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Is Handling Cutting Down Your Profits? 












REDUCE 
HANDLING 
of oh} g 


with TOWMOTOR 


2k M H is Mass Handling —the 
systematic movement of the 
most units, in the shortest time, 
at the lowest cost. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You'll learn how to recognize 
and analyze your handling 
problems with the Towmotor 
Materials Handting Analysis 
Guide. Send for a free copy. 
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Wren excessive production costs and restricted 
productive output combine to cut down profits, 
better check your handling methods—and re- 
place with Towmotor Mass Handling. Towmotor 
Fork Lift Trucks and Tractors, gasoline-powered 
for full-time, full-power service, provide maximum 
handling efficiency in any plant, large or small. 
You'll invest less and get more from Towmotor— 
always ready to lift, transport and stack materials 
and products of any kind . . . anywhere, any time. 
Operating costs? Let the men who have to make 
handling pay a profit show you: More profes- 
sional handlers use Towmotor than any other fork 
lift truck. 

You can double and triple savings on your handling opera- 
tions with Towmotor Accessories, such as the Unloader illus- 
trated. If you cannot solve your handling problem with 
standard Towmotor Accessories, Towmotor engineers will 


help you work out special equipment to meet your specific 
needs. Write for details. 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 
Division 19, 1226 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Representatives Im All Principal Cities In U. S$. and Canada 
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The BAKER Line of Electric Fork Trucks 
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1000 to 2000 to 4000 to 14,000 to 16,000 to 
1500 Ibs. 3000 Ibs. 4000 Ibs. 12,000 Ibs. 15,000 Ibs. 18,000. Ibs. 20,000 Ibs. 
48” long 48” long 48” to 60” 48” to 72” 48” to 78” 84” long 
- long long long 
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DESIGNED TO MEET A SPECIFIC 
DEMAND IN MATERIAL HANDLING 


The Baker FQH 1000 Ib. Fork Truck introduced a year ago received 
enthusiastic acceptance. It also disclosed the urgent need for a 
Similar truck with greater capacity, and a 1500 lb. model was made 
available. Now Baker completes its line with the FRH-20, a 
light weight, low cost, highly maneuverable electric fork truck in 
the 2000 Ib. field . . . This truck is ideal for plants where narrow 
aisles, limited floor capacity and low capacity elevators are factors 
and where loads can be limited to 2000 lbs., 36 inches long. 
See this new truck in action at the Materials Handling 
Exposition, Philadelphia, January 10-14, 1949. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2176 West 25th Street * Cleveland 13, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd, 


Ideal for receiving, 
warehousing, ship- 
bing and other opera- 
tions, where loads are 
limited to 2000 lbs. 
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For handling 
your materials 


No caster’s 
near as fine 


As Bassick’s 
top-grade standouts 


The Series “99”! 


Bassick 











Bassick sins 99 


ALL PURPOSE...GENERAL DUTY INDUSTRIAL 
AND INSTITUTIONAL TRUCK CASTERS 


A. Heavy gauge steel. 


B. All bearing surfaces hardened; 
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curved bearing surfaces give line 
contact with ball bearings. 


C. Projection-welded assembly. 


D. Highest quality wheels of soft rub- 


ber tread, solid composition or 
semi-steel. 


3 ESSENTIALS FOR ECONOMY 


1, Longer Life 
2. Easier Swiveling 
3. Low Original Cost 


Made in sizes from 3” to 8”, cover- 
ing a wide range of load capacities, 
Bassick Series “99” Truck Casters 
are Cutting costs in countless indus- 
trial applications. Get the whole 
story of how these top quality favor- 
ites in the world’s greatest caster 
line can improve your own materials 
handling with easier operation, 
greater durability and unfailing de- 
pendability. See your Bassick repre- 
sentative or write to Caster Head- 
quarters. THE BASSICK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. DIVISION OF 
STEWART-WARNER CORP. In 
Canada — BASSICK DIVISION, 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp., Ltd, 
Belleville, Ontario. 
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_ Making more kinds 


of Casters... 


Making Casters 


do more 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER, depicting 
the use of modern methods and 
equipment, is in the spirit of this 
month's major theme: Men and 
Methods—the human equation and 
the mechanical in relation to basic 
distribution problems . . . Punch 
card and other progressive systems 
today are speeding the flow of 
goods through all phases of dis- 
tribution, from the source of the 
raw materials until the finished 
products are in the hands of con- 
sumers. Our photographs were sup- 
plied by Remington Rand, Inc. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY ... Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information.on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 
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SKY SENTINEL ues acenr 
ON ALL JW/A INTERNATIONAL ALL~ + 
CARGO FLIGHTS...KEEPS A SHARP EYE ON 
SHIPMENTS...REDUCES RISK OF 
PILFERAGE...LOSS...DAMAGE. J. 
BUILT-IN*STRONG-BOX” ZZ 
PROTECTS HIGH-PREMIUM ‘Z 
SHIPMENTS, 






” STREPTOMYCIN 


~OF TWA 








NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


, OR ANY NIGHT) 
ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO 
SHIP THE WAY OF TWA 


THAT JOVIAL OLD GENTLEMAN CAN REALLY DO A JOB OF 
DISTRIBUTING GIFTS THIS YEAR. SO CAN YOU. ALL TWA 
(TRANS WORLD AIRLINE) FLIGHTS CARRY AIR CARGO... 
PARCEL POST..EXPRESS. BIG 4-MOTOR PLANES OPERATE 
ON FREQUENT OVERSEAS SCHEDULES, SEND SMALL 
GIFT PACKAGES BY INTERNATIONAL PARCEL POST; 
LARGE ONES BY TWA AIR CARGO. SAFE, SPEEDY, 


: 1), ECONOMICAL. PHONE TWA OR INTERNATIONAL FREIGHT 
- FORWARDER FOR DETAILS. 





















WHO SAID ELEPHANTS CANT FLY? 


THIS ONE DID...ATTENDED 6.0.2 CONVENTION IN PHILA. VIA 


RACES AGAINST TIME 


NEW DRUG DETERIORATES RAPIDLY, 
SO BASIC RAW STOCK IS RUSHED VIA TWA AiR CARGO TO PROCESSOR. 





TWAl DOMESTIC CARGO FLIGHT. YOU CAN SHIP ALMOST 
ANYTHING ALMOST ANYWHERE BY TWA. RECENT 
MANIFEST LISTED 1200 INDIVIDUAL ITEMS, AIR CARGO 


PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURERS ARE BIG USERS OF TWA 
FACILITIES. HOW CAN TWA SERVE YOU? CALL TWA... 
CARGO AGENT WILL EXPLAIN. 








SALES HORIZONS UNLIMITED 





e 


TWA direct routes to major markets ee 
of the world aid Sales Managers in 
expanding operations everywhere. 
“Delivery in a day...by TWA” 


creates new sales opportunities 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
&.$.4.> EUROPE -AFRICA-ASIA 
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RATES NOW ARE LOWEST IN TVA HISTORY. 












ONLY TWA OFFERS ALL THESE 
INTERNATIONAL AIR CARGO SERVICES: 


You can (1) reserve space for your overseas cargo, (2) send 
shipments collect, (3) get confirmation of arrivals at desti- 
nation airports. Inquire about TWA Air Cargo NOW. See 
phone book and call nearest TWA office. 

- 
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'T YOUR LIGHT St 





A modest candle-becomes ‘a triumphal torch if it burns 











with the flame of understanding. As one candle lights 
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another, the ever-widening beam of understanding will 
break like dawn upon darkness, and the victory of peace 


: will be achieved. Man’s only hope lies in peace, and the 


hope of peace lies in man. This Christmas season let us 


ce 
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if light our candles with understanding, carrying them to the 





. darkest corners, so their light may shine among all men. 
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“When they 
checked with me... 
.. they settled on 


HAT’S testimony you'll hear—often—from indus- 
trial truck operators who know the difference. And 
it’s a preference that means profits for owners too. For 
it springs from the money-saving principle of battery- 
electric drive itself, from its trouble-free simplicity, its 
smooth controllability, its constant dependability. 
You'll find ownership advantages in every point that 
appeals to experienced operators. For example: 


Smooth, Effortless Acceleration and Braking—that 
put the operator in full command of his truck, increase 
truck life and protect load and 
surroundings, too. 





Precise, Finger-Tip Control for 
fast, accurate maneuverability 
that minimizes operator fatigue 








THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
29-28D Forty-first Avenue, Queens Plaza, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


and makes for steady, sustained tempo of useful work. 


Floor-Hugging Stability—the safety that operators 
““feel’’ in handling battery-powered trucks when loads 
are lifted to heights common today. 


Clean, Silent Power Source. Excellent working con- 
ditions for operators and others in all interiors. 


BE 





In the MATERIAL-HAN- 
DLING HANDBOOK - you 
will find a wealth of practical, 
money-saving ideas from the 
experience of electric truck 
users. Your letter will bring 
it, free. 
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Direct from your dock, 
Delta picks up shipments and deliv- 
ers them overnight in the cities of 
the South. And all at rates about 
equal to, and often below, the total 
cost by first class surface means. 


On All Flights 


Delta Air Freight is available on all 
scheduled passenger flights, as well 
as on special all-cargo “Flying 
Freighters.” Timed just for the con- 
venience of shippers, the “Flying 
Freighters” operate as a steady 
shuttle serving Chicago-Cincinnati- 
Atlanta-Birmingham-New Orleans- 
Dallas-Fort Worth. 


Compare These Rates 


Delta Air Freight 
Scdthewe. Caitactcir 


istedeaunrerd | 


Here are a few examples to show the 
economy of this cargo service. Pick- 
up and delivery is optional; you 
don’t pay for it unless you use it. 





Per 100 Pounds Air Freight 
from Airport-to-Airport 








Chicago-Cincinnati ....... $3.07 
Cincinnati-Atianta ....... 4.55 
Atlanta-Chicago ........... 6.55 


Dallas-New Orleans......; 5.05 
Cincinnati-New Orleans. 8.00 
Detroit-Atiante ............. 6.55 
Detroit-Birminghem ..... 7.55 
Fort Worth-Atiante ....... 8.00 
New Orleans-Atianta..... 5.05 


——~Fast — Frequent — Direct 
rp 10 and THRU 
oo the South! 








Call or Write... 
Any Delta office will be glad to give you 
complete rates and schedules. From off-line points, 
just write: Air Freight Department, 
Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
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Everyone knows the famous Auto- 
matic TRANSTACKER ... the high 
lift stacker that moves, lifts and 
stacks material with “touch of your 
thumb” ease. 

Now, for the first time, you get all 
the benefits of this miracle truck, 
but with the added advantage that 
you now can RIDE it. Operator sits 
comfortably on the TRANSRIDER 
. . . does your material handling 
with utter ease, lifting, tilting and 
driving simultaneously. 

Its batteries are interchangeable 
with the Transporter Motorized 
Hand Truck Series, and no new 
charging equipment is necessary. 

With a telescopic lift mechanism, 

the Transrider 
raisesloadto 130 


inches, with an overall height of 
only 83 inches for clearance through 
standard boxcar and factory doors. 
Single lift, before telescopic uprights 
are extended, is 66 inches. 

The shortest of any truck of like 
capacity, Transrider is maneuver- 
able in cramped working quarters. 
Carrying a 36-inch load, it can right- 
angle stack in nine-foot aisles. This 
means added storage space within 
present building capacities. Truck 
capacities range from 2000 pounds 
for 48-inch long load to 3000 
pounds for a 28-inch load. 

At Transrider’s new, low cost, 
every business now can use modern, 
money-saving material handling 
— Mail coupon for complete 
acts. 


NOTHING LIKE IT FOR LOW 
COST MATERIAL HANDLING 


Tilting Type TRANSTACKER 


This is the famous Transtacker you walk with . . . and 
now made even more efficient with new tilting uprights 
that cradle the load for easier,faster spotting of loads,and 
maximum protection for both operator and merchandise. 

High pressure hydraulic single or telescopic lift stacks 
your product to new heights, to increase storage capacity. 
Finger-tip control lifts a 36-inch, 2500-pound load, or a 
48-inch, 2000-pound load in a matter of seconds. Tran- 
stacker also operates on standard batteries, and chargers, 
interchangeable with the Automatic Transporter. Mail 
coupon. 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COmPANY 
Div. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO 


115 West 87th Street, Dept. X-8, Chicago 20, IIL 


Please send me catalog 
and complete facts on 
the new, low-priced 
0 TRANSRIDER 
0 TILTING TYPE 
TRANSTACKER 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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“On long runs and over hilly country our 
Mack is less fatiguing to drivers because 
of the simple handling and remarkable ef- 
ficiency of the Mack Mono-Shift transmis- 
sion.” Thus, A. A. Meisinger of Long Island 
City, N. ¥., expresses his satisfaction with 
Mack's new Mono-Shift. 








You get oe . 
more work oc of. | 
Mack Trucks 





hbecause...we 


put more work 
“nite Macks 





Superior performance of Mack 
trucks is the result of uncom- 
promising quality standards of 
materials,workmanshipand en- 
gineering. These standards are 
Safe-guarded by the most ex- 
haustive research, testing and 
inspection in the truck indus- 
try. This massive test unit, for 
example, is used in Mack’s re- 
search laboratory to determine 
tensile, compression and des 
flection strength of materials) 


Tis ¢ei-a every purpose 







Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, New York. 
Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Long Island City, N. Y. Factory branches and dealers in all principal 
SINCE 1900, AMERICA’S HARDEST WORKING TRUCK cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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UP AND AWAY 


to new and greater markets 


via UNITED AIR FREIGHT 


Someone thousands of miles _ United’s unequaled interline agreements, you 
away wants what you sell. And _can also ship to all major U. S. cities and to 
United Air Freight can deliver your products _—_ over 300 foreign cities! One air waybill is 
in hours, instead of the days that would be all that’s necessary. 
























required by ground or sea transit. It gives May we have a representative call — and 
you the whole world for a market! tell you more. about United Air Freight? 
United is the only airline that offers you Phone your local United office. Or write 


direct service to major cities of the East, Mid- | United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division, 5959 
west, all the Pacific Coast and Hawaii. Through S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, I'l. 


Air-borne Profits. United Air Freight means lower in- 
ventory overhead. Less warehousing cost. Better service 
to your customers. Faster turnover. Fresher products. 
Full advantage of timely items and rush demands. Sav- 
ings on interest charges. And quick supply of items 
needed to keep production moving. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Member 1.A.T.A. In Mexico, LAMSA Airlines 
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MARSHALING 
RESOURCES 












MAMERICA GOES ALL-OUT to speed European recovery. All manner of merchandise is being 
funneled into the vast Port of New York for swift trans-shipment to needy nations abroad. 


““Bayway’’—on New York Harbor—is a vital part of this conveyor-belt. Its strategic location 





—within 30 minutes of Manhattan—and its varied facilities for warehousing, production, 


assembling, and shipping merit your careful consideration. Here’s what we offer: 


More than 1,000,000 square feet of modern storage and 
industrial space 


Direct delivery to-or-from railroad car, truck, or lighter 
Largest fumigation plant on the East Coast 
Sprinklered buildings—low insurance rates 


Storage-in-transit arrangements from the West and South 


via Jersey Central Railroad to New York Harbor—protect- 


BAYWAY | 


ing export rates and free lighterage 






Write teday for full information concerning open 
and covered storage space—and "Bayway's" com- 
prehensive services— which will prove most help- 
ful te you. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 








Vail Pittman 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad, 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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The BEST 
Pays Dividends!’ = 





“Specializing” in any, field demands top 
methods, select personnel and the best in oper- 
ating equipment. This is particularly true in 
the moving business. 


Hammel Moving and Storage attributes 
much of its success to “hand-picked” men... 
to the special packing of goods for shipment or 
storage .. . to good warehousing facilities . . . 
to the most dependable type of Furniture Vans 
for transporting their loads across town or 
across the nation. 


Hammel’s newest addition to their fleet of 
5 Fruehaufs is a 32-ft. Furniture Van. The 
balance are 28-ft. units — the first being pur- 
chased in 1943. 


Records show the sales of Fruehauf Furni- 
ture Vans far exceed those of all other makes. 


F/RS7T WW TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT! 





This measurement of value by “‘specialists”’ is 
evidence you can tie to in your appraisal of 
the equipment on which you will want to 
standardize in your fleet. 


If you are not familiar with all the structural 
advantages which make Fruehauf the nation’s 
top Furniture Van—just contact your nearest 
Factory Branch representative. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 ° LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 


79 Factory Service Branches 


a ee 7 tt 


= con GOT “ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday Afternoon over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
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‘People Is Funny”’ 


HE FIASCO of the pollsters in last month's presi- 

dential election is tending to throw doubt on the 
accuracy of many marketing polls employing the same 
techniques. Just why the pollsters failed is still the 
sixty-four dollar question. Perhaps the reason for this 
failure, volunteered by a New York taxi driver who drove 
us uptown in the cold grey dawn of the day after is 
as good as any we've heard. "People," he said, “is 
funny—they talk one way and act another. Take me, 
for example. All of them big shots who ride around in 
my cab make like they thought anybody who could vote 
for Truman was a dope! So me and the other cabbies 
tak Dewey and vote Truman." 

A pre-election article in the Harvard Business Review, 
comes, in more urbane phraseology, to much the same 
conclusion in discussing the accuracy of marketing polls 
of the Gallup and Roper type. Probably, as the Review 
points out, the most obvious and frequently used pro- 
cedure in marketing research is to ask individuals what 
they buy, what advertisements they have seen and 
heard, why they buy what they do, what types of 
products they like best and so on. This is a direct 
approach and certainly it often yields information of 
value. However, even with such questions, people are 
sometimes unwilling to give the right information. By 
way of example, the Review cites the answers received 
in one survey: 

“To the question, ‘Do you borrow money from a 
personal loan company, all of those interviewed 
answered 'No.' Yet all of those interviewed were listed 
in the records of a local loan company as having re- 
cently borrowed money. Another example has to do 
with the magazines people read. The answers of a 
large number of people to the question, "What maga- 
tines do you read?" if taken at face value, would lead 
one to believe that the Atlantic Monthly had six times 
its actual circulation, while the pulp magazines, printed 
by the millions, had almost negligible appeal. The desire 
not to appear ‘low-brow' clearly influenced the answers 
to this question." 

While we believe that the failure of the political 
pollsters can be put down to their willingness to accept 
at face value the answers received, we cannot help but 
feel that many polls and surveys in marketing and other 
fields are undertaken by brief-holding interests who 
know that with the “proper approach" they can arrive 
at almost any desired conclusion. Despite all this, how- 
ever, the validity of those polls and surveys which 
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conscientiously aim at the facts and which provide all 
the psychological checks and counter checks of an army 
doctor seeking draft malingerers, must remain unchal- 
lenged. 


Distribution Cost Analysis 


LSEWHERE in this issue, Charles H. Sevin, market- 
F ing economist with the Department of Commerce, 
presents case histories which demonstrate the substantial 
reduction is the cost of distribution which has been 
realized by some progressive companies through the ap- 
plication of cost analysis methods to distribution's various 
physical phases. Mr. Sevin's study, which cannot. be 
reproduced in full because of its length, is largely given 
over to various aspects of the marketing function. It 
should receive the serious consideration of everyone 
concerned with distribution. That portion devoted to 
physical distribution should receive particuler attention 
because the cost reduction opportunities which it affords 
are too often neglected by top management. 

It is an unfortunate fact, as Mr. Sevin points out, 
that too few companies know what their distribution 
costs actually are. Consequently, they are unable to 
relate costs and sales volume, or evaluate the relative 
importance of the marketing function and the various 
activities which comprise physical distribution. Today, 
industry, faced with the possibility of a shift from a 
sellers’ to a buyers' market, must turn its attention to 
physical distribution because there, as one progressive 
spokesman for top management has expressed it, "it will 
find its widest opportunity for reducing costs." 

Because of the present widespread interest in dis- 
tribution and the growing interest on the part of some 
progressive managements in more scientific cost analysis 
and control, we venture to predict that the time is not 
too far distant when virtually all firms engaged in large- 
scale distribution will have set up cost analysis methods, 
such as Mr. Sevin discusses, which will enable them to 
make detailed cost breakdowns of all basic functional 
operations. That prediction is predicated on the belief 
that current interest in functional costs is the beginning 
of a major trend. It is a most encouraging development. 
If intelligently pursued, it will lead to more efficient 
methods, lower costs and better earnings. 
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DISTRIBUTION AGE for 
will present: 


DISTRIBUTION TRENDS AND PRE- 
VIEWS . . . The coming year will 
pose many vexing distribution 
problems . . . Leading authorities 
in industry and DA staff corre- 
spondents will discuss many of the 
problems as they affect policy, 
planning and operations. 


DISTRIBUTION COST ANALYSIS 
METHODS .. . There is a growing 
realization by top management of 
the substantial, often spectacular, 
distribution economies which are 
realizable through the application 
of modern scientific cost analysis 
methods to the various phases of 
physical distribution . . . Part 2 of 
Charles H. Sevin's distribution cost 
study, as it relates to physical dis- 
tribution, tells in detail what some 
progressive companies are actually 
accomplishing in this field. 


THE CEMENT CASE AND TRANS- 
PORTATION .. . The implications 
of the Supreme Court decision in 
the Cement Institute case are of 
extremely great importance to the 
producers of raw materials and 
supplies, to manufacturers, to dis- 
tributors, to consumers, and to 
transportation carriers of all types 
- « « &. Lloyd Wilson, prominent 
authority on transportation matters, 
discusses some of the changes in 
transportation modes that are likely 
to follow industry's attempt to 
break through the "freight rate 
fences" which will be set up if 
pricing goes F.O.B. across the board. 


THE USE OF PALLETS IN TRANS- 
PORTATION . . . Edwin C. Hast- 
ings, author of a provocative article 
in DA for September on the use 
of pallets in transportation, con- 
tinues his discussion of the subject 
and points to the need for con- 
aed action on the part of pallet 
manufacturers, shippers and ma- 
terials handling equipment producers 
to promote the use of the palletized 
unit load in shipping. 


e 
PROGRESSIVE PORTS . . . Another 


in the series of articles discussing 
what some of the nation's most 
progressive ports are doing to pro- 
vide modern terminal and handling 
facilities for more efficient distribu- 
tion . . . DA for January will fea- 
ture NEW ORLEANS. 


January 
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Sir: 


We are large shippers of foodstuffs. 
We have recently been told by the 
State of Ohio that we must pay a very 
large tax on shipments stored-in- 
transit in that state. The shipments 
involved were not intended to be dis- 
tributed in Ohio. If this tax is found 
to be collectible, it will establish a 
precedent which may have a serious 
and widespread effect upon the trans- 
portation and distribution methods of 
ourselves and others. Your comments 
will be appreciated. —"Reader" 


Editor's Note: We would hesitate to 
express an opinion without knowing 
more of the facts. We have, however, 
made inquiry as to the laws of Ohio 
as they may relate to the taxation of 
goods stored-in-transit. Under the 
laws of Ohio, Section 5325-1, General 
Code, excludes from personal property 
taxation merchandise or agricultural 
products belonging to a non-resident 
of the state if they are in a storage 
warehouse for storage purposes only. 

One of our legal consultants, whose 
opinion was sought, states that “Taxes 
on goods in storage in the course of 
transportation imposed by states is a 
serious matter. There is considerable 
law on the subject” The point to which 
goods come to a rest and are no 
longer in the course of transportation 
depends upon the facts in each case. 
Clearly, goods that are in transporta- 
tion are not property which is incor- 
porated with other property of the 
state. But the point at which inter- 
state transportation ceases and goods 
become property subject to state taxes 
is not always easy to determine. The 
subject is further complicated by the 
fact that the rules defining interstate 
transportation under the Interstate 
Commerce Act are not necessarily con- 
sistent with or supplementary to the 
laws of the state defining intrastate 
transportation or the status of property 
subject to taxation. I have had cases 
pertaining to the jurisdiction of the 
state with respect to petroleum stored 
in transit. In my studies I have found 
that citation of tax decisions by the 
state courts or by the federal courts 
only tends to confuse consideration of 
the question of jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Generally I would say that if a ship- 
ment is stored under a transit-in- 
storage tariff en-route interstate, it is 
not subject to state taxation, but if the 
shipment comes to rest and is not 
subject to storage-in-transit rules of 
the railroads, the shipper or one 
who is contesting the tax must prove 
that the shipment was intended to 
move interstate, and that the storage is 
actually only incidental to such move- 
ment. 


Another of our consultants states, apro- 
pos of our "Reader's" inquiry: Here are 
my conclusions. The Section 5325-] 
provides that merchandise and agricul. 
tural products can be stored in Ohio 
by non-resident owners without pay- 
ment of taxes. This law means, of 
course, that the merchandise or agri- 
cultural products must be placed in 
the warehouse for storage purposes 
only. In other words, it is very ap- 
parent that if the goods are stored for 
purposes of distribution in Ohio, the 
same are taxable. On the other hand, 
there are higher courts decisions on 
record which hold that: If orders are 
taken for goods in a state, and such 
orders are taken by manufacturers or 
sellers outside the state, the goods may 
be shipped to a warehouseman for dis- 
tribution without the goods being sub- 
ject to taxation, that is, providing the 
manufacturer or seller has the orders 
at the time the goods are shipped to 
the warehouseman. This is “continu- 
ance” of the interstate transaction 
under which circumstances the state 
cannot exact taxation. 

Now with respect to the goods or 
foodstuffs which your shipper shipped 
into Ohio without any intentions of 
having same delivered to buyer in 
Ohio. There are higher court cases 
which hold that if such goods are 
stopped in transit for sorting, rear- 
rangement, or other definite purpose, 
the state may tax the goods because 
by this intended stoppage the inter- 
state character of the transaction is 
broken. 

For further comparison, so that your 
reader may understand all phases of 
the law, let us assume that while a 
shipment is being transported through 
a state, a flood makes it necessary for 
the carrier to unload the goods and 
place them in a warehouse for safe- 
keeping until the flood has receded, 
after which it is intended to re-load 
the goods and continue them on thei 
journey to the original destination 
Under these circumstances, the state 
in which the goods are temporarily 
stored cannot tax the goods because 
the storage by necessity does not break 
the interstate character of the inter- 
state shipment. Hence, you state that 
the goods of your reader were not in- 
tended for Ohio. Therefore, it is very 
possible that the stoppage did not 
break the interstate character of the 
shipment and the state of Ohio cannot 
compel payment of taxes. 

I hope the above information is such 
that your reader can by reference 
thereto determine whether he m 
pay the referred-to taxes, and if so by 
using this information he can in the 
future avoid taxation. 
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1. To help solve this plight 


before Christmas — 
Shoppers need a lift with those gifts. 


Store delivery? A welcome idea for 
shoppers. An opportunity for stores 
—especially those with International- 
Metro Trucks—the extra-capacity, 
multi-stop, all-steel, light delivery 
trucks that speed store deliveries. 


2. To keep visions of 





sugar plums dancing— 

A child spots a helper of Donder, 
Blitzen & Co., and there’s Christmas 
in the air! 

The child doesn’t care that Inter- 
national Trucks are the “Standard of 
the highway.” But for the Interna- 
tional-Metro owner, that spells more 
deliveries, lower costs. 


These six cylinders 





work harder in reindeer season... 





5. And to emphasize, again, why this truck is a year ‘round Santa— 


3. To make you proud of 








Peak seasons in any industry spotlight 
efficient, modern truck delivery. That’s 
why the International-Metro is a 
favorite among merchants already 
taking advantage of its capacity for 
efficient multi-stop delivery. 


That’s also why International 
Trucks are doing a big job in every 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


industry. Job specialization is typical 
of International Trucks. (Gross weight 
ratings range from 4,400 to 90,000 
pounds.) See your International 
Dealer or Branch and take advantage 
of specialized International Trucks 
for specialized jobs. 


P. S. And a Merry Christmas to you! 





your family tree— 

It’s surrounded by gifts that were 
chosen with love, and delivered safely 
and on time for the big day! 


At such a time you don’t think 
about “more payload space for peak- 
load days.” But that’s something to 
remember about Internationals when 
you’re buying trucks. 





4. To build good will toward 
these men— 


Prompt deliveries during the Christ- 
mas rush, or any rush, build good will 
for store owners. 

That’s why so many department 
stores make International-Metro 
Trucks the backbone of their delivery 
fleets. They are specialized trucks de- 
signed to do a specialized job well. 


8 Tune in James Melton 
and “Harvest of Stars,” 
CBS, Wednesday evenings 
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MOTOR TRUCK DIVISION ¢ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « CHICAGO 
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BULKHEAD BLOCKING BEING PLACED ON NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING. The channels are spaced to provide greater 
nail-holding force than that of wood—yet nails can 
be readily removed without damage to the floor. A 
self-sealing plastic in the nailing grooves prevents 


See what 

















NAILABL 
STEEL FLOORING 


means to 
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NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING 


pes 


co 
GREAT LAKES STEEL 
PRODUCT 


If you ship goods in boxcars, gondolas or flatcars 
you'll want to know what NAILABLE STEEL FLOOR- 
ING can do for shippers. Check these points that 
show how it can increase your car supply, cut dam- 
age to goods in transit and simplify freight handling. 


INCREASED CAR AVAILABILITY 

In gondolas, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING makes an 
all-purpose car suitable for any type of freight— 
finished goods, rough heavy materials, fine bulk 
freight. It does the job of both wood-floor cars and 
conventional steel-plate-floor gondolas. Empty car 
switching and assembling to provide equipment for 
the particular lading is drastically reduced. In box- 
cars, too, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING cuts car suit- 
ability problems. Unlike present flooring, it’s built 
to stay in good condition for all types of freight for 
the life of the car. If it’s a NAILABLE STEEL FLOOR 
you know it will handle the freight. 


MORE PROTECTION TO LADING 
With up to 400% greater nail-holding force than 
wood, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING assures more 


loss of fine freight carried in bulk, 


secure blocking, less damage to goods in transit. 
No splinters or sharp edges can damage freight or 
injure men working in cars. Spilled liquids aren’t 
absorbed; and can be easily cleaned off to avoid 
contaminating subsequent freight. When goods are 
shipped on NAILABLE STEEL FLOORS, there’s a bet- 
ter chance they’ll reach the consignee just as you 
sent them. 


EASIER FREIGHT HANDLING 

No need to worry about fork trucks breaking 
through NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING; it readily sup- 
ports the largest trucks used in boxcars. Unloading 
with shovels, scrapers and clamshell buckets is 
quicker and easier, because the surface is smooth, 
flat and free from splinters. The same qualities pro- 
vide faster and more complete car cleaning, too. 

These features of NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING add 
up to real advantages for shippers as well as car- 
riers. If you haven’t yet seen a car equipped with 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING, and would like to, 
write us, and we’ll let you know when there’s one 
in your area. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 





Steel Floor Division, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
PATENTS PENDING 
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HE SKF experiment, which aims at bettering labor-management relations 
7 through the medium of education, is worthy of the serious consideration of 
industry because it provides a method—and, apparently, a successful method 
—of “bridging the gap" of communication between men and management. 
The program, which concentrates on the facto 
who work under them, proposes, in the words of 
to “forge a chain of management which will function effectively in carrying 
out company policies on all levels of operation, from the president's office to 
the supervisor of the factory cleaning force." The program will-bear watching. 
If we are to lessen the economic disunity inherent in today's diversity of 
interests, workers and management alike must recognize and accept the fact 
that certain rights and duties are fair, reasonable and necessary for the 
good of society. 


foremen and the supervisors 
illiam L. Batt, SKF president, 














HEN school bells rang out 
WV across the nation in Sep- 
tember for millions of stu- 
dents, they tolled also for an un- 
usual group whose ‘‘campus’’ con- 
sists of the two main ball and 
roller bearing plants of SKF In- 
dustries, Ine., in Philadelphia. 
There some 200 factory foremen 
and supervisors heard William L. 
Batt, long-time president of the firm 
and himself an internationally- 
known management and produc- 
tion expert, open the third year of 
an industrial education school 
which is of more than usual sig- 
nificance because of the manner in 
which it is conducted and the 
unique industrial relations experi- 
ments that have grown out of it. 
Batt explained that the goal 
of the SKF school, which is known 
as the Management Development 
Program, is to ‘‘forge a chain of 
management which will function 
effectively in carrying out com- 
pany policies on all levels of oper- 
ations, from the president’s office 
to the supervisor of the factory 
cleaning force.’’ 
To achieve this objective, the 
SKF program has concentrated 
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on the factory foreman and the 
various supervisors who work with 
him. From September to May dur- 
ing the past 18 months, some 206 
of SKF ’s foremen and supervisors 
have attended 226 seminars and 
classes designed to instill into them 
the principles of Batt’s conception 
of a successful manager. The 
theme of the 1948-49 sessions is: 
‘‘The Supervisor—Key to Effec- 
tive Management.’’ Throughout 
the academic year at SKF, the 
supervisory group will study a 
course which Batt hopes will result 
in their becoming ‘‘technical pro- 
gressives’’ in thinking, more ¢o- 
operative in dealing with others, 
and highly conscious of costs in 
an industrial world where the 
closest attention to problems of 
prices is becoming more and more 
essential to economic survival. 
Admittedly experimental, the 
SKF course has led top manage- 
ment to try some extraordinary 
procedures which show promise of 
paying unusual dividends. In one 
experiment conducted in _ the 
spring of 1947, factory foremen 
were asked to submit their ideas 
for changes in a new work agree- 
ment then being negotiated with 


the United Steelworkers of A- 
merica (CIO). The foremen turned 
in 98 specific written suggestions, 
which were then screened and 
handed to the company’s nego- 
tiators for consideration and dis- 
cussion with the union. 

In another, held during the past 
summer, foremen at the company’s 
one-year-old cast iron plant at 
Hornell, N. Y., were given an 
opportunity to attend at least one 
contract’ negotiating session held 
between the firm’s representatives 
and the International Association 
of Machinists. The object was to 
let them see and hear at first 
hand some of the actual problems 
of modern labor-management re- 
lations. Additional experiments 
are being tried constantly, especi- 
ally in methods of ‘‘bridging the 
gap’’ of communication between 
men and management. 

The SKF Management Develop- 
ment Program is directed by 
Harry F. Gracey, a former school 
teacher who went into industrial 
education a decade ago. His 
efforts at SKF were rewarded this 
year with his election to the presi- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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PUNCH-CARD ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 
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The availability of complete figures, produced at high speeds and 
low costs, gives this and other concerns unusual scope in sales 
analysis, inventory control, genera! accounting, tax reports, and 
in facilitating warehouse and delivery operations. 


By LEWIS T. BOLGER 


HE distributor has taken on 
[oo importance — and new 

problems — in the wine and 
liquor industry. He is meeting 
some of the problems by improving 
his operating methods to keep dis- 
tribution costs at a minimum, and 
he is meeting others by more de- 
tailed sales analysis to more com- 
pletely exploit every market po- 
tential. 

The wine and liquor distributor 
faces just about every problem 
common to the broad field of dis- 
tribution—and he has a couple of 
special ones of his own. First of 
these ‘‘extras’’ is the fact the 
prices at which he can sell his com- 
modities are largely (and strin- 


gently) regulated. Then, beyond 
the price rules, he is subject, more 
than most businesses, to close fed- 
eral and state supervision—as to 
methods of handling, promotion, 
display, location, operating hours, 
ete. 

But despite all handicaps, the 
position of the distributor in the 
liquor field has been tremendously 
strengthened. In fact, it is one of 
the ‘“burdens’’ that is actually one 
of his blessings, since the extent 
and variety of state and local reg- 
ulations governing every factor of 
the business make it more logical 
that the channeling of this much- 
legislated merchandise be through 
the hands of on-the-scene business- 


men with distribution know-how as 
well as local contact and intimate 
knowledge of regulations, trends, 
public policies and political pulses. 
A look at the liquor industry, 
and at some of the high-speed, ma- 
chine-efficiency methods by whieh 
it is handling its distribution, 
shows just what can be done— 
when it has to be done the hard 
way. And in some of the inventory 
control warehouse practice, route 
planning, sales statistics, compila- 
tion procedures there are develop- 
ments of significant interest to 
other distributing operations. 
Punched-card accounting — the 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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1. This typical unit-of-stock card (Fig. 
t) is the means of producing automatically 
and economically the great variety of in- 
voices, tax reports, statements, sales anal- 
yses and inventory figures that are so im- 
portant a part of the wine and liquor dis- 
tributor's operations. The punched holes 
actuate high-speed sorting and alphabetical 
tabulating machines in performing an al- 
most endless variety of control tasks. 

2. Continuous pre-printed invoice forms, 
with carbon copies for shipping, delivery, 
credit and salesman's duplicates (Fig. 2), 
are handled automatically and at a rate of 
100 lines of description, additions and 
subtractions, per minute on the alpha- 
betical and numerical tabulator. 

3. Whatever the form, punched-cards 
that are prepared for billing and other 
vital operations are also used to actuate 
- H tabulating machines for these tax sched- 
ules. 

4. Purchase analysis at Federal Wine 
and Liquor has been greatly speeded 
through use of the automatic tabulating 
machines for the preparation of warehouse 
receiving records, tax schedule purchase 


WHY PUNCH CARDS? 


reports, monthly vendor and recap of pur- 
chases reports, with all pertinent detail, 
extensions and totals. 

5. Inventory control has been vastly im- 
proved and considerably simplified as 
Federal Wine and Liquor found through 
the use of punch card system. It is the 
preparation of reports (Fig. 3) such as 
this one that afford a variety of statistical 
data upon which decisions can be based 
and which prove valuable checks and cross- 
checks. 

6. A monthly inventory report is pre- 
pared entirely automatically and as a by- 
product of the punched-cards that are 
initially prepared as part of invoicing and 
other procedures. 

7. Summary cards prepared from the 
invoicing records are used to turn out at 
high speed a variety of reports and state- 
ments. 

8. Another by-product of billing opera- 
tions is this Monthly Customer Activity 
Report (Fig. 4), which shows not only how 
often and how much each customer bought 
during the 30-day period, but also just 
how the purchases were made—through 


the salesmen, by mail or by phone. 

9. If sales reports (Fig. 5) are a tedious 
manual task they are apt to be incomplete 
or infrequent. Federal has them in detail 
and in both weekly and monthly install. 
ments, because the automatic punch 
card procedure insures speed in their ac 
cumulation without any appreciable er 
pense in their preparation. 

10. There is little liklihood of anyone 
going to sleep on real profit items and 
trusting to gross sales figures to get them 
by when detailed information such as is 
contained in these monthly salesman and 
customer sales analysis reports is available 
to management. 

11. A complete daily record of sales 
is provided in this Invoice Register form, 
which is also produced automatically on 
the alphabetical tabulator and as a by- 
product of summary cards. 

12. Statements, trial balances, and com- 
plete Customer Cash Receipts Book rec 
ords are prepared as another by-product 
of the summary cards. These, too, are 
ground out automatically and at a 100-line- 
a-minute clip on the tabulator. 
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7 DAILY TABULATION of RECEIPTS for INCREASING INVENTORY 
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HERE is growing recognition 
To the part of progressive 

management of the import- 
ance of physical distribution in the 
marketing zone. Too often, how- 
ever, Management is prone when 
thinking of physical distribution 
to take into consideration only 
those physical activities which in- 
volve transportation, handling, 
packing and packaging, warehous- 
ing, maintenance, and similar ac- 
tivities and to overlook the multi- 
farious activities which enter into 
distribution’s marketing function. 
For example, substantial reduc- 
tions in the overall cost of distri- 
bution have resulted when order 
preparation is in accordance with 
the assembly line principle, when 
inventory control is largely mech- 
anized, when mechanical tabulat- 
ing and punch ecard equipment and 
techniques are used in the prepara- 
tion of invoices and records and 
when attention is given to efficient 
departmental layout and to the 
coordination of various depart- 
mental activities. 

Since the internal physical or- 
ganization of companies varies 
just as much in distribution prac- 
tices as it does in financial require- 
ments or policies, standardized 
practice in marketing, while desir- 
able, is out of the question at pres- 
ent. For this reason, we cannot 
offer any standardized procedures 
to guide management in this im- 
portant task, but we can offer a 
few case histories illustrating the 
operation of the physical functions 
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of distribution, in the marketing 
zone. 

One company selling novelties 
launched a heavy direct-mail sales 
campaign to push a Christmas 
number. Production was geared to 
handle increased output, and in- 
ventories were increased, but 
physical distribution in the mar- 
keting zone was badly coordinated 
with other operations. The mailroom 
was unable to handle the heavy 
volume of incoming mail and par- 
cel post shipments. Sales were lost 
and operations all over the plant 
were thrown into confusion. Some- 
thing had to be done quickly or 





he 
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there would have been a big los 
on Christmas sales. A conferene 
was called and it was decided that 
the mailroom was not up to th 
standard of efficiency of the othe 
departments, and could not handle 
the increased volume. As in many 
plants, this m&ilroom was bad 
laid out. Incoming and outgoing 
mail should follow production-lm 
technique, thus avoiding paralyt 
ing jams during rush hours or # 
busy seasons, speeding up ship 
ments, saving time, eliminating 
confusion to customers and com 
pany personnel and minimizing 
sales losses. This company re-at 
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ranged its mailroom so that incom- 
ing and outgoing mail were speeded 
up; orders were filled and shipped 
on time; and metered mail sys- 
tems, stamping machines and other 
mailroom equipment were installed. 
Cancellations and customer com- 
plaints stopped coming in and the 
company had a very successful 
season. However, this management 
would have profited had it checked 
up on the adequacy of physical 
distribution in the marketing field 
before launching its heavy adver- 
tising campaign. 

In another plant, customer turn- 
over was high. An analysis of the 
drop-outs disclosed that customers 
were dissatisfied because they did 
not receive their orders complete; 
sometimes an order would follow in 
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MARKETING 
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By FRED MERISH, Special Correspondent 


The efficient use of the physical tools of market- 


ing can reduce overall distribution costs .. . 


Such tools are calculators, office systems, punch 


card systems and all the multifarious de- 


vices 


marketing with 


two or more shipments, when it 
should have been shipped in one, 
inereasing shipping charges to the 
customers. Sometimes the wrong 
merchandise was received, stepping 
up cancellations and _ returned 
goods. Investigation disclosed that 
many errors were being made in the 
shipping room because orders were 
flowing erratically from the com- 
pany warehouse, floor space was 
overloaded at times, and shippers 
were wasting time waiting for 
orders from stores. A conference 
was called and the management 
installed an inter-communications 
system between the sales office, 
warehouse and shipping room, 
changed the layout in the ware- 
house and installed metal racks 
and conveyors for speedier filling 


which _ facilitate 








the coordination of 


other distributive phases. 


of orders. The order handling 
routine was also changed. For- 
merly, an order had to be billed 
in the sales office, then sent by 
messenger to the warehouse, then 
trucked to the shipping room, 
which took up considerable time 
and created bottle necks in the 
shipping room. An order is now 
paged by sound equipment from 
office to warehouse immediately 
upon receipt, and while it is being 
billed, it is being filled; a copy of 
the billing goes to the shipping 
room, reaching there with the 
goods from the warehouse, and 
shipment is made promptly under 
a scheduled arrangement that must 
be rigidly followed. As a result, 
shipments have been speeded up, 
(Continued on Page 68) 





Commodity Classification 


Commodity classifications should be the well-thumbed Bible o 
the freight classifier. Too often he relies on rote, on imagination 
and on just plain hunch, with the result that costs to shipper 
and clients are excessive. 


MONG the prevalent abuses 
A in the classification of 

freight is the familiar one 
of phony commodity descriptions 
that frequently appear in bills of 
lading and are carried forward 
to carriers waybills. To the re- 
cipients along the line they can 
become aggravating and a burden 
for the simple reason that descrip- 
tions born of indifferences or ignor- 
ance are usually conspicious by 
their absence in tariff publications. 
Frequently only a few packages 
are jotted down with the rest of 
the shipment left to the imagina- 
tion. 

Then there is the bad habit of 
some traffic minded individuals, 
who by training and experience 
should know better, to omit per- 
tinent phraseology and clarifying 
features that are part and parcel 
of descriptions. And finally, there 
is that other group that has a yen 
for brand names, trade names, shop 
jargon, or resort to the use of 
symbols that at times resemble 
hieroglyphics. Carriers are equally 
responsible for delinquencies which 
occur in the classifying of freight, 
and contribute a generous share 
of errors, omissions, and other 
‘‘indiseretions’’. A shipper may 
take all essential precautions to 
fully detail commodity descriptions 
that are available and to which 
he is reasonably and legally en- 
titled, but in the process of carrier 
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waybilling activities all the prud- 
ence of shippers traffic classifier is 
eancelled in the shuffle. Descrip- 
tions are mutilated and abbreviated 
to the extent of becoming unrecog- 
nizable. 

Then we have those carriers that 
accept shipment accompanied by 
descriptions that cannot be found 
in governing publications. Such 
irritants add insult to injury by 
compelling the consignee’s classifier 
to probe deeply to obtain the relief 
that subsequent investigation may 
warrant. A universal practice 
among carriers is to apply the first 
class rate in absence of a descrip- 
tion, or where the lack of clarity 
is such that reconciliation with the 
classification is difficult. It is an 
unwritten law, there is no au- 
thority permitting its use. 

In the early days of railroading, 
so great was the diversity of clas- 
sifications that conditions became 
intolerable. At a hearing by The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a railroad representative testified 
that at one time there were as 
many as 138 distinct and separate 
classification publications in Trunk 
Line Territory alone. Conditions 
were so bad as to breed contempt, 
and encouraged classifying indif- 
ference. 

Initially, carrier legislation made 
no clear-cut provision for control 
over classifications and. practices. 
It was not until 1910 that the 


public secured protection against 
abuses. The Hepburn Act wa 
intended to remedy the evils by 
mandating that it shall be the 
duty of carriers to establish, ob- 
serve and enforce just and re 
sonable classifications and practice 
relating thereto. Despite this 
classifying misnomers still per. 
sist today. 

Freight classifications are wii- 
que and remarkable publications, 
considering that they list innumer. 
able commodities more or less alike 
in character. To reasonably grade 
the many thousand of articles asso 
ciated with our economy is a deli- 
eate and difficult task. The Con 
solidated Freight Classification, t 
which I refer represents the cumt- 
lative time, thought and effort of 
many years. For all practical pur 
poses, it is an encyclopaedia and 
mail order catalog blended int 
one. Despite its age it has not 
reached maturity ; it lists commodi 
ties of old and grows in stature 
as science marches on in the quest 
for new materials and products, # 
it is constantly being revitalized 

The classifications having the 
most use today are the Consoli- 
dated Freight and National Motor 
Freight issues. The limited num 
ber of classification publications 
now prevailing, plus the high 
degree of perfection and depent: 
ability they reflect warrants class 
fying with prudence. In contrast 
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By CHARLES BROCKMAN 


there are those careless classifiers 
who enter goods into transportation 
with utter lack of respect for the 
classifications. 

There are obvious dangers to 
shippers of freight or the receivers 
whe may be liable for the charges, 
in unwarranted expenses as the re- 
sult of classifying delinquencies. 
Conditions are ripe for the car- 
riers’ practice of applying the first 
class rate in the absence of more 
tangible guides to go by. The pros- 
pect of serious financial loss is 
unlimited. Although selection and 
use of a commodity description 
could be the one published, there 
still might be one available which 
had a lower rating, one more be- 
fitting and legally applicable. 

Bad classifying habits can re- 
duce the opportunities of effect- 
ing worthwhile economies in trans- 
portation costs, as in not utilizing 
the advantages for savings that 
liberal mixture rules have to offer 
on earload and truckload quan- 
tities. Should one of the commodi- 
ues of a given mixture be of suffi- 
cient weight to represent the bal- 
ance of power favoring carload 
and truckload rates but inadvert- 
ently left without carload or truck- 
load ratings, it would automatic- 
ally deprive you of the important 
economies. 

I would like to illustrate the 
consequences that would derive 
of such indiscretion by citing a 
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case history. The freight loaded in 
a car was 26,876 lb. Of this weight 
4,753 lb., although improperly de- 
scribed, still had the benefit of ear- 
load rating. 
lb. was without carload rating but, 
if intelligently classified, would 
have been privileged and thus per- 
mitted carload mixture rates and 
charges. However, the circum- 
stances accorded the carrier no 
other alternative but to impose 
less than carload rates. Subsequent 
investigation revealed that the 
4,753 lb. actually comprised ‘‘cot- 
ton sweepings, N.O.I.B.N.,’’ the 
balance of 22,123 lb. consisting of 
‘rags, N.O.I.B.N., compressed.’’ 
The veracity of these descriptions 
was substantiated by a specialist 
in cotton and waste. As both had 
earload ratings and mixture rules, 
it became evident that the ship- 
per’s indiscretion resulted in addi- 
tional freight charges approxi- 
mately 200 dollars and tended to 
increase the purchase price of these 
products by .075¢ per lb. Other 
shipments of identical commodities 
followed under the same circum- 
stances despite instructions to pre- 
vent a recurrence and led to exces- 
sive expenses of approximately 
800 dollars. 

Carriers too are financially af- 
fected by classifying delinquencies. 
The practice of applying the first 
class rate because of absent or de- 

(Continued on Page 62) 


The balance of 22,123 ° 


1. Analyze commodities carefully before 
attempting to classify them, particularly a 
new article, or one with which you are 
not thoroughly familiar. 


2. Study the characteristics of a com- 
modity and the use for which it is intended. 
Use plays an important role in the final 
determination of a description and the 
rating it may be entitled to. While use 
may not always be the deciding factor, 
many decisions of Interstate Commerce 
Commission reflect its importance. 


3. Consult with other engineering spe- 
cialists when an article incorporates fea- 
tures that might be of a highly technical 
nature. Sometimes they can prove to be 
very helpful in your quest for an approprite 
commodity description. 


4. Refrain from acts that cause un- 
warranted expense, inconvenience, and 
other hardship to associates. 


5. Turn to the classifications, when you 
have developed all the pertinent facts 
associated with the commodity, for specific 
coverage or N.O.I.B.N. sanction. 


6. Diligence and patience are a pre- 
requisite of a classifier of freight. on- 
tinued digging may uncover an ambiguous 
or generic commodity description that 
could be considered reasonably applicable. 


7. Also available to you, with carrier 
approval of course, is the privilege of 
classifying by analogy. 


8. If your opinions on classification 
descriptions produce qualms, there is still 
published the description, “Notions, N. O. 
|. B. N." awaiting to’ protect the shipper 
of various small useful articles. 


9. In event of emergency, lacking op- 
portunities to classify in accordance with 
provisions outlined, seek the advice and 
council of one or more carriers regularly 
serving you. Carriers with extensive and 
expansive experiences in transporting gen- 
eral commodities may have just the knowl- 
edge that would be the solution to your 
classifying problem. 


10. Under no circumstances allow the 
nature and degree of F.O.B. terms to be 
the deciding factors that sway you from 
ethical standards of conduct. If you do, 
the prospects are good that you will un- 
leash a watch dog, the Traffic Manager, 
to your own regret. Be ever mindful that 
respect of The Goiden Rule has its ad- 
vantages and rewards. Mutual trust, con- 
fidence and appreciation are elements 
worth attainment, for as ye sow so shall 
ye reap. 
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It is difficult to place responsibility for loss and damage to goods 


marked “shippers’ load and count”; however, court decisions 


indicate that use of the term does not invalidate claims against 


carriers. 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


Professor of Transportation and Public 
Utilities, University of Pennsylvania 


the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and of 
the Bills of Lading Act should be 
studied, and the decisions of the 
courts in cases pertaining to the 
matter may shed some useful light. 


[ approaching this problem, 


The Interstate Commerce Act 


The Interstate Commerce Act, 
containing the Cummins Amend- 
ment of 1915, as amended, pro- 
vides that ‘‘any common carrier, 
railroad or transportation com- 
pany subject to the provisions’’ 
of this part of the act, receiving 
goods for transportation in inter- 
state commerce ‘‘shall issue a re- 
ceipt or bill of lading therefor.’’ 
It shall be ‘‘liable to the lawful 
holder thereof for any loss, dam- 
age or injury to such property 
eaused by it or by any common 
earrier, railroad or transportation 
company to which such property 
shall be delivered or over whose 
lines such property may pass with- 
in the United States, or within an 
adjacent foreign country when 
transported on a through bill of 
lading.’’ The act provides that 
‘‘no contract, receipt, rule, regu- 
lation or other limitation of any 
character whatsoever’’ shall have 
the effect of exen pting the carrier 
from the liability imposed by this 
paragraph of the act. 

The Newton Amendment of 
1927 broadened the basis of liabil- 
ity so as to make the delivering 
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carrier transported on a through 
bill of lading also liable to the law- 
ful holder of the bill of lading on 
the same basis as the initial car- 
rier which has issued the bill of 
lading. 

Any limitation with respect to 
the carrier’s liability, ‘‘ without 
respect to the manner or form in 
which it is sought to be made is 
hereby declared to be unlawful 
and void.’’! 

The only limitations upon car- 
rier’s liability recognized as lawful 
under the Interstate Commerce 
Act are: 


1. Loss while in the custody 
of a carrier by water is 
governed by the water car- 
rier’s bill of lading and by 
the laws applicable to 
transportation by water. 

2. Limitations upon liability 
for baggage carried on 
passenger trains. 


3. Property, except ordinary 
livestock, with respect to 
which declared valuations 
have been authorized or re- 
quired by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


4. Ordinary livestock, cattle, 
sheep, swine, goats, horses 
and mules, excepting those 
chiefly valuable for breed- 
ing, show, racing or other 
special uses.” 

1Interstate Commerce Act, Part I, Sec- 


tion 20, (11). 
2Ibid., Provisos. 





Ss 


The Bills of Lading Act 


The Bills of Lading Act, 1916, 
provides that when goods ar 
loaded by a carrier, it shall count 
the packages if the shipment con- 
sists of package freight, and ascer- 
tain the kind and quality if the 
shipment consists of bulk freight. 
The earrier shall not, in such cases, 
insert in the bill of lading or in 
any ‘‘notice, receipt, contract, 
rule, regulation or tariff,’’ a note- 
tion ‘‘shipper’s load and count” 
or other words of like purport, 
which would indicate that the 
goods were loaded by the shipper 
and that the description of the 
goods was made by the shipper. In 
ease of bulk freight and freight 
which is not concealed by pack- 
ages, these words or words of simi- 
lar import shall not be used to in- 
dicate that the description was 
made by the shipper. 

If such words are inserted in 
shipping documents contrary to 
the provisions of Section 20 of the 
Bills of Lading Act, they shall be 
treated as null and void and as if 
not inserted in the billing.* 

Section 21 of the Bills of Lading 
Act provides that ‘‘when package 
freight or bulk freight is loaded 
by a shipper and the goods com- 
prising the shipment are described 
in a bill of lading merely by 4 


2Bills of Lading Act, Section 20, (3 
Stat. La541), 1916, U.S.C. Title 49, Pare 
graph 100, p. 407. 
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statement of marks or labels upon 
them or upon the packages con- 
taining the goods, or by a state- 
ment that the goods are said to be 
goods of a certain kind or quality, 
or in a certain condition; or it is 
stated in the bill of lading that 
the packages are said to contain 
goods of a certain kind or quality 
or in a certain condition, or that 
the contents or condition of the 
contents of packages are unknown, 
or words of like purport are con- 
tained in the bill of lading, such 
statements, if true, shall not make 
liable the carrier issuing the bill 
of lading although the goods are 
not of the kind and quality, or in 
the condition which the marks or 
labels upon them indicate, or of 
the kind of quantity or in the con- 
dition which the marks or labels 
upon them indicate, or of the kind 
or quantity or in the condition 
they were said to be by the con- 
signee.’ 

_ By inserting in the bill of lad- 
ing the words ‘‘shipper’s weight, 
load and count’’ or words of like 
Import, the carrier may indicate 
that the goods were loaded by the 
shipper and that the description 
of the goods was made by the 
shipper. If the statement is true, 

the carrier shall not be liable for 
damages caused by the improper 
loading of the shipment or by 

misdeseription of the goods de- 

seribed in the bill of lading. 

A proviso to Section 21 stipulates 
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NEED FOR LITIGATION 


Questions arising from the use of the term 


“shipper’s load and count” on bills of lading are 


difficult of adjudication and settlement when claims 


are involved. 


eR: 


The problem is particularly troublesome where 
many shipments of identical articles of containers 


are made and where there are relatively small 
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F settle this vexatious problem through the medium 


= of a test case. 
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that when the shipper of bulk 
freight installs and maintains ade- 
quate facilities for weighing the 
freight and these facilities are 
available to the carrier, if the car- 
rier is given written notice by the 
shipper and afforded a reasonable 
opportunity, he shall ascertain the 
kind and quality of the bulk 
freight within a reasonable time 
after the written request. In such 
eases the carrier shall not insert 
in the bills of lading the words 


differences in the number of units shipped and re- 
ceived. Claims for small losses are difficult to 
collect because of the possibility of errors in ship- 
ping and receiving records and tallies. 
of larger shortages, the practice of compromise 
” settlements has grown up. 
Fi vidual shippers are seldom large enough fo justify 
2 the expense of lawsuits. 

afford a practical remedy in some circumstances. 


There is a pressing need for the higher courts to 





















In the case 


The claims of indi- 


Group litigation may 


‘‘shipper’s weight’’ or words of 
like purport. If such words are in- 
serted by the carrier contrary to 
the provisions of Section 21, they 
are null and void and of no effect.‘ 

This provision of the Bill of 
Lading Act appears to have the 
effect of preventing carriers in in- 
terstate commerce subject to the 
act from disavowing liability for 

(Continued on Page 55) 


“Ibid, Section 21, (39 Stat. L. 541), USC. 
Title 49, Paragraph 101, pp. 407-409. 
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The nature and scope of pick-up and delivery service by the 
railroads are explored by Jack McCormack, free lance traffic man- 
ager . . . Carriers cannot be compelled to furnish this service, 
but once it is established the I.C.C. has complete jurisdiction. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


and trap cars different?’’ 
inquired Samuel Burt, trea- 
surer of United Industries, as he 
and Jack McCormack, free-lance 


r4 of what way are ferry cars 


traffic manager, finished their 
luncheon. 

With a sigh of contentment, Mc- 
Cormack pushed aside his empty 
coffee cup and replied: ‘‘There is 
no difference. The term trap or 
ferry car is applied to a car placed 
at an industrial or commercial 
house having a private siding, 
there loaded by a shipper with 1.c.]. 


(Author’s Note: Names of persons and 
company are fictitious.) 
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shipments, and hauled by a carrier 
to its local freight or transfer sta- 
tion for handling and forwarding 
of contents. It is also applied to 
ear loaded with l.c.l. merchandise 
which is hauled to and placed upon 
the private siding of an industry 
or commercial house by the carrier 
from a local or transfer station. 
When such cars are loaded to a 
prescribed minimum, the practice 
has been to make no charge for the 
services. ’’ 2 

‘*Service of that sort must be of 
value to shippers and consignees 
who have private sidings,’’ ob- 
served Burt. 


‘ 





‘To be sure,’’ McCormack an- 
swered. ‘‘As just one example, 
take manufactured rubber goods 
where trap car service of rail car- 
riers is said to be preferred be 
eause of the free time allowed in 
which to consolidate shipments’ 
So you see that in many instances 
railroads have service advantages, 
such as this free trap car service 
for less than carload shipments.” 

‘‘You mentioned that if ferry 
ears are loaded to a required mini- 
mum, it is the practice to make no 
charge. This implies that charges 
are sometimes assessed,’’ Burt re 
marked. 

‘‘Exactly,’’ said McCormack. 
‘It generally depends on the 
weight loaded into a ear. Trap oF 
ferry car service is not a free serv- 
ice.5 If charges are made on a pe | 
car basis, they may be graded 
accordance with amount of service 
required and rendered and need 
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not be uniform at all points.’’ ® 

“‘Do ferry car charges bear any 
relation to trucking costs in any 
given area?’’ Burt asked. 

“Not at all,’’ said McCormack. 
“Drayage costs do not determine 
the reasonableness of charges for 
trap car service.’’* 

“‘Seems to me that this ferry 
car, or trap car, service is some- 
what similar to the pick-up and 
ddlivery truck service of the rail- 
roads,’’ Burt commented. 

“Right you are,’’ declared Me- 
Cormack, ‘‘although it isn’t ex- 
actly the same in several respects. 
For instance, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances common-carrier lia- 
bility ceases with placement of the 
ear on the sidetrack for unload- 
ing. Under arrangement for pick- 
up and delivery service by truck 
it continues until final truck de- 
livery to consignee.’’ 

“‘In the event a railroad refuses 
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to institute pick-up and store-door 
delivery on its line, can the Com- 
mission compel it to do so?’’ Burt 
asked. 

‘“‘By no means,’?’ McCormack 
retorted. ‘‘The primary duty of 
the carrier is to furnish reason- 
able and adequate service and faci- 
lities, and that done, it has the 
right to choose its methods and its 
agencies. Unwilling carriers can- 
not be compelled to furnish or 
establish personal or store-door 
delivery of freight, at common law 
or under the Act.’° Provisions of 
the Act give the Commission com- 
plete jurisdiction over such serv- 
ice once established. But nowhere 
in the Act is there a suggestion 
that the requirement that carriers 
must furnish reasonable and ade- 
quate terminal facilities supple- 
ments the carriers . common-law 
obligation to such an extent that 
delivery to freight station or pub- 


lic team track is not complete satis- 
faction of their lawful obliga- 
tions.”’ 

‘*Ts it possible for a rail carrier 
to offer the service at some points 
on its line and not at others?’’ 
Burt queried. 

‘*Unquestionably,’’ McCormack 
asserted. ‘‘ Establishment of store- 
door delivery service at one point 
on a carrier’s line and not at inter- 
mediate points does not result in 
violation of the long-and-short-haul 
provision of Section 4 of the Act.” 
The term ‘terminal service’ may 
also include accessorial service in 
the nature of the collection and 
delivery of freight commonly re- 
ferred to as storedoor delivery.'? 
There is nothing in the Act to pre- 
vent the establishment of such 
service on the publication of 
charges therewith by carriers sub- 
ject to the Act.’’ 

(Continued on Page 32) 








OOD packing pays off in re- 
es peat sales, in fewer damage 
claims, in fewer lost sales 
because of merchandise damaged 
on arrival, and above all, good 
packaging pays in customer satis- 
faction. Merchandise protection is 
important to every member of 
every firm. I know of no one fac- 
tor that affects the cost of a prod- 
uct more than does improper pack- 
ing. The manner in which a prod- 
uct is packed and packaged is par- 
ticularly important to the traffic 
man because it affects the trans- 
portation rate to be paid on that 
article. Moreover, it affects the 
manner in which that article will 
be sold, its method of distribution, 
its warehousing, and, ultimately, 
the price at which it will be sold. 
The question has often been 
asked, ‘‘ What is adequate package 


Carload of linoleum, well packaged, 
braced. Such care means satisfied shippers and consignees. 
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GOOD PACKING 


In addition to reducing loss and damage claims, good 
packing tends to cut handling, transportation and 
warehousing costs and, ultimately, consumer prices. 


By A. L. RUSSELL 


Assistant Traffic Manager 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


protection for an article to be 
shipped?’’ This is a question that 
cannot be answered lightly. There 
is no rule of thumb by which we 
ean say one article is properly 
packaged and another is not. Any- 
one can design a package that will 
adequately protect an article to be 
shipped, no matter how many 
times or how roughly that article 
is handled. A quarter inch steel 
box lined with thick velvet will 
protect a radio in almost all trans- 
portation conditions. This same 
container could be used to ship 
hundreds of other items, but we 
find none of them in use today. 
The cost factor of the package, or 
in fact, the transportation cost 
alone, prevents its use. 

Certain essential factors must 
be considered in the design of 
every package—method of trans- 


well stowed and 


Proper packaging and 


portation of the article, method of 
warehousing, method of distribu- 
tion, sale and use of the article, 
and the final method of delivery 
to the customer. The package de- 
signer must take every one of these 
items into consideration. 

Very few articles sold in Amer- 
ican commerce move only once in 
transportation. Some move six to 
ten times before final delivery to 
the consumer. A great portion of 
the claims filed against the carriers 
ean be prevented. I believe one of 
the biggest factors contributing to 
damage to the merchandise in- 
volved in these claims arises when 
the designer of the original pack- 
age has no idea of what is going 
to happen to the merchandise after 
it leaves the factory enroute to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The type of carrier who moves 


bracing will prevent damage like this. 
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the shipments must also be con- 
sidered. Steamship, rail, truck, 
express, parcel post, and air 
freight are all methods of ship- 
ment which demand varied types 
of packaging. Different handling 
and degrees of risk are encoun- 
tered on different types of carriers. 

Waterborne cargo is subject to 
greater risks, generally, than other 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Typical packing specifications issued by Sears. 

Such specifications for manufacturers of Sears- 

sold items are usually tied in with the manu- 
facturing contract. 





Special products require special 
packing for safe delivery. For 
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this reason, Sears has developed 
packing specifications for all of 
its diversified merchandise. These 
specifications leave nothing to 
the judgment of the packing 
room. 
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PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 
(Continued from Page 29) 


‘*On the other hand,’’ continued 
McCormack, ‘‘a rail carrier has 
to be consistent in the operation 
at points where it does establish 
the service. This also applies to 
allowances granted by the rail- 
road to shippers consignees who 
pick-up and deliver at the freight 
station. It is discriminatory to 
accord store-door delivery service 
to some and refuse it to other 
shippers no farther distant.1* Pay- 
ment by a carrier of the cost of 
transporting one shipper’s goods to 
or from the depot and refusal to 
make such payments to other ship- 
pers results in unjust discrimina- 
tion when the transportation serv- 
ice and the rates are the same.™ 
Any arrangement whereby car- 
riers might make allowances on 
traffic to one group of shippers 
greater than those on traffic to 
another group within the same 
switching district would be open 
to serious question under the un- 
due prejudice and unjust discrim- 
ination provisions of the Act.'5 In 
no case may allowances properly 
be granted to shippers unless the 
railroad actually offers the service 
with vehicles operated by or for 
it. ’*26 

‘‘T presume that the cost of the 
service is included in the through 
freight rate per 100 lb. charged 
by the railroad. If I am right in 
that thought, does the carrier’s 
actual cost of trucking have any 
direct bearing on the allowance 
it may make to _ shippers/con- 
signees ?’’ Burt inquired. 

‘You are correct as to the 
through freight rate ordinarily 
covering the entire transaction,’’ 
acknowledged McCormack. ‘‘How- 
ever, the store-door delivery serv- 
ice cost to the carrier is something 
else. As an illustration, the cost 
of pick-up and delivery is 8 cents 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
from 9 cents to 13 cents in the 
Chicago district, according to 
zone.*” At all these points the al- 
lowance to shippers or consignees 
when they perform the service is 
5 cents. Collection and delivery 
being part of ‘transportation’ the 
Commission may pass on charges 
therefore, statute requiring such 
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charges shall be just and reason- 
able, but cost to the carriers cuts 
no figure in determining whether 
charges for the ‘transportation’ 
are just and reasonable.’® In re- 
cent years it has become customary 
to consider both line-haul and 
store-door delivery of less than car- 
load freight as part of the same 
transportation.‘ But whether the 
latter service should always be fur- 
nished or, when furnished, com- 
pensated for in the line-haul rate, 
is a matter to be determined only 
by the evidence in each individual 
proceeding.’’ 

‘From our discussion thus far, 
I gather that pick-up and delivery 
service by the railroads is not fur- 
nished without compensation. Yet 
I frequently hear persons refer to 
it as a ‘free’ service. How can that 
be possible?’’ Burt exclaimed. 

‘*To a certain extent it might be 
loosely considered as ‘free’ service, 
but actually it is not,’’ McCormack 
explained ‘‘Store-door delivery and 
pick-up service is based on a mini- 
mum freight rate. For example, 
if a carrier’s tariff specifies 50 
cents per 100 lb. as the minimum 
freight rate at which the service 
will be included, then the shipper 
consignee has to pay that rate 
per 100 lb. regardless of the fact 
that the applicable rate is lower. 


‘*That reminds me,’’ interjected | 
Burt. ‘‘Suppose a shipper/con. © 
signee has a private siding where 
ferry cars can be placed and loaded 
or unloaded. Further assume that 
he wishes to have truck store-door 
delivery and pick-up service rather 
than ferry car placements. Can 
he refuse to accept ferry cars and 
insist on the other type of service 
for his in bound and outbound 
Le.l. consignments ?’’2° 


‘‘From a competitive point of 
view, ’’ McCormack insisted, ‘‘ pick- 
up and delivery must be supplied 
if railroads are to retain their 
present shrunken volume of less 
than carload tonnage. Then, too, 
by the use of trucks operating 
economy of pick-up and delivery 
will grow out of speedier move- 
ment through terminals, reduction 
of hazard of theft or damage, re- 
duction of station space required 
for warehousing ; discontinuance of 
certain freight stations will reduce 
cost of terminal switching and 
handling charges.’’?1 

**Your statement is well put, but 
it doesn’t answer my question,” 
protested Burt. 

**That’s just it,’’ grinned Me- | 
Cormack. ‘‘I purposely stressed 
the importance of the service to a 
railroad to indicate why it should 
cooperate with a_ shipper/con- 
signee. In direct reply to your 
question I’ll quote from an agency | 


(Continued on Page 58) 





MEN AND METHODS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


dency of the Pennsylvania Man- 
agement Training Directors Asso- 
ciation. In setting up the SKF 
program in 1946, Gracey began by 
conducting a survey to determine 
first what the supervisors them- 
selves felt they needed to help 
them in their jobs. The biggest 
single need, the survey revealed, 
was in the field of human rela- 
tions. Supervisors also wanted 
help in knowing and understand- 
ing their responsibilities, in direct- 
ing their skills and techniques 
and in understanding the intri- 
eate problems of cost control. 
Accordingly, Gracey organized 
his course along a master plan 
aimed at assisting every member 


of factory management to develop 
his individual abilities to the full- 


est degree. The supervisors are 
not required to pursue a predeter- 
mined course of self-development. 
The matter is left up to the in- 
dividual, so that he can voluntarily 
so enlarge his own sphere of ac- 
tivity within the company that his 
efforts are bound to gain recogni- 
tion. Gracey defines the program 
as ‘‘adult education where a man 
with ambition and determination 
ean reach his own fullness of 
maturity with expert guidance 
when he wants and asks for it.” 
In line with the results of the ini- 
tial survey, ‘‘Responsibility Semi- 
nars’’ were set up at which 
supervisors outlined, both to their 
superiors and to each other, from 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Stand Up Longer 
Because 


They are Engineered to the Truck 


Tooth Load is Distributed Over 4 
Planetary Pinions 
Lubrication Starts the Instant 
Gears Turn Over 
Planetary Construction Results in 
Minimum Wear 


Axle Housing Deflection Cannot 
Affect the Planetary Gears 








The outstanding performance records achieved by Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axles 


are the result of sound engineering and exclusive construction advantages. 


Only Eaton Axles have the rugged planetary design and the Forced-Flow 

Oiling System—features which contribute to greatly increased life and lower 

maintenance cost. See your truck dealer for complete information about Eaton 
2-Speed Truck Axles. 


MORE THAN A MILLION EATON 2-SPEED AXLES IN TRUCKS TODAY 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


brle Di wsgton 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 















































get the advantages of both 


wth fairbanks 


Solidly based on years of on-the-job study and ex- 
perience in all types of load-handling assignments, 

the standard line of Fairbanks Hand and Platform Trucks 
includes over 90 basic designs — developed to put the maxi- 
mum possible speed and ease into 90 specific types of jobs. 
With this unusually large variety to choose from, you can 
pick a Fairbanks Truck that will give you the job-design 
advantages you want, plus the savings in time and money 
that always go with standard equipment. For complete in- 
formation about the entire Fairbanks line, or details about 
any specific truck, write The Fairbanks Company, 393 
Lafayette St., New York 3, N. Y.; 520 Atlantic Ave., Boston 
10, Mass.; 15 Ferry St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 748 M&M Bldg., 


Houston 2, Texas. 


MQ 2448 Commander Steel Frame 
Platform fruck. Hardwood platforms 
securely bolted between heavy angle 
irons; ends and sides armored to as- 
sure long life. Heavy duty, double ball 
bearing, semi-steel casters provide easy 
rolling and steering. Sizes 24’’ x 48’’ 
oe 30” = 7x". 


$2742A Commander Steel Frame 
Platform Truck. Identical in general 
construction features with the Q type 
truck, but is Tilting or Center Bal- 
ance Type for quick turning in small 
space, around sharp corners, etc. 
Turns in its own length, pushes from 
either end. Sizes 27’’ x 42"’ to 30” 
x 60”. 


$4681 Factory Truck. Hardwood 
construction throughout, ball bearing 
swivel type casters. Balances on cen- 
ter wheels. A lightweight, durable, 
easy-to-operate truck that handles 
light, bulky loads with unusual facil- 








ity. Wooden stakes are removable. 
Sizes 24’’ x 48” to 36"’ x 60”. 


01459 Heavy Duty Wagon Truck. 
Capacity four tons. Extra strong con- 
struction throughout, including two 
3” x 1”’ solid iron cross sills. Wheels 
are broad faced for easier starting 
and rolling under full load. Sizes 
3" & 7s". 


500-7 Lift Jack Platform Truck. 
Lifts and rolls easily with heavy loads. 
Ideal for small spaces, eliminates 
many handling processes. Powerful 
jack operates by merely pulling han- 
dle down. To remove jack, handle 
lifts up, jack rolls out. Size 30’’ x 48’’. 


T1125 A rugged wooden frame 
dolly with side bars shaped to con- 
form to the hand. Four ball bearing 
swivel casters. For quick, easy han- 
dling of refrigerators, furniture, 
boxes, long cases. 
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ROGRESSIVE PORT 












gram that has earned for 

Los Angeles Harbor the title, 
“planned and built for shipping,’’ 
the Board of Harbor Commission- 
ers has set aside 11 million dollars 
for new construction. In progress 
now is the construction of modern 
passenger freight terminals at an 
estimated cost of 4.3 million dol- 
; lars. This project includes a 
wharf, 1400 ft. long, as well as 
two transit sheds. Nearing com- 
pletion is a 1.5 million dollar econ- 
crete wharf and transit shed ex- 
tension. This structure will be a 
modern general cargo terminal join- 
ing existing terminals and adding 


(exam tna the 50-year pro- 
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shed and warehouse shown at right center. 


... this month LOS ANGELES 


TRANSPORTATION 


General view of the Port of Los Angeles. Los Angeles Harbor will soon have a Foreign Trade Zone alongside the transit 
The only existing west coast free trade zone is found in San Francisco. 








The Port of Los Angeles, commercial funnel for the Southwest's 


18 million people, is rebuilding and expanding. 


The Harbor 


Commissioners have set aside $11 million sotely for new con- 


struction. 


The rich trade potential of the East promises a 


bright future for the queen port of the Southwest. 


greatly to their efficiency in opera- 
tion. 

Work involved on the project 
includes the construction of a con- 
erete wharf 812 ft. in length, a 
steel frame concrete 764 ft. transit 
shed with office facilities on the 
water side, railroad tracks and 
other improvements. The com- 
pleted extension will provide berth 
space for two freight vessels and 
will be served by high-line and 
low-line trackage. Ample storage 
space will be available at the rear 
of the terminal. 

For several years, the Port of 
Los Angeles has been the ranking 
fishing port of the United States, 





both in weight of fish landed and 
in the value of the catch. To 
provide berthing space for vessels 
serving this big industry at the 
port, the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners has under construction 
a new concrete wharf off the main 
channel. The wharf is 2,096 ft. 
long and 40 ft. wide and its total 
cost is 1.3 million dollars. A sum of 
650 thousand dollars will be spent 
for new municipal fish markets on 
the main channel. These are esti- 
mated to cost 412 thousand dollars 
and the concrete wharf adjoining 
them will cost 238 thousand dollars. 

Another improvement currently 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Scientific, company-wide cost analysis studies will provide the 
answer to excessive warehousing costs . . . These case histories, 
forming part of a new government distribution cost study, 
demonstrate what is actually being done in the realm of physical 


distribution. 


By CHARLES H. SEVIN 


arketing Division, Department of Commerce 














Mest companies have no 


antific" basis for the allocation of distribution 


costs. Managements o: most firms measure the success of their market- 
ing efforts—in "“rormal" times—solely by total sales volume and total net 
profit. Most managements lack knowlege about the disportionate spreading 


of their marketing efforts because of the difficulty of relating sales results to 
amounts spent. The Department of Commerce study, “How Manufacturers 
Reduce Their Distribution Costs," undertaken under the able direction of 
Charles H. Sevin, of the Marketing Division, had as its objective the presenta- 
tion of a factual description of distribution cost analysis methods which are 
actually being used by some progressive manufacturers and the results they 
achieved in their use. 


The report consists of a number of case studies which demonstrate that 
there is a practical solution to the losses occasioned by the fact that in every 
business there are sales which are much more profitable than the company 
average and a sizeable proportion of other sales which are much less profitable. 
Despite the fact that this disparity is a basic fact of business life which 
marketing executives encounter every day, a solution, as the report points out, 
has been reached by only a few companies. The report, which covers a 
broad range of marketing activities, should have the earnest consideration of 
management. 


Because of the fact that substantial, often spectacular economies, are realiz- 
able in the too often neglected “twilight zone" of distribution where market- 
ing executives leave off and operating executives take up, we feel that a use- 
ful purpose will be served in reprinting that portion of Mr. Sevin's report 
which is devoted to the purely physical phases of distribution. 








for reducing marketing 

costs—is to make cost stud- 
ies of the performance of in- 
ternal or physical distributive 
functions, such as storage, inven- 
tory control of finished goods, 
order assembly, billing, receiving, 
shipping, and delivery. Many 
manufacturers have found that 
there are important opportunities 
for eliminating inefficiencies in the 
performance of these distributive 
functions. 

Some manufacturers, paradoxic- 
ally perhaps, have benefitted from 
the experience of progressive 
wholesalers in improving their 
physical distributive operations. 


\ N important course of action For instance, the modern, 
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story, streamlined warehouse build- 
ing in the wholesale grocery trade 
is an outstanding example of how 
efficiency can be improved and 
eosts reduced. Here orders are 
made up according to the assembly 
line principle and mechanical tabu- 
lating equipment is used for pre- 
paring invoices, making sales ana- 
lyses, and for perpetual inventory 
control. 

The experiences of the manu- 
facturers described show that there 
are many practical possibilities for 
reducing costs by eliminating in- 
efficiencies in physical distributive 
functions. 

Case No. 25: A study by this 


company revealed that it cost more 
than twice as much to handle the 
same amount of the same kind of 
merchandise in one company ware- 
house as in another. Remedial ac- 
tions resulted in net annual savy- 
ings of 70,000 dollars. 

From a detailed study of our 
warehousing costs we learned that 
considerable variations existed 
from warehouse to warehouse in 
the cost of handling a ton of mer- 
chandise. To illustrate the pattern 
on an index basis, with our na- 
tional average as 100, we found 
that one of our warehouses could 
handle a ton of freight for 68 
percent of the average, whereas 
another required 146 percent of 
average. The question of why it 
cost more than twice as much to 
handle the same amount of the 
same kind of merchandise in two 
warehouses was obviously worth 
exploring. 

Our warehcuse studies led us to 
establish standards for warehouse 
operation. When we measured ex- 
isting warehouse staffs against la- 
bor standards, we found that some 
of our warehouses were overstaffed. 
It was discovered that the ware- 
house where our costs were 46 per 
cent above the national average 
had just twice as many warehouse- 
men as the volume of merchandise 
handled should require. An actual 
reduction of 25,000 dollars a year 
in warehouse expense as a result of 
this analysis was achieved im- 
mediately. 

How many warehouses should 
you have and where should they 
be located? When we asked our- 
selves these questions, we started 
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from a situation in which one of 
our 19 district warehouses served 
an area representing about 15 per 
cent of the market, whereas several 
others each served territories rep- 
resenting less than 3 per cent of 
either potential or present volume. 
Could we eliminate one or more of 
the 19 warehouses? 

Answering a question of this 
type is a long-term operation. Our 
study considered existing leases, 
alternate space availabilities, build- 
ing costs and material availabili- 
ties, the capital investment re- 
quired to build, and so on. Anal- 
ysis of this problem has so far de- 
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veloped the information that one 
of the 19 district warehouses can 
be eliminated in the near future, 
with an annual net saving of 
11,000 dollars. Incidentally, the 
warehouse in question was one 
serving a relatively large share of 
the market. Size alone is just part 
of the problem. 

This 11,000 dollars attainable 
saving, plus the 25,000 dollar re- 
duction in warehouse labor cost 
already mentioned, plus a series of 
changes in our method of serving 
certain territories and _ certain 
types of customers has added up to 
a net saving of 70,000 dollars a 


year at present volume levels, 
without capital investment. It will 
be a year or so before this saving 
ean be entirely realized, but the 
plans are laid and the machinery 
is in motion. 

We are continuing our study of 
warehouse operations, locations, 
and methods, because we feel that 
there are substantial additional 
savings possible in the cost of those 
factors. 

Case No. 2: In this company’s 
highest-cost warehouse, the cost per 
ease of merchandise handled was 
more than eight times that of the 
lowest-cost warehouse. A_ typical 
case of merchandise was physically 
handled 14 times before it was de- 
livered to a customer. By using 
pallets and fork trucks, this was 
reduced to three handlings, with a 
warehouse-labor savings of 9 cents 
per case. These and other savings 
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BIG regulation... 











HE General Rate Committee of the 

Eastern Motor Freight Conference is 
preparing to file a petition with the ICC, 
seeking authorization for a blank increase 
of 25 percent in maximum class rates, as 
prescribed in Ex Parte MC-22. In order 
to ameliorate the present financial plight 
of the carriers, a class rate interim ad- 
justment, in sufficient amount to assure 
solvency of the carriers, is also sought. 
The General Rate Committee will also 
request: 

That commodity rates be increased con- 
currently and be not less than the same 
percentage amounts as class rates are in- 
creased; 

That pending adjudication, the Com- 
mission prohibit the filing of reductions in 
rates excepting the proposed reduced rates 
for filing to meet the rate of a competitive 
carrier and that the Commission require 
justification for any such reduction; 


That the Commission require each motor 
carrier within the area of Ex Parte MC-22 
to show cause why their commodity rates 
should not be cancelled; 

That class rates found to be reasonable 
and commodity rates found to be just 
after investigation of their status to be 
prescribed as minimum rates; 

That for the purpose of uniformity of 
interstate and intrastate transportation, all 
rates within the New England states shall 
be increased by the respective controlling 
Public Utilities bodies and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the same amounts. 

It is expected that the petition will 
receive consideration by the Commission 
within three months after presentation. 
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... LITTLE control 


Truckers are squeezed between inflexible government regula- 
tions and the increasing costs of operation, which too often are 
difficult to predict under present conditions in the labor and 
materials markets . . . To counterbalance this situation, govern- 
ment must recognize the vital role of the truckers in our economy, 
and give them the consideration now given the railroads. 


By ROBERT F. ODELL 


HE basic plan for the regu- 
7 lation of the motor carrier 
industry was and still is 

very sound. In the late nineteen 
twenties and early thirties, those 
who were in the trucking business 
were out to make a living as best 
they could, and the only way that 
seemed open was to go into a 
‘‘price war’’ to obtain business. 
Conditions were really chaotic, 
and the usual procedure in trying 
to sell an account was to find out 
what rate the shipper was paying 
and then cut it a penny or more. 
Nothing could have been more con- 
ducive to bankruptcy than that, 
but somehow most of us survived. 
Then along came the Motor Car- 
rier Act of 1935 and the truckers 
were to have their house put in 
order. It was a very good idea be- 
eause that house certainly needed 


a cleaning. All the legitimate car- 
riers who were trying to do a good 
job welcomed the advent of regu- 
lation. At last we were going to 
quote rates without fear that the 
next man would underquote, and 
would be able to establish certain 
standards of practices and opera- 
tions which would inure to the 
benefit of both the shippers and the 
earriers. The day of reckoning for 
the unscrupulous operator had ar- 
rived. Associations set up their 
tariff bureaus, individuals went to 
work on their rates and charges, 
and the practitioners got busy ac- 
quiring rights and routes for their 
clients. 

It took a couple of years before 
industry was on an even keel; and 
after that the truckers expected to 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Drivers go for its all-weather comfort and performance 
---it’s a new 1949 Studebaker truck! 


Builders like the new 1949 Studebaker 
pick-up trucks! Easy-loading pick-up bodies 
are standard on the half-ton, three-quarter- 
ton and one-ton models. Powerful 144-ton 
and two-ton models serve larger load require- 
ments. New “‘lift-the-hood”’ accessibility puts 
every adjustment point within easy reach. 
Instrument panel wiring and connections are 


ATCH the men around a 

loading dock when a revo- 
lutionary new 1949 Studebaker 
truck wheels up. How their faces 
beam at the sight of it! 


It’s more than America’s new- 
est truck—it already has a repu- 
tation as big as all outdoors! 


There’s a new sure-footedness 
in these new Studebaker ’49ers— 
the cab steps are fully enclosed! 
No risky climbing to get in and 
out. The floors are low—the 
doors swing wide and have auto- 
matic “hold-open” stops! 

Foot-controlled “air scoop” 
ventilators and adjustable win- 
dow wings keep out rain, sleet, 
snow! Studebaker’s amazing 


cab heating and defrosting. 

Unique Studebaker variable 
ratio steering builds up tremen- 
dous extra leverage when park- 
ing or rounding corners! New 
wide-base rims reduce roll on 
curves! New oversize windows 
and windshield increase visibil- 
ity nearly 23%! 

Set your sights on America’s 
newest and finest if you’re buy- 
ing a new truck! Stop in now 
and see the revolutionary new 
1949 Studebaker trucks—out- 
standing in low-cost operation! 


STUDEBAKER 
TRUCKS 


Truck Climatizer, available at NOTED FOR LOW-COST OPERATION 


on engine side—no need to fumble under dash. ‘ 
extra cost, provides dependable — erie studedaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A, 
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IMPROVING 
SHIPPING 
PRACTICES 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


Special Correspondent 


The rail and truck carriers are actively cooperating with shippers 
and claims organizations to reduce freight loss and damage. 
This coordinated effort may prove the answer to a problem that 
has long plagued the transportation and packaging industries. 


EVERAL group activities 
now under way in _ the 
Chicago industrial area seem- 
ingly prove that both the motor 
freight carriers and the rail car- 
riers are anxious to improve their 
transportation services to shipy ers. 

These carrier activities especi- 

ally include programs to cooperate 
with shippers in practical pro- 
grams to aid in the control of loss 
and damage to less-truckload and 
less-carload shipments. Their re- 
spective plans are to accomplish 
this through increased cooperative 
attention to protective packaging, 
package markings, correct weigh- 
ing, platform handling, loading 
and storage, checking of deliveries, 
consignee receipts, immediate dam- 
age inspections, prompt submis- 
sion and settlement of claims. 

Outstanding examples of these 

Chicago groups are: 

1. Inspection and Weighing Bur- 
eau of the Central Motor 
Freight Assn., affiliated with 
the American Trucking Assns. 

2. Midwest Group of the Na- 
tional Shippers Advisory 
Board, cooperating with the 
Freight Claim Div. of the 
Assn. of American Railroads. 
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3. Industrial Traffic Council of 
Chicago Assn. of Commerce 
and Industry. 

.Chieago Claims Prevention 
Bureau, affiliated with the 
A.T.A. National Claims Pre- 
vention Bureau. 

The C.M.F.A. Inspection and 
Weighing Bureau has been active 
in Chicago for about three years. 
But Manager John N. Strickler, 
with a small office force and five 
inspectors who operate on schedule 
in Chicago and the state of Illinois, 
considers the bureau understaffed 
as compared with field service 
needs. 

During their last fiscal year end- 
ing Mar. 31, the Bureau made 
1,324 inspections at carriers termi- 
nals, and examined 44,620 freight 
bills or. bills of lading. This in- 
cluded inspection of 3,039  ship- 
ments, 499 of which were made 
at premises of shippers or con- 
signees. These inspections dis- 
closed 1,608 errors. Most of these 
were in description of shipments, 
148 were in packing, 31 in mark- 
ing, and 24 in weight of ship- 
ments. Thirty-six of the inspections 
involved elaims. Also, there were 
131 miscellaneous errors, many of 


which involved mistakes by the 
earriers but did not concern a 
shipper. Many of the problems in- 
volving classification of goods were 
controversial, but it was necessary 
to submit only 5% of them on to 
the National Classification Board. 
There were 36 inspections which 
involved claims, mostly requiring 
examination of shippers’ records 
to determine the true nature of 
articles shipped. In practice, an 
inspector often will spend a week 
or more at a single terminal, dur- 
ing which he can examine most of 
the usual traffic handled, and de- 
tect errors and faults of both the 
carrier and his shippers. 

A total of 42 percent of all ship- 
ments examined were found in 
need of some form of correction, 
but not all of the corrections in- 
volved carrier revenue changes. 
Three and six tenths percent of 
shipments reported by bills ex- 
amined were found either inac- 
eurately, incompletely or incor- 
rectly described. Shippers were 
advised of corrections made or of 
irregularities in packing and mark- 
ing, and copies of such corrections 
were sent to the carriers involved. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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SOUTHWESTERN 


Wholesale Grocery Company 


iucson Phone 448 


ARIZONA 


Fruehauf Bodies 


now on the job 


serving: 


OST-CONSCIOUS fleet operators 

who have been buying custom- 
built truck bodies have now found 
new economies in the Fruehauf 
Truck Body Line. In some cases Frue- 
hauf prices were little more than 
half the amount they’d been paying. 


Others who formerly bought mass- 
produced bodies are discovering 
Fruehauf Bodies are surprisingly low 
in price for a finer, sturdier unit 
styled to their operation. 

But how can Fruehauf sell for 
less? The answer lies in these factors: 
(1) The modern mass-production 


——=: 





plant at Kansas City with its latest 
type precision, labor-saving machin- 
ery. (2) Fruehauf’s big-scale purchas- 
ing of raw materials. (3) Trailer 
body-building “know-how” incorpo- 
rated in Truck-Body manufacturing. 
(4) Well established nation-wide 
distribution and service. 


The most convincing proof of 
Fruehauf value superiority is best 
determined by comparison. So when 
you contemplate the purchase of any 
Truck Body get 2 bids with complete 
specifications — and be sure one is 
Fruehauf. 


BODY DIVISION 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 


Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday Afternoon, over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
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S part of its study of freight 
A forwarding in air trans 

portation the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has recently had the 
operations of Railway Express 
Agency and its handling of air 
express under review. In its de- 
cision in the freight forwarder 
case, handed down in September, 
the CAB concludes that the air 
express services now being per- 
formed by REA meet the public 
need that the public interest re- 
quires the continuance of such 
services. It was pointed out by 
the Board that even the certificated 
airlines, who opposed REA’s ap- 
plication for a larger and more 
permanent authorization, admitted 
that the air express services of 
REA are in the public interest and 
joined in a request that such opera- 
tions be continued until the air- 
lines, as a group, are ready to take 
over all air express operations. No 
date was, however, suggested for 
such a ‘‘taking over’’ and it would 
appear that it will not be reached 
very soon. Certainly the services 
performed by Air Cargo, Inc. for 
the airlines are not the same as 
those now rendered by REA and 
would not meet the public need for 
an air express service such as the 
latter performs. 

In answer to contentions fre- 
quently made that the railroad 
ownership of REA might have an 
adverse effect on the development 









EXPRESS 
and REA 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Aircargo Consultant 


A recent CAB decision finds the REA pick-up and delivery 
services are in the public interest and should be continued .. . 
Dr. Frederick discusses this decision in the light of some of 
the certificated airlines plans for organizing their own ground 


services. 


of the air express potential and 
might be inconsistent with the pub- 
lic interest, the Board pointed out 
that it had been unable to find any 
indication that the _ railroads, 
through their ownership of REA’s 
stock and control of its directorate, 
had inhibited or restricted air ex- 
press operations to date. On the 
contrary, it was shown that REA 
has joined with the airlines in 
authorizing the expenditure of 
large sums of money from gross 
air express revenues for advertis- 
ing and promotional purposes and 
within its own organization has 
actively and consistently encour- 
aged the solicitation and develop- 
ment of air express. The Board 
stated that: ‘‘The present volume 
of air express business and _ its 
continued steady growth provide 
convincing evidence that railroad 
ownership and control of REA have 
not ‘been inconsistent with the pub- 
lie interest, and no tangible evi- 
dence has been adduced which 
would support apprehensions as 
to the future.’’ 

The Board decided, however, 
that the terms of the present air 


express contracts with the airlines 
are not entirely satisfactory and 
that renegotiations would be in 
order. For one thing, the determi- 
nation and allocation of ‘‘out-of- 
pocket costs’’, which are guaran- 
teed to REA under the present 
agreement have given rise to con- 
troversy between the airlines and 
REA. Complaint is also made 
that REA’s accounting system has 
become outmoded and does not 
meet the standards of modern ac- 
counting practices; that its operat- 
ing methods are not such as are 
conducive to the fullest develop- 
ment of the air express potential; 
that its operating costs are too 
high; and that proper allocation 
of these costs has not been made 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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DON’T LET WINTER SLOW DOWN 
YOUR SHIPPING! 


Specify 


American Airlines Airfreight 





Your cargo moves swiftly and easily, 
far above surface transportation handicaps 


it’s Economical—The speed, efficiency and directness of American’s 
Airfreight reduce “hidden transportation costs.” When you look behind 
the tariff, you'll see that Airfreight is more economical, in many cases, 
than slower, surface transportation. You can operate on smaller inventories 

. save on warehousing expenses... avert losses through spoilage and 
obsolescence. 


it’s Creative — American’s Airfreight can be your key to new and more 
profitable distribution and merchandising. Its speed frees the capital that 
otherwise is “frozen” on slow shipments. You get faster, more frequent 
capital turnover. You can widen present markets and build new markets, 
through day-in, day-out use of Airfreight. 


It’s Convenient — Fast and frequent American Airlines Flagship flights 
on American’s far-flung routes insure prompt service. Pickup arrange- 


ments are simple and paper work is kept to a minimum. 


it's Dependable — American’s years of leadership in air transport stand 
behind every shipment carried. American was first with Airfreight and 


continues first in service. 


Find out for yourself how American’s Airfreight can 
work for you. Call the nearest American Airlines office 
or write to American Airlines, Inc., 100 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Aitfreight 
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| HANDLING 
L. CL. 
ON PALLETS 


While most railroads are still limiting the use 
of modern materials handling equipment to 
their stores department, the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois is applying lift trucks and 
pallets to I.c.l. shipments with beneficial re- 
sults . . . More widespread application of 








up-to-date equipment and methods plus 
thorough-going cooperation and experimen- 


fation by users and manufacturers will speed 
the solution of the I.c.l. problem. 


UCH has been written and 
M published in DisrrisuTIon 
Age, about fork trucks and 
pallets, particularly on the econo- 
mies obtained through the use of 
this type of equipment in indus- 
try and transportation. 
DistrisuTion Ace has also 
stressed the need of handling 1.c.]. 
freight by means of pallets, and 
recently discussed the use of fork 
trucks with accessories, such as 
load-grabs, crane booms, ete., for 


Distribution of freight into containers as it is received at 
Containers are 48 in. 


the freight station from highway trucks. 


x 48 in. and collapsible for return to the shipping point 
when empty. 















After the container is loaded, incoming freight is moved 
to freight house storage or direct to car with a powered | 
hand-type fork truck. 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 


Materials Handling Consultant 


handling l.c.l. shipments. 

When a subject as important as 
this segment of the materials 
handling phase of distribution is 
under consideration, it is neces- 
sary to keep in touch with con- 
temporary literature in order to 
know what is being done by 
others. Sinee the railroads are 
vitally interested in the handling 
of 1.c.l. on pallets it was natural 
for a railroad trade publication 
to publish an article on this 


subject.* 

When we consider that millions 
of tons of Le.l freight are handled 
yearly by the railroads of the 
U.S. A., it is not difficult to recog- 
nize that they have a materials 
handling problem, carloading and 


(Continued on Page 46) 





**“Railways Purchases and Stores”; see 
article in the October issue by John T. 
Turner, Manager of l.c.l., Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad. The publication 
has graciously permitted us to quote from 
the article at length. 





The powered hand fork truck has sufficient capacity to 
tier the loaded pallet-containers in the freight car. 
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AUTOMATIC FORK TRUCK AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTER 


Battery Electric Trucks and EXIDE-IRONCLAD, BATTERIES 
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1888... Dependable Batteries for 60 Years...1948 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 e Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto | 
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HANDLING L.C.L. ON PALLETS 


(Continued from Page 44) 


anloading problems, and truck 
loading and unloading problems, 
which could be materially reduced 
if better methods were employed. 
A number of railroads have been 
working through their stores de- 
partments in developing modern 
materials handling methods, and 
have done an outstanding job in 
using fork trucks and pallets for 
storage, handling, etc. They have 
also gone so far, in some of the 
stores departments, as to receive 
materials on pallets and to trans- 
ship between railroad storage 
points on pallets. However; as 
Mr. Turner points out, the operat- 
ing departments of most railroads 
have lagged far behind the fore- 
most manufacturing industries, as 
well as their own stores depart- 
ments, in the application of mod- 
ern materials handling methods to 
handling revenue freight traffic. 
L.c.l. freight consists of a wide 
variety of packages with small 
units not more than 6 in. sq., up 
to large crated machines. For this 
reason, the average railroad man 
has attacked the problem from a 
negative point of view rather than 
a positive one, always feeling that 
the fork truck and pallet idea is a 
fine thing to use when containers 
are standard and can be made to 
fit pallets, but it is not good when 
packages of miscellaneous sizes and 
shapes must be handled, or where 


After the cars are loaded, containers are fastened into 
place with gates held in position with steel strapping. 





shipments will not fit on pallets 
due to their length. 

Mr. Turner states: ‘‘Probably 
20 per cent of the l.c.l. shipments 
are of such length or size that they 
will not fit on a pallet, but how 
about the other 80 per cent for 
which a pallet can be used? Why 
hot take advantage of the great 
possible economies which can be 
made for that large percentage of 
the total l.c.l. handling?’’ In view 
of the above, the C. & E. I. Rail- 
road has started an experimental 
operation in pallet-fork-lift hand- 
ling of l.¢c.l. shipments, and we 
wish to emphasize that this is an 
experimental operation which will 
no doubt lead to future develop- 
ments, and improvements. It is 
expected that the C. & E. I. will 
continue these experiments in 
order to determine whether or not 
this system can be used on this 
important branch of railroad 
operations. 

Every shipper, every warehouse- 
man, every manufacturer of ma- 
terials handling equipment should 
be vitally interested in this ex- 
perimental operation, and should 
read with integest the following 
portions of this article, and study 
the pictures carefully. If these 
shippers have anything to con- 
tribute to the “ideas advanced, 
based on their own experience, 
DistrisuTion Ace will be glad to 





consider this information with 
view to presentation. 

In deseribing the system used 
in the experimental development, 
we quote from Mr. Turner’s article 
as follows: ‘‘In order to accom. 
modate the different sizes of pack. 
ages and odd-shaped shipments 
like tires, a collapsible container 
has been developed in which the 
four sides and the top all lock 
together on the pallet to form 4 
fairly rigid container which will 
support one or two more pallet 






loads above it, and yet which can § 
be knocked down to a 4 by 4 ft § 


size, 12 in. high. Obviously, owner. [ 


ship of the pallet-container and its 


return empty, if that be necessary, | 
constitute a real problem. So for | 


this experimental operation, the 
pallet-container movement of Lel 


ERT 


shipments is being confined to af 


routing of stations where it can be 
closely supervised, such as between 
Chieago and Evansville, Ind. Ar 
rangements are being made to in- 
terchange with the L. & N. Rail 


road to extend this movement of f 


Le.l. freight in containers to vari- 
ous points on that system. Up to 
the present time, however, this has 
not been done and the pallet-con- 
tainers have operated exclusively 
over the C. & E. I. system. 

‘In receiving l.c.l. freight from 
the shipper’s truck it is loaded 
directly into a container having 


(Continued on Page 72) 


A container type pallet solves the problem of handling 
odd-shaped objects like tires which cannot be handled on 4 
flat pallet. 
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For cost-conscious, improvement minded execu- 
tives! See at first hand the new machines and 
methods that are working daily miracles of cost 
reduction in factories, warehouses, stores. Over 
200 leading manufacturers will present the latest 
materials handling developments—in one place, 
at one time—for you to inspect, compare, buy! 


Hear the country’s top authorities describe newest refine- 
ments in materials handling equipment and techniques 
at technical sessions concurrent with the show. 
For hotel accommodations, write Housing Bureau, 
17th & Sansom Streets, Philadelphia 3. 
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MHI Discusses National Program 


Topics stressed at Cleveland meeting include expansion 
of Chapter Program and need for more standardization 


in materials handling. 


HE need for a clearly de- 
LL" nea program to further the 

interests of both the users 
and producers of materials han- 
dling equipment and the means for 
its attainment were major topics 
of discussion at the Cleveland 
meeting of the Material Handling 
Institute held Oct. 26. The im- 
portance of the rapidly expanding 
Chapter Program in promoting na- 
tionally the use of modern ma- 
terials handling equipment and 
techniques was stressed by J. W. 
Wunsch, of the Silent Hoist & 
Crane Co., and chairman of the In- 
stitute’s Chapter Committee. In 
recognition of the need for au- 
tonomy by local chapters. It was 
suggested that the governing body 
of three*appointed by the Chapter 
Representatives of the Advisory 
Board be elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Institute in order 
to give the chapters more of a voice 
in determining the overall activi- 
ties of the Institute. A program for 


the training of materials handling 
personnel was advocated by R. 
Kennedy Hanson, MHI secretary- 
treasurer. Such a program, Mr. 
Hanson stated, should include all 
groups in the industry and should 
be formulated with a view to ad- 
vancing the best interests of the 
industry as a whole. 

Other topics discussed at the 
meeting included the need for more 
standardization of fundamental 
elements in the materials handling 
field. In discussing the progress 
now being made in the organiza- 
tion of a gas truck product section, 
J. H. W. Conklin, of the Clark 
Tructractor Division, Clark Equip- 
ment Co., stated that a standard- 
ization project, affecting gas power 
truck design, is contemplated. It 
is expected, Mr. Conklin stated, 
that this program would parallel 
the work of the standardization 
committee of the A.S.M.E., but 
would be confined to gas trucks 
and would include, among other 


aa 





Putting final touches on the program for the Conference on Materials 
Handling, which will be held at Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Jan. 10-14, 
inclusive, concurrently with the Materials Handling Show, are (I. to r.) Carl 
Heyel of Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York, secretary of the main Conference 
committee; Curtis H. Barker, Jr., Pallet Sales Corp., New York, chairman 
of the committee; Bernard Lester, a Materials Handling consultant of New 
York, and Charles Kells, executive secretary, Electric Industrial Truck Asso- 


ciation, Pittsburgh. 


The Conference is being arranged by the materials handling and manage- 


ee 


ment divisions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, co-sponsors 
of the exposition with the Material Handling Institute. No charge will be made 
for registration and the same badge will admit to the Conference, the Show 


and the Materials Handling Theatre. 
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things, safety and control methods. 

Samuel W. Gibb, of the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., and MHI presi. 
dent, in discussing the 1949 Mga. 
terials Handling Exposition, stated 
that to date more than 103,000 sq. 
ft. of display space had been allo. 
eated to 217 exhibitors. The an. 
nual meeting of the Institute’s 
Board of Directors is to be held at 
the Warwick Hotel in Philadelphia 
on the morning of January 13. The 
regular MHI Membership meeting 
will also be held in Philadelphia on 
the morning of the following day, 
Jan. 14. 

Unusual and interesting features 
of the meeting were addresses by 
George D. Gaw, Director of the 
Color Research Institute of Amer- 
ica and by Serge Birn, Consulting 
Management Engineer. Mr. Gaw 
spoke on the use of color in in- 
dustry and Mr. Birn on economic 
conditions in Europe. 








Caster, Floor Truck Meeting 


The Caster and Floor Truck Manufac- 
turers Assn., now numbering 43 member 
firms prominent in the manufacture of floor 
trucks and casters, held its annual meet- 
ing in Cleveland, October 27. Topics 
discussed at the meeting included con- 
sideration of the desirability of adopting 
standards to govern general specifications 
for floor truck and caster manufacture. 
The meeting disclosed that the association 
is cooperating with the U. S. Government 
Federal Specifications Board in setting up 
caster and industrial truck specifications 
through its Technical Committee on Ma- 
terials Handling Equipment. At the meet- 
ing four additional manufacturers were ac- 
cepted into membership. 


Newly-elected officers are: President, A. 
B. Morris, Nutting Truck and Caster Co. 
shown above, right; vice president, C. 
Carter Bond, Bond Foundry and Machine 
Co. (at left); treasurer, A. B. Anderson, 
Nagle Chase Mfg. Co.; secretary, H. P. 
Nolan, of the association's Chicago office. 
The board of directors is comprised of the 
following: W. G. Reycroft, The Bassick 
Co.; L. C. Conner, Orangeville Mfg. Co.; 
K. P. Norton, Crane, Kilbourne and Jacobs 
Co.; J. N. Robins, American Pulley Co.; 
C. Carter Bond, Bond Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., and J. Stefan, Jr., Electric 
Wheel Co. 
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The manifest is a 
lic warehouse. 










































































‘deposit 
Even more, it 





THE MANIFEST 





slip” for goods deposited in a pub- 
supplies 


information 


vital shipping 


and, when accurate and complete, facilitates the distribution process. 


fest would be described simply 

as a detailed itemized list of 
various articles contained in a 
shipment moving via rail, truck, 
water or air. The purpose of the 
manifest is to give the consignee 
information as to quantities of 
each item; special code markings; 
trade names; order number; de- 
scription of product with corre- 
sponding weights; and any other 
information that might be helpful. 
For example, there might be desig- 
nations for special handling such 
as red or yellow markings, warning 
of dangerous cargo, or an indica- 
tion of the number of cubic feet 
in the package. 

This is an important document 
to the consignee because without 
it the entire shipment might be- 
come a scrambled puzzle. The car- 
rier’s freight bill may only list so 
many packages of a particular 
commodity, having a given total 
gross weight. Lack of complete in- 
formation upon arrival of ship- 
ments may result in: 

1. Lost time in unloading be- 
cause of extra time needed 
to sort and handle, or be- 
cause additional precau- 


[ LAYMEN’S terms a mani- 
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tions must be taken in ex- 
amining labels in detail. 

2. Less efficient planning and 
storage of articles because 
no estimate can be made of 
space required for each 
particular lot of goods. 

3. Less chance of detecting a 
discrepancy if goods ac- 
tually shipped do not cor- 
respond with shipper’s 
records. The total number 
of packages in a shipment 
may be correct, but the 
number of each assortment 
eould be incorrect. This 
might cause overages or 
shortages in warehouse- 
man’s inventory that 
eould show up later with- 
out there being any possi- 
bility of tracing the reason. 

4. Hindrance to settlement 
of claims against carriers 
for shortages, particularly 
on pool or stop-off cars or 
trucks. 

Since commodities may be clas- 
sified under one name on the bill 
of lading or freight bill to secure 
proper freight classification, but 
be ordered out of warehouse stock 
by another trade name, manifests 


and orders should be prepared in 
the same manner as goods are 
packed and marked, otherwise 
errors are likely to occur. Orders 
showing quantities, description and 
weight of articles sent to each 
consignee, should be included 
along with the manifest, if part 
or all is for immediate distribu- 
tion. Totals of all cases of a par- 
ticular brand on all orders should 
agree with the totals shown on the 
manifest. 

In preparing a manifest, the 
shipper should list quantities in a 
shipment by number of packages, 
these consisting of so many pieces 
per package, rather than showing 
the total number of pieces in all 
packages in the shipment—i. e.: 
25 cartons (6 1-gal. cans) rather 
than 150 1-gal. cans. 

On shipments made by truck, it 
is recommended that the manifest 
be attached to the carrier’s copy 
of the bill of lading, so that it will 
be available when the truck ar- 
rives at the warehouse, as often- 
times if the manifest is mailed it 
does not reach the warehouse prior 
to the time the shipment arrives. 





From the Service Bulletin of the Greeley- 
General Warehouse Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The efficient handling of bulky, heterogeneous material is often 
a serious problem. Ingeneous modification of standard equip- 
ment or the use of specialized accessories is the answer .. . 


By THEODORE WHITMAN 


hallmark of successful materials 

handling. This is true for 
handling jobs which pose special 
problems to the producer of ma- 
terials handling equipment. But 
it is even more true for those jobs 
which don’t precisely fit into the 
customary mold, and can’t be an- 
ticipated. It is here that some 
change in standard or auxiliary 
equipment is necessary to enable 
the equipment and its operator to 
work efficiently. These adaptations 
represent parts which are easily 
attached to the basic fork truck 
or hoist, and by modification or 
addition to fit the equipment pre- 
cisely to the task. 

The term ‘‘irregular objects’’ is 
indicative of the problems faced 
by manufacturers who either pro- 
duce many items of odd size which 
won’t behave themselves on a pal- 
let, which are not subject to unit 
load treatment because of certain 
distribution problems, or which 
are so bulky and unwieldly and 
tender to casual handling that the 
use of forks on lift trucks or a 
boom with cable for looping around 
the product is ‘‘out’’. On the other 
hand, this does not disqualify the 
use of a lift truck or overhead 
rail; it is the attachment or part 
in direct contact with the product 
which is generally at fault. In these 
cases, imagination and patience are 
necessary before the right answer 
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[natinank ot adaption is the 


comes along. Even more, a high 
degree of cooperation is needed 
between the manufacturer of the 
original equipment and the user. 

Problems of adaptation are par- 
ticularly frequent where bulky 
items are involved. Figure 4 illus- 
trates an interesting use of a hoist 
in shipping operations. The hoist 
is mounted on a third story I-beam 
extending out over the plant yard, 
and eliminates handling the large 
awkward load within the building 
confines. The hoist picks up rugs 
inside the plant, carries them 
through an open door, and lowers 
them to street trucks three floors 
below. A long electric control 
cable permits raising and lowering 
by push button control when the 
hoist is at the far end of the beam. 
The yoke-like pickup device fur- 
ther facilitates handling by pre- 
venting rugs from buckling in the 
middle and from slipping out of 
the sling. The attachment has five 
hooks to which slings are attached, 
hooks are spaced for handling rugs 
of different sizes. As illustrated, 
the slings are adjusted for maxi- 
mum length rugs and are lowering 
two broadlooms to a _ waiting 
street truck. 

Another example is found in 
Figure 2, which illustrates a two- 
ton electric hoist lowering rolls of 
paper from a second story ware- 
house to street trucks below, 
thus eliminating transportation to, 


HANDLING 
IRREGULAR 
OBJECTS 


Associate Editor 


from, and in elevators. Two right 
angle castings are threaded onto a 
wire cable-loop which is attached 
to the hoist hook. The angles are 
fitted over the edges of each end 
of the roll as shown and the ten- 
sion which results when the ‘‘up”’ 
hoist control is pushed, holds the 
angles tight against the paper and 
permits the roll to be moved up 
and down the length of the I-beam 
on which the trolley-hoist is 
mounted. 

In both cases, the basic equip- 
ment was standard; in both cases 
the attachments were designed to 
simplify and facilitate firm grab- 
bing without injury to the prod- 
uct. The ‘‘grab principle’’ is not 
the only solution to the handling 
of large, unwieldly items. One large 
papermaking company finds that, 
in the movement of paper rolls 
weighing about two tons, a fixed 
platform industrial truck does the 
work with dispatch. Two simple 
chucks on either side keep the 
paper from rolling off. 

Light work involving a bulky 
container where the small units 
involved must be readily separated 
but for special reasons have to be 
handled for a time as a unit load 
are shown in Figure 2. This illus- 
trates the use of a roll-away jack 
and a specially designed semi-live 
skid rack in routing cleaned 
elothing back to customers through- 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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GOOD PACKING PAYS OFF 


(Continued from Page 31) 











About the Author 


A. L. Russell, Assistant Traffic Manager, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Los Angeles, 
has been a member of the Sears organ- 
ization since 1942 when he entered the 
traffic department as a rate clerk. Before 
his employment by Sears, he spent twenty 
years in various jobs in the transportation 
industry, ranging from truck driving to 
traffic manager of one of the large mid- 
western motor freight carriers. 

Russell has been a leader on the Pacific 
coast in the campaign for better packing 
and shipping, contributing time and effort 
to the furthering of educational programs 
such as the Packaging Exposition held in 
Los Angeles last year, sponsored by the 
Motor Truck Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia. . 























types of movement. Shipment by 
rail can move either in carloads or 
in less carloads. Less carload 
shipments, however, are subject to 
more handling than carload ship- 
ments and, as a result, must have 
greater protection. Shipments are 
usually picked up by motor trucks, 
taken to carrier’s depots, un- 
loaded, and reloaded into mer- 
chandise cars. These cars are then 
shipped to destinations or break 
bulk points where the shipments 
are reloaded into other cars, or 
into trucks for final delivery to 
the consignees. At some points, 
delivery is effected by trap cars. 
Each piece, we can see, is handled 
at least six times. 

Truck shipments are similar ex- 
cept that often the carrier will 
elect to load the merchandise di- 
rectly into the vehicle which will 
perform the road haul service. 

Express and parcel post involve 
many handlings. A typical route 
is from delivery truck to post office 
dock, to sorting tables, to hand 
truck, to the post office car on the 
train, to the pick-up truck, to the 
destination post office, to the de- 
livery truck. 

The handling of merchandise in 
the warehouse, after the initial 
transportation, must be given care- 
ful consideration. The manner of 
storage, whether on pallets, skids, 
shelves, or even in open stock on 
the floor, has a definite bearing on 
the amount and the quality of the 
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packaging to be placed around the 
commodity. An article loaded on 
pallets, handled by fork trucks, 
stored on the same pallets, and re- 
shipped on these pallets is going 
to require less than any article 
shipped in individual packages 
and handled manually from the 
steamship, rail car, or other means 
of transportation. 

Methods of distribution are an 
equally important factor. The man 
designing the ‘‘specs’’ on a pack- 
age should ask some very impor- 
tant questions: 

Is the ‘tem distributed from 
a warehouse? 

Is the item shipped direct to 
retail stores and then de- 
livered to customers ? 

Does the customer carry the 
item home or does the store 
deliver to the customer? 

Is the article distributed in 
the original package and the 
same unit quantity as 
shipped ? 

A large number of factors enter 
into the design of packages from 
the transportation angle. These 
factors, of course, must be consid- 
ered in their relationship to other 
factors such as interior packing, 
waterproofing, impact protection, 
appearance, and above all, the cost 
of the protection. 

A packaging engineer must 
know just what is going to happen 
to every article for which he de- 
signs a package. He must know 





what the protection is for—againg 
marring? abrasion? soiling? faq. 
ing? moisture? 

To illustrate this point, let me 
borrow from J. L. Ware, the pack. 
ing expert of Sears, Roebuck ang 
Co., in Chicago. His problem was 
to pack a chest of drawers whieh 
was finished in an air dried var. 
nish. Naturally, it was impossible 
to apply any pressure to the sur. 
face of the article. Waxed, glazed, 
or similar papers could not be used 
because of their tendency to mar 
the surface of this type of finish, 
A study was made of the methods 
of transportation, the methods of 
warehousing, distribution, and de 
livery. The result was the devel. 
opment of a wood reinforced fiber. 
board carton, with the chest sus 
pended by anchoring it to the 
wood reinforcing or crate men- 
bers. This could be done because 
the back of the chest is not fin 
ished. A follow-up study has 
shown that this thinking was right. 
Until this day, there are practi- 
eally no claims on this article for 
damage in transportation. 

We have recently seen a number 
of packaging men making studies 
of railway freight stations, steam- 
ship docks, truck and airlines. | 
am certain those engineers are 
going to be able to design pack- 
ages that far excel those designed 
by men who have never seen 4 
freight dock and who do not know 
what happens to freight in the 
hands of the carrier. Evidence is 
offered every day pointing to the 
wisdom of knowing how freight is 
handled. 

In Los Angeles, a manufacturer, 
using his own truck, was deliver- 
ing to one of the larger chain 
stores coffee tables wrapped indi- 
vidually in double layers of kraft 
paper and mounted on pieces of 
lath for skids. He also sold such 
tables to customers throughout five 
western states, shipping them by 
rail and truck over distances up to 
six hundred miles. The distant 
customers complained that the 
tables were damaged when re 
ceived. The manufacturer was 
notified and a correction was re 
quested. He replied that the pack- 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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pa Chicago Trade Zone 


Opposed 

J. Leo Cooke, president of the AWA, 
speaking at the recent American 
Merchant Marine Conference, character- 
zed the foreign trade zones act of 
1934 as a noble experiment that had 
accomplished nothing and had resulted 
in discrimination since “the act does 
not lend itself to the establishment of 
zones except in certain parts of the 
U.S." Mr. Cooke, one of the speakers 
opposing the establishment of a foreign 
trade zone in Chicago, outlined a plan 
to make every customs bonded ware- 
house in the country an f.t.z. under 
specific conditions to be covered by 
amendment of the act. Such warehouses 
now being maintained as an_ integral 
part of the foreign trade community 
should be given the same benefits and 
privileges as are offered seaboard zones, 
he maintained. William C. Crosby of 
Fidelity Warehouse Co., concurred in 
demanding changes. 

W. W. Huggett, president of the 
North Pier Terminal Co., stated that 
there was no reason for an f.t.z. at an 
interior point such as Chicago. "There 
is no justification,” Mr. Huggett stated, 
“for a trade zone in Chicago, since it 
is not a coastal area and it is unlikely 
that commodities would be brought for 
storage or processing and resold to 
foreign customers.” 


























Warehouses and Packaging 
The final day of the three-day session 
of the 10th Annual Forum of the Pack- 
aging Institute, Inc., was marked by a 
forthright discussion by Harlan J. 
Nissen on “What a Warehouse Opera- 
tor Thinks of Packages." Mr. Nissen, 
who is general president of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen's Assn., pointed 
out that "Packaging in relation to dis- 
tribution costs is an angle of prime 
consideration . . . the cost of hand- 
ling packaged goods through a ware- 
house is naturally a part of the distribu- 
tion costs, and especially when ware- 
ousing is recognized as an_ integral 
part of the functions necessary to move 
goods from the producing point to 
the ultimate consumer. It is only natural 
that we should be concerned because 
our responsibility as modern warehouse 
operators is to help each and everyone 
of you cut down on the ultimate costs 
of every single consumer package.” 
Mr. Nissen constantly stressed the 
cost factor in both packaging and 
warehousing. In addition, he remarked 
on the extreme need nowadays for the 
close integration of such correlated in- 
dustries as packaging and warehousing 
and the necessity of their working to- 
gether closely on the practical level. 
Mr. Nissen is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Assn. of 
Refrigerated Warehouses and of The 
Refrigerated Research Foundation. 
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Whats alike abouts a... 
} Banker 7 


Financial houses use Air 
Express regularly to ship 
checks, valuable papers. 
Bankers know speed pays. 


Among biggest Air Express users 
are retail and wholesale florists. 
They’ve found speed pays. 

* 





food Manutaetuver 7 


This industry gets 
machinery replacement 
parts and supplies 
regularly by Air Express. 
In this business, speed pays. 


peed pays ’ your husiness, too! 


And you can’t beat Air Express for s . It’s the world’s fastest ship- 

ping service. Goes on all flights of Scheduled Airlines. Door-to-door 

service, no extra cost. Low rates: 28 lbs. goes 500 miles for $4.30, 10 

lbs. for $1.98. Phone local Air Express Division, Railway Express 

Agency, for fast shipping action. 

e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. 

e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 





Rates Include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


— 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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FLOOR TYPE 
TOW CONVEYOR 


@ FAST—Operator Drops Pin In Slot, Walks Away . . 
No Loading Time Lost. 


@ CLEAR FLOOR —No Obstacles . . . You Can Truck 
Over It Easily. 


@ FLEXIBLE—Can Be Routed As Required . . . Disen- 
gaged Anywhere Along The Route. 


The Webb Floor Tow Conveyor is a new type chain con- 
veyor running in a slot below the floor. Standard shop or 
warehouse trucks, either 2 or 4 wheel are used. The sim- 
ple towing pin mechanism is bolted to the front end. Un- 
complicated, easy to operate. No overhead structure to 
interfere with floor traffic. 


EY our EXHIBIT AT... 


NATIONAL MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION 
JANUARY 10-14, 1949; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOOTHS 421, 422, 514, 515 
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PORTS 
(Continued from Page 35) 


planned for the harbor will re. 
sult in the development of the 
large west basin area. Negotia. 
tions for the removal of the South. 
ern Pacific drawbridge across the 
entrance channel to the west basin 
are now under way. The Harbor 
Department this year set aside 33 
million dollars for the west basin 
development which will inelude 
building a marine passenger and 


freight facility just north of Berth [ 


145. Extensive repair work has 
been completed in the harbor area 
in the last two years. Untreated 
deck structures have been repaired 


and considerable replacement of 


fender piling has been made in 
wharves. 

Last month, the Los 
Harbor Department forwarded to 
the Department of Commerce an 
application to establish a Foreign 
Trade Zone. It is expected that a 


hearing on the application will be | 


held within 45 days and that in 
six months the zone will be in 
operation. Site of the Foreign 
Trade Zone is the Harbor Depart- 
ment’s Warehouse No. 1 situated 


on municipal pier No. 1 at Berth | 


60. It is planned to use rooms on 
the first floor of the concrete six- 


story structure, which has a total f 
floor area of 477,550 square ft. The } 


proposed plan for the zone would 
enclose Berth 60 and the four low- 
line railroad tracks east of the 
transit shed, the roadway south of 
warehouse No. 
area and former Navy building 
east of the warehouse. 

Berth 60 can handle more than 
100 thousand tons of cargo a year. 
Probably a major portion of goods 
to and from the zone will be 
handled by bonded truck or rail- 
road cars from or to other berths 
in the harbor. 


the dawn of a new era. 
East will be the source of supply 

Likewise it is 
for the sale of 


for raw materials. 
a major territory 


manufactured products. The Port | 


of Los Angeles will keep in step 
with the development of the Pacific 
area. 
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SHIPPERS COUNT 
(Continued from Page 27) 


non-receipt of goods, provided the 
shipments have been made in com- 
pliance with this section of the 
Bills of Lading Act. In order that 
the carriers may be held: 1. the 
shipments must be of bulk freight ; 
9 the shipper must provide and 
maintain adequate weighing facili- 
ties; 3. there must be a written 
request made by the shipper ad- 
dressed to the carrier to ascertain 
the kind and quantity of the 
goods ; 4. the shipper must give the 
carrier a reasonable time after the 
notice has been given to inspect 
and weigh the freight. 

In Boatmen’s National Bank of 
St. Louis v. St. L.-S. W. R. Co. 
the Cireuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit held that a 
carrier who issues a bill of lading 
marked ‘‘shipper’s load and 
eount’’ is liable for whatever the 
earrier has actually received from 
the shipper.5 This case involved 
the liability of the carrier for the 
goods in carload shipments of rice 
which had been loaded originally 
at Jonesboro and DeWitt, Ark., 
and had moved under local 
straight bills of lading from the 
points of origin to Stuttgart, Ark. 
Here the cars were unloaded at an 
industrial plant track and re- 
loaded. The reloaded cars were 
shipped on exchange or reconsign- 
ment order or negotiable bills of 
lading. The bills of lading were 
endorsed by the agent of the car- 
rier at Stuttgart ‘‘shipper’s load 
and count.’? The shipments orig- 
inally consisted of a certain num- 
ber of pockets of clean rice, but 
at the rice mill, the clean rice was 
unloaded and the cars were re- 
loaded with rice screenings worth 
only a small fraction of the value 
of the clean rice. 

The Cireuit Court of Appeals 
observed that reconsignment bills 
of lading could only be issued for 
shipments which had not broken 
bulk, so that the notation 
“‘shipper’s load and ecount’’ could 
be regarded as referring only to 
the load and count of the shipper 





575 Fed (2nd) 494, 1935; certiorari denied 
memorandum opinion of the United 
— Supreme Court in (295 U.S. 751), 
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HEAVY DUTY 
LIFT TRUCK 


SS 





CUTS HANDLING COSTS 50% 
for The Imperial Desk Company, 
Evansville, Indiana 


All lumber used in the manufacture of 
Imperial’s well-known quality office furni- 
ture is handled by a Ross Lift Truck. Over 
a period of two years, this machine has 
consistently moved and stacked this lumber ata saving 
of 50% of former cost! 





Arriving at the plant via rail or truck, the packaged 
lumber is unloaded, stacked in the yard for air-drying 
then transported to the mill. These operations are ac- 
complished by the Ross in a fraction of the time required 


by former handling methods. 


This is another of the many examples of 
what Ross Lift Trucks can do for you. 
Why not get all the facts about Ross? 


me THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


285 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Threughout the World 





. IRON 
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at the point of origin, because 
there could be no reloading or re- 
countirg at Stuttgart if the cars 
were reconsigned from that point. 
It held that it was clearly the duty 
of the carrier to see that no re- 
consignment bills were issued ex- 
cept in accordance with tariff reg- 
ulations. 

The Circuit Court cited Chicago 
and Northwestern R. Co. v. Bew- 
sher, (6 Fed (2nd) 947), 1925; C. 
and N. W. R. Co. v. Stephens Na- 
tional Bank of Fremont, (75 Fed 
(2nd) 398), 1935; Dwinnel et al 
v. D.S.S. and A., R. Co. (242 Mich. 
357), (218 N-W. 649), 1928, as 
supporting its position that the 
carrier issuing a bill of lading al- 
though marked ‘‘shipper’s load 
and count”’ is liable for ‘‘what- 
ever the carrier actually receives 
from the carrier.’’ 

In Brewster v. New York Cen- 
tral R. Co. a New York court af- 
firmed a judgment of a county 
court which held that the plain- 
tiff, the owner of the shipment, 
was entitled to judgment in an 
action for damages for the break- 
ing of a piece of plate glass al- 
leged to have been caused by the 
negligence of the defendant car- 
rier shipped from New York to 
Schenectady. The shipment in this 
ease was covered by a straight bill 
of lading issued by the carrier, 
which contained a condition that 
the carrier would not be liable for 
damage by breakage or from any 
eause if it should be necessary or 
was usual to carry the shipment 
in open ears. The words: ‘‘ Loaded 
and secured. by the shipper, re- 
leased’’ were written by the car- 
rier’s employe. Testimony was ad- 
duced that the piece of glass, 10 
ft. by 9 ft. by % in., was packed 
and boxed by the shipper. It was 
earted by a cartman employed by 
the shipper to the railroad’s re- 
ceiving station where it was re- 
ceived and receipted for in good 
condition with the knowledge that 
the box contained plate glass. The 
box was secured on the freight 
ear and the box was not broken. 
At destination the consignee’s 
eartman, without examining the 
contents of the box, signed a re- 
eeipt for it in good condition. The 
eartman unloaded the box from 
the car, and loaded it on a vehicle 
designed and used for the trans- 
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portation of glass. It was trans- 
ported over paved streets to the 
place where it was to be used. The 
truckman was experienced in per- 
forming this type of hauling and 
did the work carefully. When the 
box was first unpacked, the glass 
was found to be broken into many 
pieces.® 

The court held that although the 
burden of proving negligence un- 
doubtedly rested upon the plain- 
tiff, it was not incumbent upon 
him to point out the precise act or 
omission in which the negligence 
consisted, and that proof of the 
nature of an accident may afford 
prima facie proof of negligence. 
It held that cases may occur where 
the proof of loss and circumstances 
connected with it may show a case 
of presumptive negligence in the 
defendant such as will entitle the 
plaintiff to recover upon that 
ground, in the absence of further 
proof. It cited an earlier New York 
Case, Russell Mfg. Co. v. N. H. 8. 
Co., in which the court stated: 
‘*Where the accident is one, which 
in the ordinary course of events 
would not have happened, but for 
the want of proper care on the 
part of the defendant, it is incum- 
bent upon him to show that he has 
taken such precautions as prudence 
would dictate; and his failure to 
furnish the proof, where, if it 
existed, it would be within his 
power, may subject him to the in- 
ference that such precautions were 
omitted.’’ 7 

The defendant carrier in the 
Brewster Case presented no proof 
of care and offered no explanation. 
The court held that the evidence 
disclosed a prima facie case of 
negligence, which, in the absence 
of proof of care, sustained a find- 
ing of negligence. 

It held also that general words 
in a contract of carriage, such as 
a bill of lading, are not sufficient 
to release a carrier from the con- 
sequences of its negligence. If 
such a result is intended, it must 
be expressly provided for in the 
contract. 

In Lewis Poultry Company v. 
N. Y. C. R. Company the Supreme 


* Brewster vs. N. Y. C. and H. R. R. Co., 


(129 N.Y.S. 368), 1911. 
7 (50 N. Y¥. 121), 1872. 


Judicial Court of Maine granted 
a motion for a new trial in a cage 
where the court below in a jury 
trial had granted a verdict for the 
plaintiff for loss alleged to have 
been suffered on the ground that 
the jury had misapprehended the 
evidence and had drawn inference 
so erroneous as to make it the clear 
duty of the court to set the ver- 
dict aside. 

In weighing the conflicting eyi- 
dence to determine which was the 
more accurate, the Supreme Court 
decided that the evidence of the 
defendant carrier outweighed that 
of the shipper. It found that the 
eount of the shipper, made at in- 
tervals of time in the course of two 
or three days when the shipments 
were loaded into the car after he 
had purchased them in small lots 
from dealers, was less reliable than 
that of the defendant carrier. 


The Court stated, ‘‘the decision 
of the jury counts for much. It is 
not to be lightly annulled. But 
weighing the evidence in cold cal- 
culating unimpassioned manner, it 
is our conclusion that the jury 
misapprehended the evidence, and 
from it drew inferences so errone- 
ous as to make it the clear duty of 
the Court to set the verdict aside.” 
The motion of the defendant car- 
rier for a new trial was sustained.’ 


Order Notify or Negotiable 
Bills of Lading 


In a case sometimes cited, the 
present writer believes errone- 
ously, as authority for the posi- 
tion that a railroad carrier is not 
liable for loss or shortage in con- 
nection with a shipment covered 
by bill of lading containing the 
notation ‘‘shipper’s load and 
count,’’ the question was not pri- 
marily the significance of the no- 
tation but the effect of such nota- 
tion upon the purchaser of an 
order notify bill of lading.® In 
this case an order notify (negoti- 
able) bill of lading was issued by 
the initial carrier to cover a ship- 
ment stated in the bill of lading 


®Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, (105 
ATL. 109), 1918. 

* People’s Savings Bank of Saginaw 2. 
Pere Marquette RR Co., (235 Mich. 399). 
(209 N.W. 182), 1926. 
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to contain 360 sacks of beans. The 
pill of lading contained the initials 
“SLC’’ indicating shipper’s load 
and count placed upon it by the 
manager of elevator company 
which shipped the car. The pur- 
chaser of the bill of lading knew 
that the initials indicated that the 
shipper had loaded and counted 
the shipment. 

The manager of the elevator 
loaded the ear, knowing that it 
contained only 16 sacks of beans 
although he had executed the bill 
of lading stating that the car con- 
tained 360 sacks. The same person 
prepared a draft for $1,440 drawn 
on a merchant, Nelson Sheppard 
Co. at Columbus, Ohio, payable 
upon arrival of the car at Sag- 
inaw, Mich. He endorsed the bill 
of lading and sold it to the pur- 
chaser. The actions of the repre- 
sentative of the shipper were pat- 
ently fraudulent. The court held 
that the purchaser of the bill of 
lading, which had been sold by 
the shipper, the Alma Elevator 
Co., to the People’s Savings Bank 
of Saginaw for $1,440, could not 





be an innocent purchaser because 
it had notice of the following 
facts: 1. that the representative of 
the shipper loaded the car; 2. that 
its contents were unknown to the 
carrier ; 3. that the weight was sub- 
ject to correction; 4. that there 
was no representation on the part 
of the railroad carrier as to the 
quantity of the beans in the ear. 
This case appears to this writer 
to turn on the fraud of the shipper 
and upon the status of the buyer 
of the negotiable bill of lading as 
one not an innocent purchaser for 
value, rather than upon the valid- 
ity of the restriction of the words 
**shipper’s load and count’’ as a 
devise to limit the liability of the 
carrier issuing the bill of lading. 


Conclusion 

The conclusion seems warranted 
that the words ‘‘shipper’s load and 
ecount’’ or words of like import, 
upon a carrier’s bill of lading is- 
sued to cover an interstate ship- 
ment is not a complete bar to re- 
eovery for the loss of goods cov- 
ered by the bill if the shipper or 
owner can prove what actually was 





in the car. There can be little 
doubt that the liability of the car- 
rier for the full actual loss can 
be enforced provided the shipper 
notifies the carrier in writing that 
it wishes the shipment inspected 
and weighed, provides reasonable 
facilities to enable the carriers to 
do so, and affords a reasonable 
time for the carriers to accom- 
plish these functions. 

A similar conclusion appears to 
be warranted with respect to car- 
load shipments which move under 
clear seal records, if the plaintiff 
can prove that there was loss, and 
that the loss claimed could not 
have been due to natural causes 
such as evaporation or shrinkage, 
or other causes for which carriers 
are not liable. 

In order to clarify these prob- 
lems, however, decisions by a high 
court squarely on the issues ap- 
pears to be needed for the guid- 
ance of shippers and carriers. 
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This crawling action lets the ESCORT roll up and down steps 
and curbs without slipping, jarring or bumping. 
. gets more work done every day. On level surfaces 
the ESCORT rolls easily on the two rubber-tired wheels. "« 


The S-2-S (top) is available in steel or aluminum and will handle "> 

1200 pounds and 800 pounds respectively. The A-2-S-M (bottom) o 

can be used in the regular fashion. On level surfaces the swivel 

wheel is dropped for use. The heaviest load can be moved with- 

out weight on operator. Available in both steel and aluminum. 
Write tor descriptive folder and prices. 


STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO. 





Old 
Reliable 
Hardwood ESCORT 


It eliminates 


Augusta, Ga. 
















All’ ESCORT trucks 
% are sold on a money 
back guarantee. If 
not satisfied after 
fair trial, return for 
refund of full pur- 
chase price. 
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PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 
(Continued from Page 32) 


tariff published and filed with the 
Commission to which a number of 
railroads are parties to pick-up 
and store-door delivery rules. Here 
it is: *In instances where con- 
signors and/or consignees have 
side track facilities, the carrier may 
use freight cars, but where freight 
ears are used, loading and/or un- 
loading of cars at shippers or con- 
signees place of business shall be 
performed by the shipper or con- 
signee.’ On the basis of that rule 
you will note that a rail carrier may 
make deliveries of l.c.l freight in 
ferry cars even though the con- 
signee prefers store-door delivery 
service by truck. The reverse ap- 
plies on outbound shipments.”’ 


‘Now take a situation where a 
railroad is furnishing store-door de- 
livery by truck in line with a con- 
signee’s request,’’ Burt challenged. 
‘‘Suppose the consignee for some 
reason or other fails to accept a 
shipment. In such a case, will the 
rail carrier attempt a second de- 
livery of the same consignment?’’ 


‘‘In the agency tariff which I 
just mentioned,’ McCormack re- 
sponded, ‘‘there is a rule which 
reads as follows: ‘If a shipment is 
once tendered for delivery, and 
through no fault of the carrier 
such delivery cannot be accom- 
plished, no further effort will be 
made to effect such delivery, except 
on request, and at an additional 
eharge...’”’ 


**In furnishing pick-up and de- 
livery service, Jack, do the rail- 
roads place any restrictions as to 
the handling of certain types of 
articles ?’’ 








Interfloor Conveyor 


A new low-cost escalator-type con- 
veyor called the Floor-Veyor Jr. which 
can handle a variety of products and 
has adjustable pitch is now available. 
Made by the Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., the 16 in. belt 
model can move a distributed load of 
525 |b. at 54 ft. per minute with a % 
h.p. motor at a 25 deg. pitch. The 
equipment can also be used at the hori- 
zontal, with slight modification, and 
appears as the "S" model. Its principal 
advantages are its low cost and flexi- 


bility. 
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‘**Certainly,’’ replied MeCor- 
mack. ‘‘Their exceptions apply 
to a number of things such as 
automobiles, household goods, 
empty containers, explosives and 
other dangerous products, articles 
of unusual length or size and many 
others. One railroad may refuse to 
handle rags in bales, whereas an- 
other may accept such shipments. 
It’s necessary to refer to the car- 
riers’ tariff for a complete list.’’ 


‘*Have the railroads always pro- 
vided the pick-up and delivery 
service?’’ questioned Burt. 


‘*Far from it,’’ said MeCormack. 
‘“‘It was not until 1931 that the 
Southern rail carriers offered the 
service. Western railroads es- 
tablished pick-up and delivery in 
Chicago switching district, about 
Jan. 20, 1936.22 Prior to 1932, 
except in isolated instances, rail 
earriers did not render pick-up and 
delivery service.2* Before that, the 
railroads did furnish a somewhat 
limited service at two points, Balti- 
more, and Washington, D.C. The 
service was eliminated at both 
places in 1913 because of rulings 
of discrimination.’’ 


‘*Do the railroads operate their 
own trucks or use outside truckers 
for the service?’’ Burt inquired. 


**Usually,’’ McCormack stated, 
“‘the railroads prefer to employ 
contract truckers.24 To a certain 
extent, the truck and rail service 
ean be coordinated to ensure ex- 
pedited transportation on fast 
trains.’’ 


‘* Are the operations of the regu- 
lar highway carriers more flexible 
than the combined rail truck pick- 
up and delivery service?’’ Burt 
asked. 


“It all depends on given cir- 
eumstances,’’ said MeCormaek. 
‘*Pick-up and delivery by trucks is 
often from store-door to store-door, 
in the same equipment, without 
terminal handling.25 The truck 
employed by a railroad must pick- 
up the shipment at origin, handle 
it to rail terminal, across the 
freight platform and into rail 





equipment, then unload from cay 
and handle through rail terminals 
at destination, and deliver by 
truck to consignee. Frequently, 
though, highway motor lines must 
incur the expense of picking up 
freight and carrying it to an as. 
sembly point for concentration in. 
to truckload.’ ’6 


“Ts a certificate required for 
railroad pick-up and delivery serv. 
ice trucking ?’’ asked Burt. 


**T’ll answer by quoting from a 
court case,’’ McCormack replied. 
“‘In 16 Fed. Supp. 908, the court 
declared: ‘Injunction to restrain 
the Commission’s order permitting 
railroads to file schedule for pick- 
up and delivery was denied to a 
truckman’s membership corpora- 
tion. A certificate is not necessary 
for such railroad operation; and 
it may well be doubted whether 
any party other than the Com. 
mission may complain.’ ’’ 


? 


*‘In that case,’’ inquired Burt, 
‘*which part of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act governs?’’ 


“It’s this way, ‘‘McCormack 
answered. ‘‘The service in which 
the truck operator operates under 
eollection and delivery for a rail- 
road, the operation being inde- 
pendent except that the railroad 
ean be held liable for loss and 
damage, is part and parcel of rail- 
road common-carrier service sub 
ject to Part I of the Act.’’2* 


Explanation of of Reference Marks 
Numbered symbols used in this 

article refer to citations from 

court cases or I. C. C. decisions as 


indicated. 
*C. W. Boin tariff 102-G, I. C. C. A-829 
1 See 34 I. C. C. 516 
2See 218 I. C. C. 441 


3See 218 I. C. C. 441 
4See 24 M. C. C. 501 
5See 34 I. C. C. 516 
See 34 I. C. C. 516 
7See 50 I. C. C. 555 
®See 197 I. C. C. 675 
®See 218 I. C. C. 441 
10 See 156 I. C. C. 205 
1 See 157 I. C. C. 277 
12See 30 I. C. C. 388 
18 See 140 I. C. C. 129 
14 See 140 I. C. C. 627 
% See 155 I. C. C. 129 
16 See 248 I. C. C. 385 
17 See 219 I. C. C. 245 
18 See 10 Fed. Supp. 358 
See 258 I. C. C. 697 
See 218 I. C. C. 441 
2 See 218 I. C. C. 441 
2See 1 M. C. C. 673 
%See 258 I. C. C. 697 
™% See 248 I. C. C. 385 
® See 245 I. C. C. 545 
2 See 243 I. C. C. 411 
7 See 4 M. C. C. 551 
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PUNCH CARDS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


procedure by which high-speed, 
automatic machines convert holes 
in digit-covered cards into an 
amazing variety of reports and 
statements — is finding increasing 
favor in a variety of distribution 
operations. But nowhere, perhaps, 
is it being more extensively studied 
—and adopted—than in wine and 
liquor wholesaling. From a control 
and figure fact finding standpoint 
it ‘“‘gets there fustest with the 
mostest.’’ 

There is much distribution op- 
eration in which the punched-card 
procedure (sometimes known as 
machine tabulating) has been per- 
forming what its management 
terms daily miracles. The business 
machine operations of providing a 
tremendous range of sales analysis 
and control information at breath- 
taking speeds—and more econom- 
ically than by former manual-me- 
chanical means—are at wine and 
liquor distribution depots through- 
out the country. The ‘‘daily mir- 
acle’’ term is used by an executive 
of the Federal Wine and Liquor 


Co., of Jersey City, N. J., which 
has been operating under the 
punched-card procedure for some- 
thing over two years. 

Federal’s general manager, Nor- 
man S. Feldman, nationally recog- 
nized in his industry for leader- 
ship in the advocating of faster, 
better accounting, inventory and 
sales statistics controls, rates sales 
analysis results through tabulating 
as tops in their operations—with 
inventory control and actual phy- 
sical distribution aids as close 
seconds. He is chairman of the 
Office Systems Clinic of the Wine 
and Spirits Wholesalers of 
America. 

Here’s the way he sums up the 
sales analysis statistics compilation 
picture: 

‘‘Tabulating gives us the exact 
movement on every item in the 
line, not just on the top sellers or 
a few general groupings; we get 
complete detail on every sales- 
man’s activity, not just impressive, 
but often misleading, totals. And 
we have at all times the full pic- 





ture on customer activity, indi- 
vidual brand, vintage and unit size 
movement, as well as the current 
picture on returns, methods of or- 
dering — whether by salesman’s 
eall, telephone or mail—breakage 
losses and credits.’’ 

Actually, the production of sales 
analysis detail by the punched- 
card procedure is a by-product of 
a by-product of tabulating. The 
eards are punched first for inven- 
tory control, invoicing and general 
accounting procedures. Tax re- 
ports, purchase analyses state- 
ments and reports to the state 
Aleoholic Beverage Commission 
are prepared from the punched- 
cards, and while one or another of 
these by-products are in the works, 
automatic processes take place to 
set up the sales analysis material. 

Contrasting the punched-card 
procedures with manual or semi- 
manual operations, as it applies 
particularly to sales analysis, Feld- 
man has this to offer: ‘‘There’s no 
question but that even by largely 
manual methods you can get de- 
tailed summaries and other reports 
for sales analysis purposes, but the 


(Continued on Page 74) 











We wish you 
a Merry Christmas — 
and pleasant mileage 
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That your holiday season may overflow with the 
joy and good fellowship of Christmas time is a 
sincere wish of The Gerstenslager Company. 


"Pleasant mileage in 1949" goes right along with 
our Christmas wish—and if you happen to be 
planning the purchase of a new van or truck body 
a Gerstenslager Custom-built Body can help to 
make that wish come true. 
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IRREGULAR OBJECTS 
(Continued from Page 50) 


out the city. As clothing is bundled, 
it is placed in the rack according 
to the part of the city for which 
it is destined. The racks are then 
pulled to the shipping platform 
where they are lined up in tem- 
porary storage, prior to being 
loaded onto street trucks for 
delivery. 

Racks are supported by two 
wheels at one end, and by two skid 
legs at the other. This arrange- 
ment keeps the rack from rolling 
about during loading and when in 
temporary storage. At the same 
time, it permits easy transporta- 
tion by means of the roll-away 
jack. The jack fits under the skid 
legs, lifts the rack off the floor, 
and supplies a third wheel for 
hauling. The boards on the load- 
ing side of the wooden rack are 
removeable to facilitate loading 
and unloading operations. A piece 
of pipe, secured to the top of one 
side of each rack projects out- 
ward about 18 inches and is used 
for hanging coats and frocks. The 
method provides a neat, time-con- 
serving, and efficient pre-delivery 
handling system. 

The emphasis here is on tem- 
porary storage of small items and 
the principle involved is one of 
pick-up and haul. The skid rack 
combines the virtues of being 
easily movable and is also capable 
of fixed storage. In contrast is the 
more customary pick-up and carry 
equipment represented by the lift 
truck. In figure 6, a heavy-duty 
truck is depositing a ten-ton roll 
of strip steel on a stand. This ram 
truck is an adaptation which per- 
mits heavy moving work without 
use of special grab arms or bottom 
supports; instead, a ‘‘ram’’ is 
inserted through the roll, the load 
quickly balances and is then moved 
to destination and deposited. 

Adaptation may take the form 
solely of devising a new type of 
container which would be used 
with standard materials handling 
equipment. Figure 5 shows a mov- 
able platform for lengthy non- 
ferrous rods. Since the rods are 
easily bent unless supported for 
almost their full length, a sturdy 
platform was devised. Heavy wire 
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rope reels are handled in much 
the same way. The principle used 
is that of rolling, because of the 
weight involved and the inability, 
due to special production problems, 
to use overhead conveyors. 


Yale and Towne devised a suc- 
cessful and imaginative method for 
handling steel. Figure 6 illustrates 
the use of a special grasp attach- 
ment for warehousing large quan- 
tities of sheet steel. The rig moves 
bundled sheets through the air in- 
stead of across the floor, and re- 
duces aisle space to a minimum. The 
I-beam on which the hoist rides is 
recessed to ride between structural 
beams, rather than being hung 
from them, thus adding head room 
to the storage zone. Special bowed- 
out pickup elements facilitate 
handling bundles of various 
widths; blocks strapped beneath 
each bundle separate them and 
make it easy for the grab to pick 
them up. The electric trolley hoist 
has a capacity of one and one-half 
tons. The so-called pick-ups are 
essentially modifications of the 
pallet, and so designed as to save 
space. It is interesting to note that 
the pick-up element is an integral 
part of the load, and that the 
design of the rig permits a con- 
siderable range in the thickness of 
the load. The principle involved 
is the unitized pallet load, on 
overhead carriage. 

These examples are but a few 
which typify many cases of hand- 
ling equipment adapted to hand- 








National Packaging 
Exposition 

The American Management Assn. 
will hold its 18th annual exposition on 
May 10-13 at Atlantic City, N. J. This 
event, expected to be the largest so 
far, will be concurrent with an AMA 
conference on packaging, packing and 
shipping. Several hundred + gn 
executives, engineers and technical ex- 
perts will be on hand to discuss ma- 
terials, methods, procedures and mer- 
chandising from the management point 
of view. 

L. A. Appley, AMA president, added 
that the Exposition Exhibitors Advisory 
Committee, headed by J. M. Cowan of 
the Dobeckmun Co., will handle ar- 


rangements for the exposition. 











ling ‘‘odd-shaped’’ products. That 
the techniques save time, physica] 
exertion, wasted space, and money 
is obvious. Two specific companies 
where outstanding savings were 
made in warehousing operations 
are the General Tire & Rubber 
Co. and the Coca-Cola Bottling Co, 
of Honolulu. At General Tire & 
Rubber, work-hours were reduced 
58 per cent upon installing a pallet 
system and savings of $80,000 per 
year were effected. These savings, 
of course, were made after plan- 
ning, receiving and warehouse 
operations on a plant-wide rather 
than single operation basis. The 
problem of handling odd shaped 
items was encountered here, 
notably in tiering bales of crude 
rubber which come in rough un- 
even sizes. Boards were placed 
atop pallet loads to provide a base 
for succeeding pallets. 

In the Coca-Cola case, savings 
in excess of 50 percent were made 
in inter-warehouse shipping when 
fork trucks were installed to load 
and unload street trucks which 
carry Coca Cola from the bottling 
plant to a warehouse some 30 miles 
distant. Under the old method, it 
cost $6,600 to load 300,000 cases 
per year; under the new system it 
cost $3,480. These figures do not 
include savings effected by a simi- 
lar unloading system. Equally 
great savings are expected of a 
new system devised for facilitat- 
ing loading and unloading trucks 
which distribute Coca-Cola to local 
confectionery, drug, and concession 
stores. 

The imaginative adaptation of 
standardized equipment not only 
serves to increase the usefulness 
of materials handling devices but 
paves the way for basically new 
approaches. For example, there is 
the lift truck which operates on 
rails, thus being a sort of hybrid 
between a rail car and lift truck. 
This job was devised to operate in 
a steel mill. This ‘‘hybrid’’ is in 
essence an overhead rail conveyor 
turned upside down. Whether 
equipment is ‘‘stood on its head”’ 
or hooked onto another piece of 
equipment to do a specific task, 
or given a set of ‘‘arms’”’ to imitate 
a robot, it is all a prime example 
to American inventiveness and the 
perpetual urge to do the job better 
and cheaper. 
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Cardoplate 


new Addressograph devel- 
A opment that will introduce 
to materials handling pro- 
eedures an important cost-cutting, 
time-reducing improvement, is an- 
nounced by the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation. The 
unique development which is being 
marketed as the ‘‘Cardoplate Self 
Writing Record,’’ embodies the 
use of a light-weight embossed 
metal plate which can be attached 
to standard accounting forms, 
making it possible for the first 
time in accounting history to add 
the mechanical ‘‘mass typing’’ 
features of an Addressograph plate 
to the conventional functions of a 
basic accounting record. It intro- 
duces accurate, mechanical pro- 
cessing of data and enables users 
to transcribe key information about 
persons, products or services in- 
stantly on any business form— 
directly from a posted record at 
point of use. 
In conjunction with the Cardo- 
plate, self-writing unit, the com- 
pany is also introducing a port- 


able transcribing unit, Addresso- 
graph Model 125. This machine is 
smaller than a typewriter and can 
be operated on any convenient 
stand, desk or table. It accommo- 
dates forms ranging from four into 
8-11/16th in. wide and of unlimited 
length. The new transcriber has 
the same single stroke operation 
that characterizes other Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph transcrip- 
tion machines. In addition, it is 
equipped with several special de- 
sign features which further sim- 
plify the Cardoplate operations. 
For instance, it has instantly ad- 
justable gauges for registering top 
and side margins, ribbon inked on 
one side only to prevent ink from 


depositing on Cardoplate type 
characters and then offset to 
forms. 


The Cardoplate capacity is four 
lines of .166-in. spacing, giving 25 
characters at 12 per inch in each 
line. The: plate itself is 234 in. 
long and 13/16 in. wide and holes 
through which the plate is at- 
tached to the records are 3/16 in. 
diameter giving 21% in. of space 
between the centers. 











A powered loading ramp that is quickly 
adjustable to a position above or below 
the loading platform has been introduced 
by Superior Railway Products Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. This hydraulic device requires no 
special “on the job" engineering to place 
the driving rams in position, is constructed 
of safety-tread rolled steel and has a4 
frame of standard channels designed for 
maximum strength and low weight. The 
ramps are built to handle five ton loads 
and take care of “off-balance” loads. 

















POPE & TALBOT, INC. 


**ESTABLISHED 1849°° 


Offices 
and Terminals 


SEATTLE 4 
TACOMA 
PORTLAND 9 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
STOCKTON 
OAKLAND 7 
LOS ANGELES 15 
NEW YORK 6 
PITTSBURGH 22 
DETROIT 2 
PHILADELPHIA 6 
BALTIMORE 2 
NORFOLK 
SAN JUAN, P.R. 18 


Foreign Agency - Offices 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
CANAL ZONE 
COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 
TRINIDAD 
BRAZIL 
URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 





Pacific Argentine Brazil Line 


Between Pacific Coast Ports and East Coast of South America 





= between the two richest markets of the world, Pacific Argentine 
Brazil Line presents an ideal opportunity for every industry to create new 
markets. The PAB Line (pioneered by us in 1926) operates new, modern 


C-3 cargo vessels with fast transit time . . 
best in terminal facilities with modern equipment for fast loading and 
unloading. If you contemplate shipments to or from these markets, 
contact our nearest office for sailing schedules and helpful information 
to your shipping problems. 


Limited passenger accommodations for those 
who wish to travel leisurely on PAB Ships 


“POPE 2 TALBOT LINES 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES « 320 CALIFORNIA STREET «+ SAN FRANCISCO 4 


. and offers shippers the very 


—— 
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COMMODITY CLASSIFICATION. 
| (Continued from Page 25) 


fective description ean result in 
loss of revenue. There is always 
that possibility, if diligent investi- 
gation were made, that commodi- 
ties were of such character and 
nature as to be subject to higher 
ratings. Failure to take reason- 
able and proper precautions, by 
assuming incompleted or defec- 
tive descriptions to be something 
they in reality are not, may result 
in applied ratings producing un- 
dercharges. Carriers are also 
threatened with the probability 
that carload and truckload mixture 
descriptions may be partially or 
wholly defective to the degree of 
prohibiting applicable ratings un- 
der available rules. In that event 
they would be deprived of the 
greater revenue producing less 
earload, or less truckload rates. 

In the final analysis the ear- 
rier position would amount to 
this: classifying errors that un- 
favorably effect shippers would, in 
reverse situations, react unfavor- 
ably against the carriers. The 
Interstate Commerce Act is pri- 
marily aimed at carriers and legis- 
lates against unreasonable classifi- 
cations and practices. By virtue 
of that mandate, carriers were left 
with no alternative but to police 
their own business, or face the con- 
sequences. One of many safe- 
guards is the creation and main- 
tainance of Classification Com- 
mittees. 


Classifications, by grouping arti- 
cles according to related value and 
by establishing ratings correspond- 
ing therewith, are the instruments 
designed to reflect the degree of 
reasonableness required by law. 
They are carrier-sponsored and 
are issued to carrier and shipper 
alike. In theory, classifying fune- 
tions engaged in by shippers may 
be construed as privileges accorded 
them by carriers. It implies car- 
riers, confidence in shipper ability 
to convert his products intelli- 
gently and realistically to classifi- 
cation standards. 

Transportation law incorporates 
a system of checks and balances 
whereby carriers are deprived of 
dictatorial powers. Adequate 
agencies are available to which 
shippers have the right of appeal 
to secure relief from carrier acts 
tending to upset equilibrium and 
produce hardship. While classifi- 
cations and freight tariffs are as 
distinct and independent in source 
as they are in nature, they do 
represent counterparts in the de- 
sire and achievement for reason- 
able rates and classifications. With 
one hand free and the other slave, 
such objective would be defeated. 
The importance of legislative con- 
trol over classifications cannot be 
stressed too greatly. Without such 
protection reasonableness of rates 
would be on a precarious founda- 
tion and meaningless to a marked 
degree. 








Role of Materials: Handling 


Mr. J. W. Wunsch, chairman of the 
MHI's Chapter Committee, in an 
address at the Chapter Advisory Board 
meeting in Pittsburgh on Sept. 29, 
pointed out that the “present state 
of development and application of 
scientific material handling principles 
and tools are much further advanced 
than the knowledge and appreciation 
of their importance in production and 
transportation by industry. Our progress 
in the development of equipment due 
to the demands of our industrial war 
machine has probably advanced in the 
war period at least 20 years of normal 
development. .. . . It is my view that 
the science, the expert knowledge of 
principles and methods is at present 
to a very large degree resident and 


divided between a few men in the 
equipment manufacturing plants and a 
similar few engineers in industry. And 
we may look forward to an early realiza- 
tion of the day of fruition when these 
people get together and fully co- 
operate.” 

Mr. Wunsch also referred to a meet- 
ing of the Gas Truck Section of the 
MHI with the representatives of the 
Factory Insurance Assn. and other in- 
surance people. The purpose was to 
arrive at a standardization of specifica- 
tions for the use of gas-powered in- 
dustrial trucks in certain hazardous !o- 
cations. The meeting was highly suc- 
cessful and promises much in this im- 
portant field. 
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WAREHOUSING COSTS 
(Continued from Page 37) 


added up to 100,000 dollars in one 
year, and when several new ware. 
houses have been constructed, an. 
nual savings in excess of 250,000 
dollars are expected. 

We discovered an opportunity 
for reducing our distribution costs 
significantly by analyzing an in- 
portant sector of our distribution 
process which had been in a sort 
of no-man’s land so far as execu- 
tive responsibility was concerned, 
This no-man’s land existed because 
our two major operating executives 
weren’t agreed where production 
ended and where distribution be. 
gan. As a result, there was a 
divided responsibility for the 


physical handling, storage, move- | 


ment, and control of merchandise 
from the time it came off our pro- 


duction lines until it was put into f 


our customer’s hands. 

Our manufacturing 
was interested in low unit costs up 
to the time the finished product 
left the plant. Our sales executive 
was primarily interested in sales 
volume and price and selling costs. 
As a result, the handling and 
movement of merchandise, the 
planning and control functions, 
hung pretty much like a hammock, 
firmly held at each end, but sag- 
ging and without firm support m 
the middle. For example, ware 
house location was a manufactur 
ing responsibility, warehouse oper 
ation a sales responsibility, and 
neither manufacturing nor sales 
paid much attention to the hané- 
ling, routing, and control of met 
chandise. 

As a first step, therefore, we 
appointed a staff executive 
charge of physical distribution # 
insure an over-all, company-wide, 
cost-and-profit viewpoint in deal 
ing with the problems in this field 
This provided for a concentrated 
and energetic attack on this hither 
to neglected zone and for the pet 
formance of the necessary researel 
on which to base sound conclusions 
This new executive immediately 
tackled these questions: 

1. Where should merchat 
dise be stored when it come 
off the production line? Should 
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it be stored at the production 
plants (of which there were 
six), in storage-in-transit 
warehouses, in branch ware- 
houses, or moved directly to 
the trade? 

2. Where should branch 
warehouses be located? Are 
present warehouses properly 
located? Does the company 
have too many or too few 
warehouses? (There were 12 
company-owned warehouses 
from which wholesalers and 
retailers were served. ) 

3. Are the warehouses of 
the right design and con- 
struction to insure most effic- 
ient operation ? 

4. Does the handling of our 
merchandise employ the most 
economical methods and equip- 
ment ? 

5. What are the most effic- 
ient methods of handling mer- 
chandise through the various 
stages of its movement from 
producing plants, in ware- 
houses, in deliveries to whole- 
salers, retailers, and event- 
ually to the customer ? 
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6. What _ transportation 
means should be used for 
lowest freight and delivery 
cost ? 

7. How should inventories 
be controlled and balanced 
with sales demand and pro- 
duction capacity ? 

8. How should orders be 
handled and filled for best and 
most efficient service to con- 
sumers? 

As suspected, the study soon re- 
vealed inefficiencies with respect to 
practically all of these questions. 
Many of the company’s warehouses 
were improperly located in rela- 
tion to the markets served. Some 
were too close together and, as a 
result, there was overlapping of 
territory. Others did not have 
sufficient capacity, hence were un- 
able adequately to serve their as- 
signed trading areas. 

Warehouse design and construc- 
tion differed a great deal among 
the warehouses operated by our 
company. Some of our warehouses 
were multiple-story buildings, 
others were single-story. Some were 
square, some long and narrow. 


Floor loads, column-spacing, load- 
ing-dock facilities, and order-as- 
sembly areas were obviously inade- 
quate. Accordingly, warehouse op- 
erating costs varied widely. In our 
highest-cost warehouse, the cost per 
ease of merchandise handled was 
more than eight times that of the 
lowest-cost warehouse. 

Furthermore, it was found that 
the warehousing function was re- 
ceiving inadequate supervision. 
Branch warehouses were under the 
ultimate direction of a district 
sales manager, who usually dele- 
gated warehouse operating respon- 
sibility to the head shipping clerk 
or warehouseman. This completely 
overlooked the fact that a consider- 
able expenditure for labor was 
being given a relatively small 
amount of supervision and direc- 
tion. As a result, only the daily 
warehousing routine was being 
handled. Little or no attention was 
being given to the opportunities 
for cost reduction afforded by new 
warehousing and handling tech- 
niques and equipment. 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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AIR EXPRESS 
(Continued from Page 42) 


in determining net earnings for 
distribution between the airlines 
and REA. 

On the other hand, REA com- 
plains that, compared with air 
rates on ordinary freight air rates 
on express freight are too high; 
that, although requested to do so, 
the airlines have refused to reduce 
these rates, that the airlines do 
not provide adequate facilities for 
carrying all the air express which 
is tendered them, that they fre- 
quently carry air freight and air 
express on the same flights and 
give to both the same service; and 
that, on occasion, shipments in- 
tended for air express have been 
diverted by the airlines to their 
own air freight services. 

The Board felt that there is some 
justification for these various com- 
plaints but noted that ‘‘it would 
be surprising, indeed, if the opera- 
tion of this more than 10 million 
dollar annual business did not lead 
to some fault findings and some 
criticisms, and it is to the credit 
of all parties that constructive ap- 
plication of these criticisms have 
led to some improvement in 
methods and practices.’’ 

The Board held that as long as 
the matter of distributing the in- 
come from the handling of air ex- 
press between REA and the air- 
lines is left to REA and includes 
the necessarily complicated provi- 
sions for the deduction of ‘‘out-of- 
pocket expenses’? by REA, there 
will exist uncertainties between 
the parties as to the accuracy of 
the ultimate distribution. There 
appears to be no reason now, says 
the Board, why the cost of provid- 
ing air express ground service by 








New Uses for Koroseal 


Koroseal, a B. F. Goodrich plastic, is 
now used as standard material for door 
lock levers and window grommets in- 
stalled in General Motors automobiles. 
New uses for Koroseal now contemplated 
include vari-colored floor mats, seat 
covers to match the upholstery and a 
brake pedal covered in brilliant red. 
Many a driver has sometimes wished 
that he could have seen something 
bright to stab at with his foot instead 
of fishing blindly for a dark pedal tread. 
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REA should not be the concern of 
that agency only. However it is 
plain that the airlines and REA 
cannot bargain in this respect, and 
toward such a result, so long as 
the airlines retain control of de- 
termining the rate which the public 
pays for air express service as 
stated in the tariffs filed by REA. 

If this situation were changed 
so that the carriers were to make 
a charge against REA based on 
their costs of carrying air express, 
then the tariff rates to be charged 
the public could be determined 
and filed by REA. Under such 
a new method of making air ex- 
press rates, a strong incentive 
would be provided for REA to 
keep its operating costs down and 
its rate to the public at the low- 
est possible level in order to com- 
pete with the air freight services 
of the airlines. 





The charge for airline service to 
REA should, of tourse, be agreed 
upon between the air carriers and 
REA, subject to the approval of 
CAB, and should insure the trans- 
porting carriers a reasonable mar- 
gin, and payments should be made 
by REA on a monthly basis with 
provisions for complete and accu- 
rate adjustments annually. Such 
charge should entitle the express 
shipper to space priority over air- 
eargo of other types, and the 
amount of the charge should reflect 
that priority. However, in arriv- 
ing at a reasonable charge, the 
fact must be taken into account 
that much of the expedition af- 
forded air express is attributable 
to the ground handling by REA 
and consideration must be given 
to the many functions performed 
by REA which the carriers have 
to perform themselves in connec- 
tion with ordinary aircargo. 

An arrangement such as that 
proposed by the Board would pro- 





vide a remedy for a bad situation 
which permits the airlines to ge 
tariff rates for REA and at the 
same time compete with REA fo, 
aircargo traffic. The Board, there 
fore, directs the airlines and REA 
to enter into negotiations looking 
to a new contract embodying the 
suggestions discussed above and 
that such new contracts should be 
submitted for approval within the 
next six months. 

REA had requested that the 
CAB permit it to enter into con. 
tracts with, and make use of the 
services of, the non-certificated 
aircargo carriers. REA contended 
that the fullest expansion of air 
express services is inhibited be 
cause of the inability of the certifi. 
eated airlines to furnish adequate 
eargo facilities and to adapt their 
schedules to the needs of many 
shippers. The airlines opposed 
any extension of REA’s present 
authorization expressing fears that 
a sizeable amount of the air ex- 
press business would thus be di- 
verted to the non-certificated car- 
riers. The Board held in this mat- 
ter that there seemed to be no rea- 
son for extending REA’s author- 
ization to carriers not yet certif- 
eated. REA, therefore, continues 
to operate only in connection with 
the certificated airlines. 

REA had also requested that it 
be permitted to handle air freight 
as well as air express and that it 
be granted authorization to operate 
as an air freight forwarder. This 
meant that the CAB had to con- 
sider the differences between aif 
express and air freight to deter- 
mine whether both services should 
be performed by the same indirect 
air carrier. 
lines contended that the differences 
between air freight and air express 
are unimportant and that, through 
Air Cargo, Ine., they eventually 
intend to drop the present tariff 
distinction between the two classes 
of traffic and bring everything 
under a single aircargo tariff. The 
Board however held that while 
air express cannot be distinguished 


from air freight by size or content | 


of shipments; that air express is 
not necessarily and exclusively 
carried in passenger planes while 
air freight moves only in slower 
all-cargo planes; that sometimes 
the time in transit of air freight 
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equals that of air express; and 
that, so far as the carrier is con- 
cerned, it is sometimes difficult to 
determine what cargo should go 
gs air express and what as air 
freight; yet there are important 
differences which distinguish these 
two types of services in the minds 
of shippers. The Board therefore 
insisted on the continuance of both 
services. The large volume of air 
express and the continuing steady 
rowth of this type of traffic, in 
spite of aircargo competition, cer- 
tainly shows not only that air ex- 
press is required by the public 
interest but that it is a separate 
and distinct expedited service dif- 
fering in many essential details 
from the air cargo service of the 
airlines. The Board stated: ‘‘we 
are convinced that if competitive 
factors are given free rein, air 
express will continue to exist right 
along with air freight and that 
both services will be utilized profit- 
ably and extensively by the public. 


| We believe that the distinction be- 


tween the two classes of service 
should be and will be maintained 
and that the continuance of that 
distinction is in the public in- 
terest.’ The Board concluded, 
therefore, that ‘‘REA should not 
at this time be authorized to handle 
air freight or to act as an air 
freight forwarder’’ because the 
competitive benefit between the two 
types of services will best be pre- 
served if the efforts of the parties 
dealing in each of them are not 
divided and if the functions and 
facilities for dealing in or with 
both are not commingled in one 
agency. 

From the standpoint of shippers 
and receivers of air express, the 
CAB attitude on REA means that 
this agency will continue as it has 
in the past but that there is a 
very good chance that within the 
next year air express rates will be 
brought more in line with the air- 
line aircargo tariffs. 
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Aero Automatic Fire Alarm 
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AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 


155 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Central Station Offices in all principal cities 




















Tampatch 


United Laboratories, Inc. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio announces a new product 
for high-speed repair of concrete floors. 
This new development, known as 
TAMPATCH, is applied to broken, 
rough or uneven concrete surfaces, in- 
terior or exterior. 
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More than ever it’s vital in these days 
of material scarcities that tonnage moves 
in and out fast—with minimum cost. 

So Shop Mule industrial tractors are 
at the peak of their popularity. Powered 
by the famous International engines, re- 
markably maneuverable, low in opera- 
tion and maintenance, they sustain their 
reputation as America’s most ver- 
satile industrial tractor. 





HEBARD & CO 


We'll gladly rush full specifications and . af The ee eee 
impressive performance data. peor Finite aed 
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BIG REGULATION 
(Continued from Page 38) 


have a more stable business. This 
was the case for a short time. In 
1937 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission laid down directives 
which established minimum rates. 
The trucking business started to 
operate under these and at last 
began to make a little money. Class 
rates were the vogue, and every- 
thing was done to see that they 
were kept in line, but in spite of 
the good intentions of the truck- 
ers, the insidious head of special 
privilege began to be seen. Com- 
modity rates were established for 
a few select commodities. The 
reason for this was good at the 
time. Carriers needed return traf- 
fic, and in order to get it they set 
up these commodity rates to attract 
that business. If that was the only 
way the truckers used commodity 
rates, it probably would have been 
good. However the privilege was 
soon abused, and the commodity 
rate became a two way operation. 

Along came the war and the lid 
was off with regards to routes, 
rights and commodities in certifi- 
cates. Anyone who had a truck 
could use it for about anything 
merely going to the O.D.T. and 














A small motorized pallet truck which can 
maneuver in narrow spaces has been an- 
nounced by The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. This Worksaver truck is 
battery operated and lifts pallets 66 in. 
for tiering. One important advantage is 
the 1,965 Ib. weight of the truck and 
battery, which permits its use in multi-story 
buildings having low capacity floors, or in 
elevators. The unit will be exhibited at 
the National Materials Handling Exposition 
which will be held in Philadelphia, 
Jan. 10-14, 
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stating that there was a need for 
the service. This was right, be- 
cause the government needed every 
truck and trailer that could be 
pressed into service to accomplish 
the job that had to be done by 
the motor carriers. However when 
the war was over the need was not 
there, but the carriers could not 
see their lucrative contracts going 
to pot without attempting to do 
something about it. Back on their 
regular runs, the only way to get 
traffic seemed to be the old method 
of commodity rates. Class rate 
tariffs became a minor matter, for 
by now there were so many com- 
modity rates that almost anything 
that you could think of was an 
item in a commodity or excep- 
tions tariff. Leading off this field 
were the durable goods; the irons, 
steels, brasses, and other very 
heavy items. After these came 
groceries and piece goods, and 
with them a hundred other items 
such as wools, paper, soap, paint 
and oil products. Also included 
were long lists of miscellaneous 
items which were supposed to be 
similar or related commodities 
which all went to the same desti- 
nation. 

The pay off came with MC 22, 
issued by the Commission, which 
instead of being a minimum rate 
order was a maximum rate order. 
This order allowed and even en- 
couraged rate cutting by setting 
ceilings on class rates with no con- 
trol over commodity rates. It was 
based on data that was at least 
eight years old, and which data 








SITUATION WANTED 


Man 48 years old, in excellent physical 
condition, with over 25 years of merchan- 
dise warehousing and marine terminal op- 
eration experience in executive capacity. 
Thoroughly versed in operations, sales, ad- 
vertising, insurance, traffic, etc. Special 
training in materials handling and pallet 
system. Location secondary, with good 
progressive establishment, with post war 
expansion plans. Can furnish unquestion- 
able references, all past business career 
and achievements Box E 545 c/o DIS- 
TRIBUTION AGE, 100 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 











could not possibly take into ag 
count the precipitous rise in cogts 
of operation. The net result of the 
order was to throw back on the 
railroads the less truck load freight 
which should belong to the truck. 
ers, and to make the same truckers 
accept car load freight at rates 
which are even less than the rail 
ear load freight rates. To have 
truck rates less than rail rates js 
a poor economy at best, because 
the trucks offer a service which igs 
more complete and superior in 
many ways to rail freight. For 
many reasons truck rates can al- 
ways stand a slightly higher base 
than rail rates between the same 
points. In fact MC 22 went so far 
in many instances that the com- 
modity rates were even higher than 
the class rates. 

The reason for the bungling in 
this case was that the I.C.C. went 
ahead with its corrective program 
without competent advice from the 
trucking industry. The advice was 
there for the asking, but the bu- 
reau appeared to think of itself as 
a body above the trade, and beyond 
accepting the practical point of 
view of men who are up against 
the hard facts of business life. 
This, generally speaking, is not 
done intentionally, but only be- 
cause a regulatory body is too apt 





The above photo shows an overall view 
of the new one-ton Ruger Hydraulic Floor 


Crane. Listed as Model No. HP-I8, this 
product of Ruger Equipment Co., Cleve- 
land, is of substantial construction, and 
has “no tip" stabilizers which pivot over 
floor obstructions yet provide extra stability 
on heavy loads. Height is 73.5 in., outside 
width 32.5 in., and overall length 80 in. 
Boom height at highest position is 105 in. 
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to see only the academic side of a 
problem, and not give proper con- 
sideration to the practical working 
out of theory in actual business. 

In theory, the 1.t.l. rates which 
were prescribed in this maximum 
rate order should have given the 
earrier a sufficient margin of profit 
to please him. However, this was 
not the case for two reasons; first 
the ‘‘weight breaks’’ made the 
rates on small shipments so high 
that the traffic was diverted back 
to the rails at the rail l.c.l. rates 
in spite of the fact that the truck- 
ers gave better service from point 
of time. This was particularly true 
in the longer hauls. 

Second, the minimum charges 
are too low if we service minimum 
shipments. It takes a motor carrier 
just as long to process a hundred 
pound shipment as it does one of 
twenty thousand pounds. The reve- 
nue received on minimum charges 
is so small that the trucker can 
not afford to handle the business. 
If you added together the total 
amounts of a trailer load of mini- 
mums, you would have a very im- 
pressive total. The ‘‘sticker’’ is 
that this revenue would all be 
dissipated by the time the carrier 
solicited the business, paid his 
labor for loading and unloading, 
assumed his over-the-road haul 
costs, and billed out his freight. 
Minimums would put a carrier out 
of business if he had to handle 
nothing but that kind of freight. 
Truckers want the small ship- 
ments, but they want them on a 
basis where they can compete with 
the rail rates, and when there is 
enough meat on the bone to allow 
us to handle the shipment properly 
without going overboard costwise 
on service. 

On truckload shipments the or- 
der just reversed the picture. Here 
in many instances the rates were 
set so low that they were less than 
the rail car load rates, and then of 
course the shippers are only too 
glad to give the truckers the busi- 
ness. It really amounts to giving 
us the business in more than one 
way, because plenty of times we 
are forced to haul at rates which 
are a losing proposition right from 
the start. 

The straw that broke the camel’s 
back was the method of determin- 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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| No time wasted. No "gangs" needed. No time 


THE NOLAN 


\ GE 
PORTO \09 Ronrens 


Pr SHORTEST FASTEST 
ROUTE FOR PACIFIC SHIPPING 








¢ 


54 TRUCK LINES 







5 RAIL LINES 







* 115 STEAMSHIP LINES 





By rail, truck, or air, PORT OF LOS ANGELES 
is closest to eastern industrial areas, saving 
valuable shipping time for exporters, importers, 
and traffic men. 

PORT OF LOS ANGELES warehouse — nearly 
500,000 square feet of storage space at shipside 
for trucking directly to assigned space in ware- 
house. Specify PORT O LOS ANGELES 
facilities . . . the Port that was planned and 
built for shipping. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE ON PORT OF LOS ANGELES 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 
City Hall, Los Angeles 12, California 





SAFER-FASTER-BETTER 


WAY TO OPEN BALKY BOX CAR DOORS 


NOLAN ONE MAN 
CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding balky box 
car door with the NOLAN Car Door Opener. 
Get greater safety . . . speed loading and un- 
loading schedules . . . order an ample supply 
to fill your needs today! 





* No strained muscles. No slips or falls. No 
broken arms, legs or mashed fingers. No fatalities. 





: COMPANY 
Cle ae Ke 108 Pennsylvania St 


~ ip Mee Only$27.50 cach (ey © BOWERSTON 
: ‘ F O. B. Bowerston OHIO 









Write for Free De- 
scriptive Literature 
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ELEMENTS OF MARKETING 
(Continued from Page 23) 


customers receive orders‘ promptly 
and as ordered, warehouse and 
shipping costs have been reduced 
25 percent and sales have in- 
creased. High customer turnover 
means high selling costs, and cus- 
tomer turnover in this case had 
nothing to do with selling com- 
petence. It was due to bad co- 
ordination between the sales office, 
the warehouse and shipping room. 
Physical distribution in the hand- 
ling and marketing zones was 
uncoordinated. 


High turnover is usually blamed 
upon selling incompetence. But 
sometimes bad service is the reason 
and behind this bad service one 
often finds that physical distribu- 
tion in the marketing zone is not 
up to standard. One company 
found after investigating high cus- 
tomer turnover that there was 
much dissatisfaction over discounts. 
The discounts given varied and 
their calculation was complex. The 
work was done mentally by clerks 
in the billing office. The complexity 
of calculation caused many errors, 
took a great deal of time, bills 
went out late, and collections were 
poor. The installation of calculat- 
ing machines designed to simplify 
the discount calculation speeded 
up billing and reduced customer 
turnover to a minimum. 


Another company, after analyz- 
ing sales, discovered that 40 per- 
cent consisted of small purchases, 
and that there was a loss on these. 
In other words, 40 percent of the 
business was unprofitable. The 
management revised its selling 
policy, instructed its salesmen to 
make sales in larger quantities, 
refused to take orders that were 
quantitatively unprofitable, and 
eut down its paper work in the 
office 20 percent. Its salesmen 
were rerouted so that 14 could do 
the work formerly done by 20; the 
extra men were sent to open new 
territories. Sales increased 30 per- 
cent and it was all profitable busi- 
ness. The revised selling policy 
necessitated additional changes in 
packaging, warehousing, handling 
and transportation, which also 
produced savings. 
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One company wmanufacturing 
many items had difficulty keeping 
a record of stock, consequently 
there were many ‘‘outs’’ and lost 
sales. The management had been 
using a perpetual inventory system 
operated by hand, but the clerks 
did the work so slowly that the 
inventory records were never up-to- 
date. Sales were lost because cus- 
tomer wants were not properly 
anticipated and the items they 
wanted were often out of stock. 
The management installed mechan- 
ical equipment for recording in- 
ventory and the figures are now 
available daily with one clerk in- 
stead of four. Sales increased, the 
cost of handling stock decreased 
and the management had impor- 
tant business data available daily. 
Streamlined recording systems are 
helpful in business analysis; pro- 
viding centralized information 
quickly on sources of supply, past 
prices, delivery performance, sales, 
production, credits, collections and 
other operations; reducing general 
ledger work in the accounting de- 
partment as much as 30 percent, 
and saving valuable executive 
time. They are needed by manage- 
ment to keep physical distribution 
in the marketing zone properly 
coordinated with those in the 
handling zone. Management must 
get all the facts, fast and fresh, 
about sales, cancellations, produc- 
tion, personnel, costs, inventory, 
etc., otherwise it cannot control 
distribution properly. 

Business machines of many 
types can be used to speed up 
deliveries, step up sales or bring 








Universal Reduction Gear 


A gear unit manufactured by Universal 
Gear Corp. is made in sizes from 250 
to 3,000 HP, in reduction ratios from 
1:1 to 3.5:1 and is a step-up, step- 
down unit in which torque transmission 
is sharply reduced, permitting the use 
of small simple couplings. These in 
turn provide such advantages as small 
oil capacity, absence of oil leakage at 
all speeds, and light weight. The gear 
revents torsional vibration or shock 
loads from being transmitted from the 
propeller. These and other advantages, 
it is thought, will create demand in con- 
nection with river tow boats. 











in business at an even flow, elimi. 
nating the costly peaks and valleys 
in production. No marketing cam. 
paign should be planned without 
checking physical distribution iy 
the marketing zone to make gure 
that the equipment in use is able 
to keep up with the increased out- 
put expected. One company did a 
good advertising job, brought in a 
big increase in volume, while pro- 
duction department met the de. 
mand and shipments went out 
promptly, but the company fell 
down badly on invoicing. In this 
plant, ‘‘figuring’’ was complex, 
involving posting, copying, priec- 
ing, sorting and filing, which 


slowed up the work. Bills were | 


often 10 days late getting to custo- 
mers, who had to pass discounts 
and complained or quit buying, 


The installation of 20 calculators | 


solved the problem, bills went to 
customers promptly, collections 
improved. Accounting machines for 
figuring and posting are an aid to 
management because they furnish 
vital information quickly, without 
which management could not con- 
trol physical distribution properly. 

In many concerns the office and 
factory supply rooms are piled 
high with forms, some of them dis- 
continued, many prepared at the 


spur of the moment by depart- 


ment heads without regard to their 
fitness to the operations of other 
departments using them. To handle 


operations with maximum speed, [ 


efficiency and accuracy, correct 
forms are vital. An analysis of 
the forms used in the purchasing, 
receiving, production, inspection, 
warehousing, accounting, selling 
and shipping departments was 4 
job one management undertook. It 
combined some forms, and changed 
or eliminated others. This cut 
handling and marketing costs, 
minimized errors and speeded up 
operations all over the plant. 
Sometimes multi-fold continuous 
forms for typewriter and business 
machines will speed up operations 
from the receiving room to sale. 
Few managements realize to what 
extent the business form can make 
or break overall efficiency. Bottle 
neck forms, too many or too few, 
ean waste manhours and money. 


Every management should make 8 } 


periodic check-up of the forms 
used in the plant and should not 
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it one department to issue a 
form without consulting some over- 
all authority. Adequate form con- 
trol is a vital factor in distribu- 
tion control. 

Often the filing equipment all 
through the plant is bad, desk 
drawers cluttered with important 
papers. Portable files, desk height, 
are time-savers in credit, sales, 
order, ‘bookkeeping, purchase and 
executive departments. The files 
ean be rolled from desk to desk, 
department to department, to fa- 
cilitate paper work. The installa- 
tion of streamlined filing systems, 
desks and compartments has re- 
duced filing time 50 per cent, 
papers are handled at lower cost, 
nisfilings are eliminated. The filing 
of papers is important, yet manage- 
ment often tolerates horse-and- 
buggy filing systems that make dis- 
tribution control difficult and in- 
ereases its cost. A good filing ar- 
rangement in each department is 
a big step toward effective dis- 
tribution control. The use of 
micro-film is coming into the pic- 
ture. Managements using them say 
that they are big space-savers 
when records are stored. It has also 
been found helpful to standardize 
all filing equipment throughout 
plant, wherever feasible. 


When budgets are planned, 
physical distribution in the mar- 
keting zone should be carefully 
considered. Usually, management 
thinks only of the handling zone 
in this connection. But addressing 
machines, mechanical typewriters, 
streamlined bookkeeping equip- 
ment, dictating machines, automo- 
biles for salesmen, ete., are as essen- 
tial to the attainment of budgetary 
estimates as handling, storage and 
carrier facilities. Sometimes the 
equipment used in the marketing 
zone can be operated for the bene- 
fit of handling, storage and pro- 
duction. For example, addressing 
machines may be used to cut sell- 
ing costs on mailings and to 
list part numbers, descriptions 
and names frequently written in 
by hand at considerable expense 
in the production and_ storage 
departments. 

We have discussed so far the 
internal problems connected with 


| physical distribution. Producers 


have no direct control over physi- 
eal distribution in the wholesale 
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and retail field. A wholesaler or 
retailer whose business is operat- 
ing effiiciently from the standpoint 
of physical distribution is a bet- 
ter customer than an inefficient EVERY MILE OF THE WAY 
operator. For this reason, pro- 
ducers should consider internal ar- 
rangements that build volume and 
cut costs. The sales departments in 
some concerns are using functional 
photography to good advantage 
showing retailers and other custo- 
mers how to profitably modernize. 


In the merchandising field, physical N A ° . 
distribution often does most of the orth Merican is one 


sales work. Functional photog- of the Nation's safest movers 
raphy can also be used to good ad- of household goods ! 
vantage in connection with safety : " 
campaigns, job trainees, sales Pro- |  toivers clock, or a houvetul of furniture, 
motional work, ete. you can trust North American to move 

In the ideal plant, the synchro- it safely to any part of the nation... 
nization of departments is perfect, Over S88 agents te serun you-See clasel- 
there is no lost motion, no bottle- aaacamaaaalattttin tal 
necking of the flow anywhere be- 
tween storage and the customer. 
This goal is approximated only 
when physical distribution in the 
handling and marketing zones is 
carefully supervised by top man- North YWiiltdiaels 
agement and each function of 
operation is well coordinated with 
other funetions. 














VAN LINES Inc. 
General Offices: FORT WAYNE, IND 














FASTER HANDLING IN SHIPPING 
ROOMS .. . with the HANDIBELT 


There's no problem to fast handling in confined spaces if you 
use the Handibelt portable conveyor—save lifting—carrying; 
users report 8 to 10 man hours saved and volume of items 
handled more than doubled. Easily wheeled about by one per- 
son. Handles boxes, bags or cartons weighing up to 135 pounds. 
Can be used inclined, declined or horizontal. Belt is free of 
side rails and reversible in movement. Operates from any or- 
dinary lighting circuit. Available in two models: No. II piles 
up to 7 ft. 6 inches; No. 16 piles up to IG ft. 6 inches. 
Get complete information—write for Handibelt Bulletin DA128 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales & Service in principal cities 





RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 
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IMPROVING PRACTICES 
(Continued from Page 40) 


All of the findings and corrections 
of the Bureau are made of value to 
the entire Chicago area motor 
freight industry through the peri- 
odical issuance of official Bureau 
Bulletins. These lists of correc- 
tions reported include name of 
shipper, incorrect description, cor- 
rect description, and item and rat- 
ing as shown in the official Na- 
tional Motor Freight Classification 
No. 9. 


Of course, when a shipper enters 
on a bill of lading an incorrect 
rating description of goods offered 
for shipment, this might involve 
a considerable percentage of the 
revenue due from the shipment, 
and if deliberately done would be 
in violation of the official shipping 
code. However, Strickler stated to 
the writer the opinion that nearly 
all of such incorrect statements un- 
doubtedly are chargeable to ignor- 
ance; and in many cases there is 
room for honest difference of 
opinion. However, he assumes that 
“*some rates were orignally estab- 
lished to meet competitive condi- 
tions’’; and also that ‘‘some spe- 
cific item ratings have been wrong 
for years.’’ He further assumes 
that many of such incorrect de- 
scriptions made by shippers are 
chargeable to shipping clerks and 
even Traffic Managers poorly 
trained and really ‘‘not able to 
read the National Motor Freight 
Classification.’’ In practice, many 
shipments received by motor car- 
riers are inaccurately described 
through a confused attempt to use 
a trade name or trade description 
of goods to establish their classifi- 
eation. 








Connecticut Meeting 


The Connecticut Warehousemens' 
Assn., at its annual business meeting in 
the Hartford Canoe Club, appointed a 
Merchandise Warehousing Committee 
under M. E. Kiely, chairman, and John 
E. Hyland, vice-chairman. These officials 
will give particular attention to the 
problems of the many merchandise ware- 

i in the association's 
membership. Another example of ini- 
tiative is found in the association 
inviting a fire marshal to give a talk 
and demonstration on fire prevention in 
warehouses. 
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Another carrier problem is 
weights. Many shippers show on 
their bill of lading with goods 
offered for shipment only an esti- 
mated weight; this is a real prob- 
lem because, as stated by Strickler, 
‘fonly a few carriers have scales 
or make any effort to verify weight. 
And does it seem strange,’’ he 
added, ‘‘that seldom does the esti- 
mated weight by the shipper ex- 








Zone Charge 


The Small Shipments subcommittee of 
the American Trucking Assns. is consid- 
ering the establishment of a national 
territorial directory to list the zone in 
which a given town is located and to 
use this directory for determining 
charges for small shipments without 
reference to freight classifications, rat- 
ings or rates per cwt. 

The problem is complicated by the 
fact that shipments of less than 300 
Ib. involve relatively high costs to car- 
riers. The subcommittee, instead of 
feeling that freight rates should be 
raised, has taken the position that re- 
duction of handling costs is the objec- 
tive. The Zone charge plan is a part 
of an overall conception of a Motor 
Carrier Small Shipment Service, involv- 
ing prepayment by the shipper and 
reduction in costly paper work. 








ceed the actual gross weight ?’’ 

He also expressed the opinion 
that ‘‘it is much better for a ship- 
per to show no weight whatever 
than to mislead the carrier by in- 
dicating estimated weights which 
are incorrect.’’ He described one 
such amusing example, pertaining 
to two shipments from the same 
shipper. One was described as ‘‘1 
crate—Power Pumps—49 lb.’’ The 
other was described as ‘‘80 crates 
—Power Pumps—1,600 lb.’’ The 
power pumps and packings were 
uniform, and the actual gross 
weight of a crate was 46 lb.; thus 
giving a total of 3,680 lb. for the 
larger shipment. 

There is much trouble also with 
**packing’’. Rule 5 of the Classi- 
fication assumes that the carrier 
shall refuse any article not packed 
for assumed ‘‘reasonably safe and 
practicable shipping.’’ However, 
Strickler states that in practice a 
earrier seldom will make such a 
judgment and thus rarely does 
refuse a shipment. And if damage 
does result, the Court decisions on 


earrier liability seem conflicting 


- variable in their interpretation a 


to whether it had been apparent 
that the goods were improperly 
packed or adequately protected, 
or, if properly packed, whether the 
earrier then had been guilty of 
negligence in handling. 

Another troublesome carrie 
problem is due to the use of fibre. 
board boxes, and whether a par. 
ticular box is ‘‘properly protee. 
tive.’’ Strickler reports that many 
carriers, and also shippers, are not 
familiar with the official classifica. 
tion specification for such boxes 
Many shippers have also been ws. 
ing second-hand boxes; and there 
have been many suspicions that 
in some cases box makers certifi 
cates had been placed on inferior 
quality boxes. Also, neither aver. 


age carriers nor shippers have | 


facilities for making their own 
tests, and testing laboratories are 
not always available. However, 
carriers are well aware that such 
testing inability does not release 
them from possible shipping dam- 
age responsibility. 

Motor carriers also are giving 
attention to the ‘‘astray’’ losses 
from boxes not properly marked; 
and they are passing on to shippers 
the suggestion that a package al- 
ways should show the name of 
consignor, as a tracing aid. 

Another tough carrier problem 
comes through the fact of no spe 
cific I.C.C. provision regarding 
delivery receipts. It is a rather 
common Chicago practice for a con 


signee to give to a motor carrie} 


only a conditional receipt for 4 
shipment delivery. This practice 
has been stimulated by unloading 
delays at consignee’s dock; by tf 
fusal of carrier to permit the 
driver to wait until large del: 








Aluminum Crane 


A welded aluminum electric traveling 
crane, believed to be the first of its 
type, will be built by Provincial Engi 
neering Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. All 
structural work will be made of extruded 
and rolled sections with strength ap- 
proximately equal to steel and with one 
third the weight. This permits increased 
lifting capacity without increase in gross 
load, may increase economy in 
construction of a building and reduce 
power consumption. Maintenance 
lowered by the fact that painting is not 
necessary. 
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yeries could be counted and in- 
spected ;» by consignee delays in 
making concealed damage inspec- 
tions; and also by carrier refusals 
to consider any claim later re- 
ceived. 

As remedies, Strickler suggests 
that consignee should provide faci- 
lities for prompt handling of ship- 
ments; that the carrier should per- 
mit his drivers to take time for 
proper off-checking ; that consignee 
should then make spot inspection 
of evident damage, and make later 
prompt inspection of concealed 
damage; and that the carrier then 
should respond with prompt han- 
dling of possible claims. But 
Strickler is of the opinion that the 
practice of conditional receipts 
should be discontinued. 

The Midwest Group of the Na- 
tional Shippers Advisory Boards, 
in close cooperation with the 
Freight Claim Division of the 
Assn. of American Railroads, is 
stimulating another type of ac- 
tivity to improve shipping services 
in their assigned area. This in- 
cludes Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, and Northern Michigan. 
Of course, the annual climax of 
their activity is aid in promotion 
of their April ‘‘perfect shipping 
month’’ program. In Chicago this 
always means a big annual meet- 








low cost electric fork 
truck said to equal in performance any 
fork truck of similar capacity has been 
added to the Transporter line. This product 


A full-fledged, 


of the Automatic Transportation Co., 
Chicago, called the Transrider, stresses low 
initial investment rather than high speed. 
Among the advantages incorporated into 
it are drive on the load wheels, high 
Pressure hydraulics, modern controls and 
a telescopic lift which can raise a load to 
130 inches, Capacity is one ton with 48 
in. load, 2,500 Ib. with 36 in. load and 
3,000 Ib. with 28 in. load. 


=, —___— 
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ing staged in cooperation with the 
Traffic Club of Chicago, usually 
with a speaker of national promi- 
nence and with the support of all 
local transportation agencies. This 
will include a large attendance of 
prominent rail carrier and motor 
freight carrier executives, who will 
mingle with local shipper traffic 
managers. 

The Midwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, on October 27, held a meet- 
ing at Fort Wayne, Ind., at which 
time they launched a new type 
of program to make shippers 
‘‘elaim minded’’ and to stimulate 
their interest in improved rail 
shipping. The meeting was at- 
tended by many prominent ship- 
pers, traffic managers and ,rail- 
road officials. The plan is for each 
consignee of a rail shipment, im- 
mediately after it is received, to 
follow up by making a post-card 
report to the consignor, and also 
the rail carrier concerned, as to 
arrival condition of the shipment. 
This is supposed to include spe- 
cific reference to loss and damage 
evidence; and if any, a brief state- 
ment as to assumed causes. 

In this particular field of ship- 
ping-improvement activity there 
has been encouragement from the 
A.A.R. Freight Claim Division. 
It was stated, at the recent October 
annual meeting at St. Louis of 
the National Assn. of Shipper 
Advisory Boards, that for the first 
seven months of 1948 there had 
been a reduction of 14 percent in 
the number of claims filed with 
the A.A.R. Freight Claim Divi- 
sion by shipper claimants, as com- 
pared with a like 1947 period. 
However, for this period there 
had been an increase of 11 per- 
cent in the total amount paid out 
by the railroads in loss and dam- 
age; and this was explained in 
part by the constantly rising prices 
‘‘for almost everything that the 
railroads pay for in claims.’’ 

The Industrial Traffie Council 
of the Chicago Assn. of Commerce 
and Industry is an important local 
agency in the Chicago industrial 
area for the coordination of local 
activities to improve shipping serv- 
ices. These activities include a 
number of committees in which 
both shippers and all types of car- 
riers meet in conferences to discuss 
and promote shipping improve- 











A new truck incorporating fluid drive 


was announced by L. F. Van _ Nortwick, 
Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. Planned to 
reduce costs in use, the truck is adapted 
to frequent-stop delivery and has two rear 
axles, a differential assembly mounted on 
the chassis frame and an electro-hydraulic 
brake holder. The floor is very low; this is 
made possible by the specially designed 
rear driving axle, which operates separately 
from ihe load-supporting rear axle. Payload 
capacities range from 1,075 |b. to 4,500 
lb., with body capacity of 462 cu. ft. The 
Route Van has large door openings and a 
windshield of 1,870 sq. in. 








ments. A recent encouragement 
has come from the rail carriers, 
through a report of improved on- 
time performance by the extensive 
rail ‘‘ package car’’ services out of 
Chicago. This performance was 
better for the month of July than 
for any single month since Decem- 
ber 1942. That is, during the month 
of July 26,748 ‘‘package cars’’ 
were forwarded from Chicago. Re- 
ports were available for 22,875 of 
them ; and of these, 64.8 percent in- 
dicated on-time performance in the 
placement of cars ‘‘on schedule’’ 
at 460 different unloading desti- 
nations. Of the remainder, 22.7 
percent of the total were one day 
late; 6.8 percent were two days 
late; 3.1 percent three days late; 
1.5 percent four days late; and 
1.1 percent five or more days late. 

The C.A.C.I. Industrial Traffic 
Council is promoting shipping im- 
provement by asking the railroads 
east of Chicago to protect winter 
shipping by adding heated freight 
ear service. This is needed espe- 
cially for such perishables as wax, 
polish and mayonnaise. 

The Chicago Claims Prevention 
Bureau affiliated with the Claims 
Prevention Bureau of America 
Trucking Assns. for several years 
has been carrying on a program 
especially aimed at control of 
motor freight loss and damage. 
The group holds monthly meetings 
of 50 to 60 representatives of the 
Safety and Claims divisions of 
leading motor freight operators 
into and out from Chicago. 
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HANDLING L.C.L. 
(Continued from Page 46) 


three sides already locked in place 
on the pallet, as shown in the illus- 
tration. The pallet carrier four 
“‘L,”’ iron pockets to accommodate 
the stakes of the four sides which 
are fastened together at the cor- 
ners by locking hooks. When the 
container has been sufficiently 
filled, the fourth side is hooked in 
place and the top is put on, which 
has a banding action of holding 
the corner posts of the four sides 
solidly together. Moreover, if de- 
sired, the top can be sealed in 
place, giving the advantage of 
sealed car movement of each con- 
tainer of that material. 

‘‘The pallet used is a double- 
faced two-way type which can be 
readily picked up from either side 
by fork-lift trucks. Future con- 
tainers are to be four-way entry 
with sides lined with hardware 
cloth to prevent pilferage. Obvi- 
ously, the handling can be done by 
any one of the three types of 
handling units: a large four-wheel, 
fork-lift truck in which the opera- 
tor rides on the truck; by the 
‘Worksaver’ fork-lift truck in 
which the operator walks or rides 
and operates controls through 
switches on the handle; or if tier- 
ing is not required, by the smaller 
hand-operated lift truck which 
raises pallets only a few inches 
from the floor and which may or 
may not elevate the container. 








Whiting’s New Trambeam 
Crane 


The Whiting Trambeam Overhead 
Crane and Monorail System will be dis- 
played at the Third National Materials 
Handling Exhibition in Philadelphia on 
Jan. 10-14, 1949. The importance of 
this step is emphasized by the fact that 
Whiting's position in the light crane 
and monorail field was speeded-up by 
the company's purchase last May of 
Spencer and Morris, Inc., Los Angeles. 

A full size crane and monorail system 
with automatic hoisting and interlock- 
ing mechanisms will occupy most of 
Whiting's Booth No. 801, and serve to 
show the East and Middle-West what 
the Trambeam system is, how it operates 
and how it has been developed by 
Whiting engineers. 
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‘‘Inasmuch as the distance be- 
tween the receiving platform and 
box cars being loaded is not great 
at our stations, the ‘Worksaver’ 
unit was selected as best fitted to 
our operating conditions. From the 
pictures it will be noted that this 
unit not only picks up and trans- 
ports the loaded pallet, but it 
raises it to a height of 10 ft. for 
tiering two pallets or even three 
pallet-containers high in _ the 
freight station to conserve storage 
space. The ‘ Worksaver’ is a three- 
wheel unit, the single front wheel 
being both for power and for 
steering and the two other wheels 
at the fork end of the unit pro- 
viding maximum stability. The 
single front wheel provides maxi- 
mum flexibility for movement in 
confined places and turns within 
a radius of 59 ins. 


**Sixteen pallet-containers are 
placed in each end of a 40 ft. 
box car or 20 in each end of a 
50 ft. box car and the bulkhead 
facing the containers is held firmly 
in place by the three bands of 
steel strapping which have been 
previously nailed to the posts of 
the ear. Four more pallet-con- 
tainers can be added in the door- 
way space and these blocked be- 
tween the end sections. Because of 
the assembly of the 32 or 40 pal- 
let-containers as finally loaded in 
the car, the lading is divided into 
top and bottom 4 ft. sections and 
bulkhead every four feet. With the 
bulkheading of the pallet sides 
being held firmly in place by steel 
strapping, the lading is likewise 
held firmly in place in small 
4x4x4 ft. eube units, which pre- 
vents the piling up of stresses on 
the lading with crushing effect in 
rough handling of the car. The re- 
sult has been that there has been 
no damage whatever in the hand- 
ling of l.c.l. material in palleted 
containers throughout the entire 
five months of this experimental 
operation. This has included the 


handling of much light perishable 
materials such as light bulbs and 
heavy perishables such as candy, 
‘“While reduction in handling 
costs is the chief objective of this 
research problem, the secondary 
savings in loss and damage claim 
elimination or its great reduction, 
is developing as a most important 
by-product of this improved sery. 
ice. Where the whole carload ship. 
ment is subdivided into 32 differ. 
ent cells, half of which are firmly 
held in place in each half of the 
ear, it becomes practically impos. 
sible to damage the lading that is 
contained in these small units. 
‘‘The practice of holding lel 
shipments until a minimum ar. 


load of 20,000 lb. has accumulated | 


has been an outstanding cause of 
delays of l.c.l. movement and is 
one reason why the highway 
trucks have been able to invade 
so heavily into this class of service. 


‘*Tf we can just revise our think. 
ing in this respect so as to con- 
sider the pallet-container as the 
box car, waiting for its load, and 
hold it only until the container 
is filled, the container becomes our 
box car, the materials handling 
unit our switch engine, and the 
freight car filled with 
destined to various points becomes 
our freight train. It’s then easy 
to see how l.c.l movements cal 
be greatly speeded up, at least in 
respect to time required to trans 
fer shipments and to properly and 
quickly stow freight in the car. 
Of course, we’ll still need to hold 
shipments until a minimum load 
of 20,000 Ib. has been accumulated, 








Third Structure Taxes 


The Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Trucking Assns. adopted a taxation 
report on the elimination of third-struc 
ture taxes. This report, which is ad- 
visory and is intended as a basis for 
discussion in order to create better un- 
derstanding between taxing authorities, 
highway officials and the trucking in- 
dustry, advocates state highway study 
committees, highway planning with eli- 
mination of toll roads, equitable alloce- 
tion of costs of a highway program, no 
waste of highway funds and an expedi- 
tious development of the National Sys 
tem of Interstate Highways at appro 
priate high standards. 


————«< 
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going to the various stations that 
are to be covered by that particu- 
lar l.c.l peddler car. Accordingly, 
we have licked a real station 
storage problem. 


“Obviously, the economies to be 
effected in handling l.c.1 in pallet- 
containers depend upon eliminat- 
ing all man-handling of individual 
packages as much as possible. To 
get the greatest economy the 
lading should be placed in the pal- 
let-containers in the _ shipper’s 
storehouse, or preferably at the 
end of his production line and 
stay in the pallet-container right 
to the consignee’s storehouse or the 
point where it becomes necessary 
to break bulk. That would involve 
off-line movement of pallet-con- 
tainers to both shipper’s or con- 
signee’s storehouse. It was thought 
that return of empty pallets or 
the takeout of empties for inbound 
shipment would involve difficulty 
in getting the trucker to handle 
the empty pallets. But this is not 
the case, for the great saving in 
time in loading or unloading the 
truck more than repays the truck 
driver for the trouble of handling 
the empty pallets and the drivers 
all seem glad to do this for us. 
There is, of course, a great saving 
where freight shipments are re- 
ceived already palleted in con- 
tainers, so there is a great advan- 
tage to the railroad in lending the 
containers to certain shippers. Our 
containers are all numbered and 
a record of the number of each 
container furnished is kept as is- 
sued to that shipper, and credited 
when it is returned with freight 
shipment, 


“Of course, the bookkeeping 
side of keeping track of the con- 
tainers will increase as their num- 
ber and the extent of their opera- 
tion increases, but this is very 
small in comparison with the great 
economy which the pallet-container 
handling of lel. will make 
possible. ’’ 


The description of this experi- 
mental set-up in actual opera- 
tion enables us to obtain a clearer 
Picture of the future of pallets in 
transportation. It gives us a more 
adequate conception of the needs 
of the railroads and the shippers. 
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MEN AND METHODS 
(Continued from Page 32) 


factory manager to foreman, what 
they believed their responsibilities 
to be. 

Next came a series of monthly 
conference meetings or forums for 
all supervisory levels, led off by 
Mr. Batt who outlined the philoso- 
phy behind the course. During the 
first year, 1946-47, the company’s 
top executives gave the factory 
supervisors an insight into the funce- 
tions and purposes of the firm’s 
various divisions—sales, engineer- 
ing, market research, personnel, 
etc., and pointed up the need for 
elose working relationships. Last 
year the forums were devoted to 
manufacturing problems with the 
next level of supervision—plant 








HELP WANTED 


Traffic Manager: No limit on salary. Large 
Eastern Distributor requires man not inter- 
ested in desk job. Must have practical 
knowledge of rail and truck shipping prob- 
lems. State age, experience, salary ex- 


pected, etc. 


Box F 656 c/o DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





superintendents, department man- 
agers and general foremen—head- 
ing up the discussions. This year 
the participants will be foremen 
who will lead panel discussions on 
such topics as human relations, 
cost control, technical improve- 
ments and the union agreement. 
By next May, some 80 supervisory 
employees will have taken part in 
these meetings as speakers or dis- 
cussion leaders. 


Supplementing the forums are 
weekly ‘‘up-and-down-the-line’’ 
meetings for all levels of manage- 
ment. These start with weekly 
staff conferences held by Mr. Batt. 
Then the factory manager, who 
is a member of Mr. Batt’s staff, 
meets with his own group which 
includes the plant superintendents. 
Next come meetings between plant 
superintendents and their general 
foremen and then others between 
general foremen and foremen. 


Thus the SKF program con- 
tinues in line with the philosophy 
that every supervisor shall be 
given the opportunity to capitalize 
voluntarily on his own abilities 
with full realization that his own 
personal development is propor- 
tional to the amount of initiative 
and energy that he cares to expend. 











Duo-Thrust Wheel 


A cartridge-type bearing wheel for industrial trucks is on the market. 


is specially suitable for use in the meat industry. 
and 
An important feature of the wheel is ‘+: radial 
“the two important bearing functions in 


temperature ranges, requires little 


rough floors, thus reducing wear. 


angular roller bearing, which incorporates 
the same bearing—radial loading and thrust loading.” 
Globe Co., Chicago, Ill. 


with standard wheels. 


care 


The 


wheel of aluminum alloy, with molded-on neoprene tires resistant to cil, acids, ete., 


disc 


The product functions under wide 


offers resiliency when moving over 


The wheels are interchangeable 











PUNCH CARDS 
(Continued from Page 59) 


costs are usually prohibitive, and 
the figures are recapped too late to 
be of much real value. But where 
material is available simply by 
taking punched-cards prepared for 
other purposes, piling them into 
high-speed sorting and tabulating 
machines and letting them produce 
the figure facts fast and effort- 
lessly, the true value of full sales 
analysis data is there apparent. 


‘Although there is some danger 
of becoming too ‘systems con- 
scious’ (preparing all sorts of re- 
ports; some merely because they 
look effective), the proper develop- 
ment of control procedures re- 
quires that all reports vital to good 
management be available. Some of 
these are called for by federal, 
state and local laws: others are 
prescribed by good management. 

‘‘There is often a mistaken idea 
of the salesmanagers relationship 
to sales statistics. It’s not his fune- 
tion to prepare sales summaries— 
his job is to study, interpret and 
follow up on figures and facts pre- 
sented to him by accounting.’’ 

Before presenting a general de- 
scription of the ‘‘how, why and 
what’’ of Federal’s punched-card 
procedures and the benefits at- 
tained, a word about staff training, 
space requirements and similar 


considerations. Again to quote 
Norman Feldman: ‘‘The punched- 
eard accounting machines actually 
present few serious problems in 
personnel adjustments. Since the 
operations are largely automatic, 
whatever complexities there are, 
are largely confined to the ma- 
chines themselves. All of the mem- 
bers of our Tabulating Depart- 
ment staff have stepped right into 
their posts from brief on-the-job 
training by Remington Rand spe- 
cialists. This in no way slowed 
things down at the time of the 
switchover.”’ 

Step 1 in the practice now used 
by Federal is to set up punched- 
cards for each customer. This card, 
with its 90 columns of digits, actu- 
ates the printing on an Alpha- 
betical Tabulator of the customer’s 
name, address, the salesman’s code 
number and other data necessary 
for invoicing and reports. 

The actual control starts with 
the receipt of purchased merchan- 
dise at the warehouse. A Master 
Unit Commodity Card is punched 
for each size in each brand han- 
dled by the distributor. Additional 
punched holes give the detail rep- 
resenting brand description, tax 
code, producer’s code, producer’s 
name, origin, registry number, gal- 
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lonage, base price, extended prig 
and cost and commission. 

When shipments are received 
from the distillers or other yep. 
dors, the warehouse notifies the 
office of the quantity of each brang 
and size. Clerks select Master Unit 
commodity cards from the files ty 
correspond with the description of 
the merchandise. Putting theg 
cards into a Multi-Control Repro. 
ducing Punch, the clerk duplicates 
a Unit of Stock Inventory Card 
for each unit of stock received, 
This Unit of Stock card can be 
punched for cases or individual 
bottles, according to the unit in 
which it will be sold. If five hu- 
dred cases of ‘‘fifths’’ of a certain 
brand of whiskey were received, 
and are to be sold in case lots only, 
then a Unit of Stock card would 
be made out for each ease. But if 
these were to be distributed by 
bottles, then cards would be pre 
pared for the total number of bot- 
tles received. Should it be desired 
at any time to change the unit 
from cases to bottles, this can be 
done by punching the new cards 
required containing proper change 
in unit size. 

Each day the cards representing 
the total number of units received 
for each brand and size are run 
through a tabulating machine 
(equipped with Summary Punch) 
which counts, totals and prints the 





Daily Tabulation of Receipts Inf 


creasing Inventory from these 
eards. A Daily Brand Receipts 
Summary card is automatically 
produced for each brand and siz 


as this report is being printed. 
These Summary cards, besides 


showing quantities received, als 
provide all other information con- 
tained in the original Master Unit 
Commodity ecard. 

At the end of each month, these 
summary cards are sorted and tab 
ulated to give a State Tax report, 
a Purchase Report by Brand and 
State Class, and a Recap of Pur 
chases for use by the comptroller. 
These four reports give manage 
ment a complete and accurate re 
port on every unit of stock re 
ceived into the warehouse, together 
with all information needed 
properly record the entire trans 
action. 

After the Unit of Stock invel 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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REGULATION 
(Continued from Page 67) 


ing costs. This order was predi- 
eated on cost figures which were at 
least eight years old. With the 
way that prices have gone in the 
last eight years, no cost analysis 
that old will stand up today. Tires, 
gas, oil are up by amounts which 
ean be loaded on a cost study. The 
part that is hard to load is the 
maintenance and labor costs. In the 
trucking business, you never know 
from one day to the next what 
your repair costs are going to be, 
and it is axiomatic that every 
time the unions go out for an in- 
erease they get it. How much that 
inerease is going to be you never 
know until you have to pay the 
pill. How much of a bite will be 
put on you for municipal, State 
and Federal taxes next year? You 
don’t know. Just try to anticipate 
what your equipment will stand 
you next year and you will want 
to get out of business. 

The net result is that the motor 
carrier is caught in a vise, one jaw 
of which is the unknown cost of 
operation and the other an inflexi- 
ble governing body. We are not al- 
lowed to raise our rates to a com- 
pensatory level, but must meet and 
overcome all the attendant in- 
ereased costs. When a railroad peti- 
tions the I. C. C. for an increase 
in rates, it is almost automatic that 
they receive the increase. They 
have been in existence for over a 
hundred years, and by that token 
they are supposed to know what 
they are doing. They work on old 
theories of valuations, costs and 
maintenance schedules which were 
set up in 1887, and because their 
existence is so vital to the economy 
of the national welfare, they re- 
ceive preferential treatment. The 
investments in the railroads are 
national in character and the gov- 
ernment has a stake which must be 
protected. 

The motor carrier business is a 
fledgling whose wings have not 
been fully tried as yet. Our in- 
vestments are not national in scope. 
Largely they are the investments 
of individuals and very small 
gtoups of persons. No motor ear- 
Tier lists his stockholders by the 
thousands as do the rails, and 
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A new 3-ton capacity Hydrocrane de- 
signed for economical handling of small 
jobs is now on the market. Produced by 
the Hydrocrane Div. of Bucyrus-Erie Co., 
Milwaukee, the Model H3 is easy to main- 
tain and simple to operate since hydraulic 
operation of the crane does away with 
shafts, drums, gears, clutches, brakes, chains 
and sprockets. This simplicity makes the 
equipment impervious to excessive or sub- 
zero temperatures. Another advantage is 
the crane's ability to move over highways 
at high speed. Without the truck, the 
crane weight 9,375 lb.; when truck-mounted, 
the overall length in traveling position is 
24 ft. 6 in. with overall height 10 ft. 6 in. 








therefore individually they can not 
raise cain when things do not go 
to their liking. This, however, is 
one reason why they should be 
given as much consideration as the 
rails. 

With the motor carriers, the 
Commission is dealing with a large 
group of individualists and an 
army of exponents of free enter- 
prise. That the maxim of free en- 
terprise is the backbone of the 
American way of life can not be 
denied, and when it is stifled by a 
Commission, which tries to apply 











A cab, made of heavy-gauge sheet steel 
with ample windows and insulation is now 
available for driver protection on the 
Yardlift "40" and "60" models of Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., fork 
trucks. Since these trucks are used for 
outdoor operations, the cab is valuable in 
maintaining efficiency in cold or wet 
weather. Accessories include windshield 
wipers, heater and defrosters. 











to individuals the rules that were 
laid down for control of large cor- 
porate enterprises, there is some- 
thing wrong with the control. 
True, the I. C. C. prevents many 
abuses in the methods of doing 
business, but is it right to allow 
this governing body to control the 
rates of motor carriers to the ex- 
tent that the carrier is not per- 
mitted to charge more than certain 
fixed maximum charges? We can 
see some sense in their putting a 
floor on rates, provided the floor 
is a just and equitable one and 
that the reason for laying it is to 
keep the carriers from going 
broke; but why do they insist on 
setting a ceiling? 

A ceiling doesn’t have to be put 
on any rates because shippers will 
only pay charges which are reas- 
onable enough to allow their prod- 
ucts to be sold at a profit. What 
happens if the motor carriers get 
their rates too high? The shippers 
go shopping for a lower rate. They 
can get it in many ways. They can 
get it by increasing the weights 
of their individual shipments, by 
getting reclassifications if they are 
entitled to them, by use of rail or 
contract carriers, and even by put- 
ting on their own vehicles to haul 
their merchandise. These factors 
will keep any rate down to a 
reasonable amount. It is not neces- 
sary to issue maximum rate orders 
to protect the public, for the ship- 
ping public is far greater and 
more powerful than the motor 
carriers. 

What has happened is that the 
motor carriers have allowed the 
strict control, which is necessary 
for monopolistic railroads, to be 
applied to us as individuals. We 
have allowed a body of a few men 
to dictate to us what comprises 
law, and have subjected our init- 
iative and selling ability to regu- 
lation which was designed for huge 
corporate enterprises. We accept 
without question control of our 
right to show a profit. It is time 
that we as individuals took notice 
of the infiltration of bureauracy 
into our business. We must stand 
up on our hind legs and protest 
the strangulation of our right of 
free enterprise. There is too much 
regulation and too little control 
over our own business. 
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PUNCH CARDS 
(Continued from Page 74) 


tory cards have been used to pro- 
duce the daily Tabulation of Re- 
ceipts Increasing Warehouse In- 
ventory as well as the summary 
cards of Warehouse Receipts, these 
unit cards are inserted into their 
proper locations in merchandise 
tub files. 

These are open-top files contain- 
ing a Unit of Stock card represent- 
ing each unit of stock actually in 
the warehouse. They are filed be- 
hind the respective index card for 
each brand and size of merchan- 
dise. This type of merchandise in- 
ventory file has been in extensive 
use by chain store operators and 
has proved to be the most efficient 
method for handling and control- 
ing ‘a variety of products in vol- 
ume. 

As orders are received for fill- 
ing, the clerks select from the Ad- 
dress Files a card punched with the 
information necessary for billing 
the customer for whom the order 
is being filled. This card contains, 
besides customer name and address 
and other information, the code 
indicating the salesman handling 
the account. 


The clerks then select from the 
merchandise tub files a Unit of 
Stock Inventory card for each unit 
ealled for on the order. For ex- 
ample, if an item calls for ten 
eases or three bottles, a separate 
eard is pulled from the file for 
each case or bottle. These cards are 
collected behind the customer card 
until the entire order has been 
filled. If an item cannot be filled 
or can be filled only in parts, such 
a notation is made on the order 
and the information is filed for 
action in accordance with company 
policy for handling unfilled orders. 


Each card selected from the files 
represents a unit of stock actually 
on hand in the warehouse, signify- 
ing that the order can be filled in 
accordance with the cards selected. 
The customer card and the stack 
of Unit of Stock cards thus se- 
lected from the stock files are run 
through the tabulating machines, 
automatically producing the in- 
voice bearing the customer’s name 
and address, salesman’s code num- 
ber, terms, ete. A single tabulator 
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will prepare approximately twelve 
hundred invoices per day, so that 
the volume of billing in excess of 
this quantity is gauged by the 
number of tabulators in use. 

As fast as cards have been used 
for tabulating the invoice, they are 
immediately transferred to another 
tabulator which prepares the re- 
quired 52 B Federal Report and 
any State Tax Report on sales that 
is required. With this procedure, a 
single clerk can handle all in- 
voicing and the preparation of 
Federal 52 B Report at the same 
time—and this important report is 
ready almost as soon as the billing 
is completed. 

The punched-cards for each cus- 
tomer’s name and address are au- 
tomatically sorted out of the cards 
used for invoicing and a state tax 
report is produced from the or- 
iginal Unit of Stock Inventory 
eards. A summary card for each 
customer’s order is punched as an 
automatic by-product of this state 
tax retail sales report. When each 
day’s billing has been completed, 
these same Unit of Stock Inventory 
eards are filed for the necessary 
weekly reports. 

Changes in warehousing and de- 
livery procedures which have ac- 
companied the switchover to 
punched-eard accounting have led 
to greater speed and economy in 
these operations. Stock picking in 
the warehouse has been stream- 
lined through the arrangement of 
items to correspond with the man- 
ner in which they are listed on the 
invoices. There is no back-track- 
and there is no time lost hunting 
for out-of-stock items, since only 
eards representing actual stock- 
on-hand have been pulled from the 
merchandise tub files to be used in 
the printing of the invoices. 





38th Annual Get-Together 
of American Chain of 
Warehouses, Inc. 


The "to-do" takes place on Feb. 6 at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, at 
2:00 P. M., in the Garden Room. 

The Secretary's office has completed 
arrangements with the Fairmont organ- 
ization for the usual lunchecn for mem- 
bers and families. This will take place 
on Feb. 6 at 12:30 P. M. in the Garden 
Room. 











GOOD PACKING 
(Continued from Page 52) 


ing was adequate, and that the 
carriers were at fault. He filed 
test claims which were refused by 
the carriers. Then he was asked 
to inspect the merchandise op 
hand at the warehouse and to call 
in a packaging engineer. 


The engineer made a complete 
survey of the transportation, ware. 
housing and distribution of the 
article. As a result of his survey 
a new method was devised which 
ealls for a reinforced carton with 
the article suspended within. I 
was agreed that the packing which 
had been previously used was suff- 
cient where only one handling was 
involved, but it would not hold up 
when reshipping of the product 
was required. 


Errors can be made in the mat. 
ter of too much packing, although 
these cases are not as numerous as 
those involving too little packing. 
A case was discovered recently 
where one of the suppliers of a 
downtown department store in San 
Francisco was shipping cotton 
piece goods from Alabama in 


wooden cases made of one inch | 
southern hard pine lumber. These |) 
boxes, when empty, weighed 146 |) 


Ibs. As all the merchandise was 
shipped by less carload freight, 


the cost of moving the boxes was 
The cost f 


in excess of five dollars. 
of the container was also very 
high. A packaging engineer was 
called in. 
of a fiberboard, wirebound case 
with « weight of 34 Ibs., which was 
purchased at a cost of less than 
fifty percent of the wood case. 


Millions of dollars are being 
wasted by American industry be- 
cause of sheer ignorance of the 
many factors involved in packing. 
There are men especially trained 
and experienced in this problem. 
American industry can reduce the 
cost of goods, increase its profits, 
and give the customer the satisfac 
tion and service which he has 4 
right to expect, by bringing in the 
man who knows, the packaging 
engineer. 
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The result was the use f 
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WAREHOUSING COSTS EXCESSIVE? 





(Continued from Page 63) 


Further research into the ware- 
house-design problem involved 
yisits to find out what progressive 
wholesalers as well as manufactur- 
ers had done. This survey disclosed 
that the matter of warehouse de- 
sign was closely tied in with the 
question of handling and moving 
merchandise. It was found that 
progressive wholesale distributors 
have taken a new view of the 
warehouse building. Instead of 
using the building as a storage 
warehouse only, they now also see 
it as a machine for the low-cost 
movement of merchandise. 

Although our factory managers 
had adopted various types of 
modern trucking and materials 
handling facilities to reduce labor 
costs in our plants, these very 
same ideas and methods were not 
being used in our warehouses. As 
a result, there was a tremendous 
amount of handling and rehand- 
ling of individual cases throughout 
the entire distribution process. By 
actual count, it was found that a 
typical case of finished goods was 
physically handled 14 times before 
it was delivered to the customer. 
The 14 handlings per case meant a 
tremendous amount of labor ex- 
pense. 

A study was made to determine 
whether the so-called ‘‘unit-load 
principle’’ of handling cases could 
be utilized in our distribution 
operations. This method involves 
the use of pallets and fork trucks 
which makes it possible to move 
25 to 50 cases of merchandise as a 
unit load, all at one time. We 
found that, instead of the 14 hand- 
lings involved in our old methods, 
the new method would require only 
three handlings of each individual 
case of merchandise. ~ 

We concluded that the change 
alone, by the shipment of merchan- 
dise on pallets between our plants 
and warehouses, would make it pas- 
sible for our company to save over 
9¢ per case of merchandise in 
warehouse labor costs at present 
wage levels. That is more than 
enough to cover the amortization 
of the new equipment in a very 
short time. Accordingly, we de- 
cided to use this method of moving 
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merchandise whenever possible. 

Of course, it was not easy to 
effect this change and to decide on 
the proper kind of equipment and 
size of pallet. Many problems were 
involved, and it was necessary to 
make changes in many related op- 
erations. For instance, we ship 
both by freight and by truck. We 
had to design a size of pallet that 
not only would fit economically 
within the 98-in. width of a freight 
ear, but which would also facili- 
tate the operations of the fork 
truck within the freight car. It also 
had to be adaptable for economical 
use in the available space in 
trucks. 





We had to consider the best 
size and shape of our cartons to 
use economically the maximum 
available surface area of the pallet. 
In some instances, economical case 
size required 10, 14, 16, 22, or 28 
units in a ease instead of the tra- 
ditional 12 and 24. Of course, at 
first, our sales department objected 
strenuously, but later they agreed 
that there would be actual advan- 
tages in selling our products in odd 
ease sizes. Pallet sizes and choice of 
equipment were also influenced by 
the design and construction of our 
warehouses — by column spacing, 
aisle widths, ceiling heights and 
floor loads. 

In short, we were not unduly in- 
fluenced by our ‘unit size or case 
size or by the limitations of any 
current warehousing practice when 
deciding whether we could use the 
most modern merchandise-handling 
techniques. By taking a fresh ob- 
jective approach to the problem, 
we were able to achieve substantial 
reductions. 

Our new department also un- 
covered another source of economy 
in exploring one of the questions 
presented to it. We found that 
whenever we could ship a pallet- 


load of goods directly from our 
production lines to a branch ware- 
house—by-passing a plant ware- 
house entirely—we could save 
about 5 cents per case. To do this 
effectively, however, meant that we 
had to do a better job of produc- 
tion planning and inventory con- 
trol than formerly. 

In many instances, merchandise 
was being placed in plant ware- 
houses which could have been 
shipped directly to branch ware- 
houses. Furthermore, because not 
all plants manufactured our com- 
plete product line, inter-plant ship- 
ments were being made in order to 
accumulate a sufficient quantity of 
several items to make up a full 
carload lot to be shipped to the 
branch warehouses. This fre- 
quently created a condition of 
overflowing plant warehouses, with 
all the inefficiency that this in- 
volved, and relatively empty 
branch warehouses. Of course, our 
traffic manager had been working 
on the correct principle that only 
full carload lots should be shipped. 
Our district sales managers, how- 
ever, wanted a variety of merchan- 
dise to come in at one time, rather 
than carload lots of just one item 
at a time. 

We solved this dilemma by tak- 
ing greater advantage of the stor- 
age-in-transit arrangements offered 
by the railroads. Under this ar- 
rangement, we are able to ship full 
earload lots directly from the pro- 
duction lines at our several plants 
to intermediate storage-in-transit 
public warehouses. These are lo- 
cated strategically in order to 
facilitate the most economical 
routing to branch warehouses. 
Goods are placed in stock there 
and accumulated with the prod- 
ucts of other plants until the 
necessary assortment is available 
before shipping to branch ware- 
houses. 

This permits us to take full ad- 
vantage of through freight rates on 
earload shipments to all plants. It 
has also relieved our overcrowded 
plant warehouses and provided an 
adequate assortment at our 
branches. As a result, we have 
realized a net freight saving of 
over 15 per cent of our total an- 
nual freight bill—after allowing 
for all in-transit storage and 
handling charges. 
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Getting down We 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 





TRANSPORTATION 
Things You Can Do 


You can limit your liability for loss 
or damage to goods transported inter- 
state, if you file the limitation clause 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In Royalty v. Southeastern, 
62 N. E. (2d) 200, Ohio, it was shown 
that a common carrier keeps on file 
in the office of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a Copy of its pub- 
lished “Rules and Regulations Tariff” 
in which is the rule that goods not ex- 
ceeding 150 lb. in weight shall be 
valued not in excess of $25. The rule 
also states: “Unless a greater sum be 
declared by the shipper and excess 
valuation charges be paid therefor ac- 
cording to tariff regulations, the value 
. . . is agreed not to exceed $25 in 
value.” A shipper failed to declare the 
value of her luggage as being in ex- 
cess of $25. It was lost by the car- 
rier which she sued for $160, the actual 
value of her lost luggage. The higher 
court held the carrier liable for only 
$25 saying that since the carrier’s rules 
are on file in the office of the Interstate 
Commission it was the legal duty of 
the shipper to inspect these rules. For 
comparison, see Tennessee Coach Com- 
pany v. Carter, 182 S. W. (2d) 121. 

You can obtain a permit to trans- 
port merchandise if additional service 
to the public is a “need,” and benefit. 
For example, in South Lines, Inc. v. 
Railroad Commission, 208 S. W. (2d) 
593, Texas, it was shown that a com- 
mon carrier filed an application for a 
certificate. The Commission granted 
the application. Competitive carriers 
objected to allowance of the permit or 
certificate on the ground that the latter 
companies were operating in this terri- 
tory and if additional service was 
needed they had sufficient money, 
credit and physical properties to en- 
able them to furnish all additional 
services required. The higher court 
refused to revoke the certificates, say- 
ing that money is no object, but serv- 
ice to the public is most important. 

For comparison, see Kerrville Com- 
pany, Inc. v. Continental System, 208 
S. W. (2d) 586. This court held that 
no common carrier is entitled to a 
monopoly, and the state statutes re- 
lating to certificates of convenience 
and necessity should not be construed 
as to create a monopoly. 

Things You Can't Do 
You can’t haul interstate for any 
purpose when an intrastate route is 
convenient and shorter. In Atlantic 
Freight Lines, Inc. v. Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission, 60 Atl. (2d) 
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589, Pennsylvania, it was shown that 
the intrastate rate for transportation 
of sugar between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh area was 49 cents per cwt. 
as against the rate of 35 cents charged 
by common carrier which used routes 
through the State of Maryland. The 
Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania sued the Atlantic Freight 
Lines on the specific charge that it 
transported approximately 90,000 Ib. of 
sugar from Pennsylvania Sugar Re- 
fining Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania to consignees in Pennsylvania. 
The freight charges were at the rate 
of 35 cents per cwt. The higher court 
held that movement of the shipment 
across the state line was but a subter- 
fuge to evade charging the intrastate 
rate of 49 cents per hundred. This 
court said: “The evidence establishes 
that the normal route between Phila- 
delphia and the Pittsburgh area is 
intrastate and can be driven by truck 
in 10 hours whereas the interstate route 
involves driving time of about 18 
hours.” 

You can’t avoid paying the full 
value of goods lost or destroyed in 
transit. In Gore Products, Inc. v. 
Texas & N. O. R. Company, 34 So. (2d) 
418, Louisiana, it was shown that a 
wholesale drug company shipped four 
containers of medicine to a customer 
who was to pay fourteen hundred and 
forty dollars for the lot, or three hun- 
dred sixty dollars per container, freight 
included. During transportation the 
carrier’s employes broke one container 
causing the loss of its entire contents. 
The carrier’s legal counsel argued that 
it should be liable only for the cost of 
manufacturing the container of medi- 
cine. In _ subsequent litigation the 
higher court ordered the carrier to 
pay $360, less $3.52 the freight charges, 
tc the wholesale drug company. This 
court said: “We do not think that the 
defendant’s (carrier’s) liability should 
be fixed at the amount required to 
reimburse plaintiff (shipper) merely 
for the cost of manufacturing one car- 
boy of medicine . . . The liability of 
the carrier in such cases is for full 
actual loss of the property at the place 
of destination at the time delivery of 
the goods should have been made.” 

You can’t avoid theft of goods in 
transit on plea of “public enemy.” For 
example, in American Cigarette & Cigar 
Company, Inc. v. Garner, 47 S. E. (2d) 
856, North Carolina, it was shown that 
loss of goods in transit was due to theft 
by unknown persons. The higher court 
held that the loss was not attributable 
to the “public enemy” so as to relieve 
common carrier by motor truck from 
liability for the loss. 


PACKAGING 
Things You Can Do 


You CAN prevent a competitor using 
any name likely to confuse the public, 
For example, in Neuhoff, Inc. v. Neu- 
hoff Packing Company, 167 Fed. (2d) 
459, it was shown that a stockholder 
named Neuhoff joined with other 
stockholders in the execution of a deed 
conveying to Neuhoff Packing Com- 
pany the property, good will and right 
to use the corporate name of “Neuhoff 
Packing Company.” Thereafter Neuhoff 
and others organized “Neuhoff, Incor- 
porated.” The higher court enjoined 
the latter corporation from doing busi- 
ness or having any dealings anywhere 
in Neuhoff Packing Company’s trade 
territory under the name “Neuhoff In- 
corporated,” and from using words 
“Neuhoff” and “Neuhoff’s,” singular or 
in combination with other words, in 
advertising or selling its products. 

You can refuse to pay overtime un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act if 
you have special and legal contracts 
with employes. In Blakeley v. Fresno 
Company, Inc., 208 S. W. (2d) 90? 
Texas, the testimony showed facts, as 
follows: One Blakeley was paid eighty- 
three and three-fourths cents per hour 
for a 40 hour week’s work. After 
working several months Blakeley sued 
his employer for several hundred dol- 
lars alleging that he had not been paid 
overtime for 1,218 hours. The higher 
court refused to hold in favor of 
Blakeley because the testimony showed 
that at the time he was hired the em- 
ployer gave him a time book and in- 
structed him to not work more than 42 
hours per week, or only 2 hours over- 
time in any one week. 

Also, see Kappler v. Republic Corpo- 
ration, D. C., 151 Fed. (2d) 543. Here 
an employe was instructed or advised 
by his employer at the time of his em- 
ployment he was to work no overtime 
without the consent of the manager. 
The higher court held that the em- 
ploye could not recover for overtime 
unless the manager had knowledge 
that he was working overtime. And 
again see the important case of Thomp- 
son v. Loring Company, D. C., 50 F. 
Supp. 1. Here an employe was respon- 
sible a full 24 hours for the care of his 
employer’s equipment. Also, he was 
subject when off duty to call at any 
hour if anything went wrong. The 
higher court held that this employe 
could not receive overtime for the 
24 hours, but only for the hours ac- 
tually worked over 40 hours each week. 
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Things You Can't Do 


You can’t avoid liability under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act by fictitious 
contracts with employes. For example, 
in McComb v. Sterling Storage Com- 
pany, 165 Fed. (2d) 265, it was shown 
that a corporation made written con- 
tracts with its employes which speci- 
fied that the basic rate of pay “will be 
4) cents per hour for the first 40 hours 
each week, and for time over 40 hours 
each week, you will receive for each 
hour of work not less than one and 
one-half times such basic rate.” In 
subsequent suit testimony was given 
that the employes were paid $175 and 
more a month without any change in 
the hourly contract rate for overtime. 
The higher court held the employment 
contracts invalid, and said: “This all 
leads to the inescapable conclusion that 
the hourly rate of the contract was 
not the real rate of pay . . which 
an employe was entitled for regular 
hours and overtime hours of work.” 

You can’t avoid state taxation by 
obscure methods. In Pet Corporation 
v. Division of Tax Appeals, 59 Atl. 
(2d) 716, New Jersey, a state sued a 
corporation for $16,666.79, representing 
assessments, interest and penalties from 
the sale of its products within the 
state. The corporation contended it was 
not liable because the merchandise was 
shipped to customers outside the state. 
Testimony showed that the T. & D. is 
composed of officers, stockholders or 
employes of the corporation. When the 
T. & D. received orders for merchan- 
dise from out of state customers, it 
would order the merchandise from the 
corporation. The merchandise would 
then be loaded on railroad cars and the 
bill of lading was delivered to the 
T. & D. which would endorse it and 
forward it with the sight draft to the 
customers. The higher court held that 
these sales of merchandise by the cor- 
poration to the T. & D. were within the 
state, and not exempt from excise state 
taxes. This court said that although 
the trading company made interstate 
shipments of the merchandise, the cor- 
poration’s sales to the trading company 
were “intrastate” and therefore taxable 
under the state’s taxation laws. 


WAREHOUSING 
Things You Can Do 


You can limit your liability for goods 
lost or destroyed if: (a) the owner 
fairly agreed as to the limited valua- 
tion; and (b) the fact of actually 
greater value of the goods is unknown 
to the warehouseman. But a ware- 
houseman cannot limit his liability if 
the testimony fails to show that the 
owner of the goods knowingly agreed 
to the limitation. In French v. Bekins 
Moving & Storage Company, 195 Pac. 
(2d) 968, Colorado, the testimony 
showed facts, sa follows: One French 
employed the Bekins Moving and Stor- 
age Company to move and store her 
household goods. Later she brought 
suit for the value of two barrels of 
dishes lost by the warehouse company 
and for damage to other avluable fur- 
niture. During the trial the warehouse 
company proved that at the time of the 
taking of the goods for storage the 
truck driver handed to French a 
printed slip or van ticket containing 

Ks in which were penciled the 
details of removal, charges and other 
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information. Toward the bottom in 
printed five-point type were eight lines 
authorizing the handling of the goods 
“at a released valuation of ten cents 
per lb. per article” and limiting liabil- 
ity to that amount, with the additional 
sentence, “It is understood that irre- 
spective of the released valuation 
shown in the preceding sentence, your 
liability for stored goods, . . . is lim- 
ited to ten cents per lb. per article.” 
French signed this slip or van ticket. 
No warehouse receipt was delivered to 
French until some six weeks after the 
goods were in storage. French refused 
to accept this receipt. The warehouse 
company contended that its liability 
should be limited to 10 cents per lb., 
as provided on the van ticket which 
French signed. French testified that 
she did not read the van ticket and 
that she assumed that she was merely 
signing a receipt for the goods which 
the truck driver loaded into the truck. 
The higher court held that the ware- 
house company must pay French the 
full value of the missing household 
goods. This court said: “In the case 
before us the warehouseman had 
knowledge that the contents of the 
barrels were of far greater value than 
the nominal valuation recited. There 
was no fair agreement between the 
parties as to the limited and nominal 
valuation declared, and the _ bailor 
(French) was not given an optional 
rate but was forced to accept the ar- 
bitrary valuation set by the ware- 
houseman. This arbitrary limitation, 
therefore, was not binding on the 
bailor, and she should recover the full 
value of her lost goods.” 

Also, see England v. Lyon Fireproof 
Storage Company, 94 Cal. App. 562, 271 
P. 532. Here a provision in the ware- 
house receipt limited the responsibility 
of the warehouseman for any package 
to $25, unless the value was made 
known and an additional charge made 
by the warehouseman. The higher 
court held this limitation clause void 
as tending to relieve the warehouse- 
man from the exercise of ordinary 
care. 

You can reduce your liability for 
damage or loss of stored goods if 
(1) the damage or loss did not result 
from your negligence; (2) and the 


owner of the goods agreed to the re- 
duced liability after having an oppor- 
tunity of paying greater storage rate 
end not having the warehouseman’s 
liability reduced. For example, in 
Brasch v. Sloan’s Moving & Storage 
Company, 176 S. W. (2d) 58, the higher 
court held that a provision declaring 
an agreed valuation which is known to 
be less than the value of the goods 
stored, as the measure of the ware- 
houseman’s obligation, is valid: (a) 
where accepted by fair agreement of 
the parties, and (b) where the bailor 
(owner of goods) receives thereby a 
reduced storage rate. This court said: 
“While a warehouseman may not avoid 
his liability for negligence, he may 
nevertheless stipulate with the owner 
as to what the extent of the latter’s re- 
covery shall be, where the rate charged 
the owner is based upon an agreed 
valuation.” 


Things You Can't Do 

You can’t make a valid contract with 
the owner of stored goods that re- 
lieves or reduces your liability for loss 
or damage to stored goods caused by 
your negligence. See Denver Public 
Warehouse Company v. Munger, 77 
P. 5; Agricultural Insurance Company 
v. Constantine, 58 N. E. (2d) 658, and 
Parris v. Jaquith, 70 Colo. 63. These 
higher courts held that any attempt in 
a warehouse receipt, or otherwise, to 
absolve the warehouseman from all 
liability, resulting from failure to ex- 
ercise ordinary care, is invaild. 

You can’t finally win a suit filed by 
a depositor, who claims you negligently 
lost or damaged his stored goods, until 
the higher court decides the issue. In 
Wade v. Union Storage & Transfer 
Company, 58 Atl. (2d) 493, District of 
Columbia, one Wade sued the Union 
Storage and Transfer Company for the 
value of 33 desks stored with the ware- 
house company and lost during storage. 
The lower court heard all testimony on 
the question of the warehouse com- 
pany’s negligence and dismissed the 
case. The higher court held that Wade 
had a right to a new trial, saying: “In 
cur opinion the order or judgment dis- 
missing the case without prejudice was 
clearly erroneous.” 





PUNCH CARDS 
(Continued from Page 76) 


Route and drop code numbers 
have been adopted. Each invoice 
earries this identification, with the 
first two digits representing the 
route, and three others assigned 
for the drops. This means that the 
packers or the superintendent in 
charge of loading doesn’t have to 
frequently consult records to as- 
certain just which truck is to take 
a particular package. The route- 
drop code also expedites shifts in 
truck assignments if conditions in- 
dicate it is advantageous to com- 
bine the runs or parts of them on 
any particular day. 

The use of code numbers for 


brand and package unit identifica- 
tion (the code as well as the written 
descriptions are used on all stock 
picking copies of the invoices) has 
been helpful in warehouse opera- 
tions because it provides a double 
check for the stock picker. They 
use the system in the Jersey City 
operation, as an example, to fur- 
ther identify wines bearing the 
same brand name but being of dif- 
ferent type or vintage (such as 
Piper Heidsieck Brut 1941) and 
have found that the number of 
errors has been appreciably re- 
duced because there is less chance 
of oversight in a quick reading 
where both the brand name and a 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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our readers’ . one are Gf- 

to the individuals’ names. Company news 

or changes affecting more than ene individual are arranged y 
company are v 


John F. Ashe has been named Seattle 
sales manager of West Coast Fast Freight 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Walter Bockstahler, former president of 
the Interstate Motor Freight System, has 
been elected vice president of Bridgeways, 
Inc. 





Thomas P. Casey, district freight traffic 
manager for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul ahd Pacific Railroad Co., has retired 
after more than 55 years with the railroad. 





Gilbert W. Chapman, vice president in 
charge of finance of the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., has been elected a member of 
the company's board of directors. 





A. H. Dill has been named Western dis- 
trict manager for the A. B. Farquhar Co., 
York, Penna., manufacturers of Iron Age 
farm equipment. 





George V. Ehrhardt has been appointed 
sales manager in charge of national ac- 
counts for Sofia Brothers, storage, pack- 
ing and shipping concern. 


E. C. Hamilton will be head of the 
newly-combined service and sales depart- 
ment in the Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration Division of Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 








Russell Inwood has been appointed vice 
president in charge of manufacturing and 
engineering of the Rapids-Standard Co., 
Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturers 
of "Rapistan" materials handling equip- 
ment. 





E. O. Jewell, general manager of the 
dock board of the Port of New Orleans, 
has resigned his post to become general 
manager of the Port of Norfolk. He is 
a former president of the American Assn. 
of Port Authorities. 





Ronald A. Johnson has been appointed 
assistant to Paul Brainard, head of the 
newly-created engineering standards de- 
partment at the Portland, Oregon, plant 
of the Hyster Co., manufacturers of in- 
dustrial trucks and tractor tools. 





Walter F. Johnson has been elected 
assistant treasurer for National Airlines 
by the company's board of directors. He 
will remain at the company's general of- 
fices in Miami. 





George N. Lilygren has been elected 
vice president of Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y., leading manufacturer of air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equipment. 





Don McKim, unti! recently executive sec- 
retary of the National Standard Parts 
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Assn., is the new general sales manager 


of F & B Mfg. Co., Chicago. 





William J. Meehan has been named 
sales and service manager for Colonial 
Transfer and Storage Companies in Miami. 





Harry J. Parks has been named new 
traffic manager of air cargo, mail, and 
express for Braniff International Airways. 





Ernest J. Platfoot has been promoted to 
Eastern regional manager of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. Mr. Platfoot, formerly 
Detroit zone manager, will have his new 
headquarters in New York. 





Leonard J. Werne has ‘been named 
traffic manager of the National Lead Co. 
He recently completed 25 years’ service 
with the company. 





L. D. Yager has been appointed division 
manager of the Detroit sales office, Rey- 


nolds Metal Co. 

e®@ 86 
The Cotter Merchandise Storage Co., 
Akron, Ohio, formerly the Cotter City 


View Storage Co., announces the appoint- 
ment of the following officers: Clarence 
H. Geib, vice president and general man- 
ager; Maude E. Cook, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Charles H. Frazee, assistant sec- 
retary. 





Capital Airlines has elected two execu- 
tives to the posts of vice president. They 
are James B. Franklin, former director of 
operations, and James W. Austin, former 
director of traffic and sales. 





Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, announced the election of Roland 
Whitehurst to the post of vice president 
in charge of sales, and the election of 
Carl F. Norberg to the office of a direc- 
tor of the company. The changes follow 
the retirement of Frank T. Kalas, former 
director and vice president in charge of 
sales, after more than 49 years of service 
with the company. 





Harborside Warehouse Co. has elected 
Leo Fisher, general manager since 1945, 
a vice president of the company and 
member of the board of directors. He 
replaces Ray Schuster, newly-appointed 
assistant to the president. 





Mack Trucks, Inc., have announced the 
promotion of T. J. Zeller to factory man- 
ager of its largest plant, in Allentown, 
Penna. He succeeds C. J. Moran, who 
has been transferred to Mack's western 
sales headquarters in Los Angeles. A. C. 
Schliewen will assume Mr. Zeller's former 
duties as manager of the Plainfield, N. J., 
plant. 


Rohm & Haas Co. announces the fol. 
lowing new officers: President, Otto Haas. 
executive vice president, Duncan Merri. 
wether; vice presidents, C. E. Andrews, 
A. L. Blount, R. A. Connor, L. W. Cover 
D. S. Frederick, E. L. Helwig, and L. Kleia. 
secretary, S. C. Kelton; treasurer, W, T 
McClintock; assistant secretaries, J, § 
Bergin, P. J. Clarke, and William Kohler 
and assistant treasurers, T. V. Monahan and 
George Schnabel. 





Sharon Steel Corp. has named Fred W. 
Bennett, manager of the Traffic Bureay of 
the Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, to 
the post of general traffic manager. He 
succeeds Michael F. Dougherty, dean of 
Youngstown district industrial traffic men, 
who will become special! traffic repre. 
sentative for the firm, working in an ad 
visory capacity. 
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American Standards Assn. has appointed 
George Porter Paine new director of pro. 
motion. He will continue to act as execy. 
tive assistant to Howard Coonley, chair. 
man of ASA's executive committee. 





American Trucking Assns. held its 5th 
annual convention in Washington, October 
15, with a record attendance of close to 
3000. H. D. Horton, chairman of the 
board of Associated Transport, Inc., N. Y, 
was elected president. Ed J. Buhner, chair. 
man of the board of Silver Fleet Motor 
Express, Louisville, Ky., became the asso- 
ciation's board chairman. Ted V. Rodgers, 
head of Eschenbach and Rodgers, Scranton, 
Penna., was named honorary chairman of 
the board for life. 

Other officers of the association are: 
Henry E. English, Sproles-Red Ball Lines, 
Inc., Dallas, first vice president; C. J. Wil 
liams, Hillside Transit Co., Milwaukee, 
second vice president; D. L. Sutherland, 
Middle Atlantic Transportation Co., New 
Britain, Conn., third vice president; Fred 
B. Hufnagel, Jr., Sun Oil Co., Philadel. 
phia, fourth vice president; Charles P. 
Clark, Columbia Terminals Co., St. Louis, 
treasurer, and Chester G. Moore, board 
chairman of the Central Motor Freight 
Assn., Chicago, secretary. 





Connecticut Warehousemen's Assn. has 
elected the following new officers: Robert 
K. Sullivan, vice president and manager 
of the J. F. Sullivan Storage Co., Presi- 
dent; Paul Dahlgard, first vice president; 
Paul Manchester, second vice president; 
Harry |. Yates, treasurer, and F. O. Clau- 


son, secretary. Attorney Paul J. Gold- 
stein continues as counsel for the asso- 
ciation. 





Lake Carriers Assn. has named two new 
members of the board. Joseph G. Wood, 
of the Wilson Transit Co., was elected to 
the post formerly occupied by his father. 
the late Capt. Joseph S. Wood. H. J. 
Sullivan, Chicago, vice president of the 
Gartland Steamship Co., succeeds his 
brother, the late A. C. Sullivan, who was 
Gartland president. 





Metropolitan Traffic Assn. has elected 
the following new officers: Robert A. 
Henderson, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Presi- 
dent; Edward J. McCabe, McLean Truck 
ing Co., first vice president; Joseph J. 
Donnelly, New York, Ontario & Western 
Railway, second vice president; Joseph A. 
Dowling, Central Georgia Railway, secre 
tary; Vincent P. Golden, Union Bag 
Paper Co., treasurer, and William H. 
Croissant, Ethyl Specialties Corp., financial 
secretary. 
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Newark Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., 
has installed the following new officers: 
A. Travisano, traffic manager of 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J., President; William A. 
Kortenhaus, president of Bilkays Express 
Co., Newark, and operator of the Jersey 
Coast Freight Lines, Neptune, N. J., first 
vice president; Sol V. Rettino, director of 
traffic, Bristol-Myers Companies, Hillside, 
N. J., second vice president, and Edward 
C. Kane, district traffic manager, Inter- 
chemical Corp., Finishes Division, Elizabeth, 
treasurer. 


New York State Warehousemen's Assn. 
has named the following new officers for 
the coming year: J. Barclay Potts, Presi- 
dent; Francis M. Gallagher, general vice 
president; George M. Clancy, vice presi- 
dent, merchandise division; Harold  T. 
Dwyer, vice president, household goods 
division, and Edward J. Costich, secretary- 
treasurer. 





Southwest Warehouse and Transfermen's 
Assn. has elected Otto J. Layer, Merchants 
Transfer & Storage Co., San Antonio, presi- 
dent for the coming year. Elected first and 
second vice presidents were Avery Rush, 
Armstrong Transfer & Storage Co., Amarillo, 
and Joe R. Herrin, Herrin Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., Shreveport. State vice presidents 
are: S. J. Beauchamp, Terminal Van & Stor- 
age Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Lawrence Milne, 
Dalton Transfer & Storage Co., Albuquer- 
que, N. M.; Paul DeClouet, Southwest 
Warehouse Co., Lafayette, La.; D. 
Wigington, OK Transfer & Storage Co., 
Lawton, Okla, and W. N. McKinney, 
American Transfer & Storage Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


Robert D. Burns, 50, traffic manager of 


Refined Syrups and Sugars, Yonkers; 
authority on the transportation of liquid 
sugar. 





Frederick T. Heckman, 65, twenty-seven 
years traffic manager of the New York 
office of the American Express Co. 





John Krausch, 77, co-founder of the 
Beck Cold Storage Co., Buffalo; formerly 
associated with the Arctic Ice and Cold 
Storage Co., on Sept. 17. 





Alfred R. Kress, 54, general manager 
of the Terminal Railroad Assn., former 
manager of Colonial Salt Co., Akron, and 
past president of the Akron Traffic Study 
Club, in Mt. Lebanon, Penna., Oct. 10. 





David T. Lamond, treasurer of Lee & 
Simmons, Inc., and member of the Traffic 
Club of New York. 








M. H. McEwen, western traffic manager 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, in Seattle, Wash., Nov. 4. 





John D. McGreal, traffic representative, 
Pennsy Railroad, member of Metropolitan 
Traffic Assn. of New York, in Baldwin, Long 
Island, Oct. 20. 





Morrisey Trucking Corp. of New York. 
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William Morrisey, vice-president of the 
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Borg-Warner International Corp. will 
henceforth handle all export activities of 





Warner Machine Products, Inc., Muncie, 
Ind. Export boxing will be ‘handled by 
Borg-Warner at its Auburn, Ind., boxing 
plant. 

Buda Co., Harvey, Ill., has acquired 


W. F. Hebard & Co., Chicago, manufac- 


turers of materials handling equipment 
including “shop mule" tractors and lift 
trucks. 





Continental Can Co.'s new fibre drum 
plant at Tonawanda, N. Y., recently started 
production of "Leverpak" shipping drums, 
according to J. F. Price, general manager 
of Continental's Paper Converting Div. 





Corpus Christi Warehouse and Storage 
Co., Corpus Christi, Texas, has been ac- 
cepted for membership by the American 
Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 





Design and Development Engineers, Inc., 
Chicago, has announced its acquisition of 
The Witte Co. and the election of James 
G. Witte as vice president in charge of 
sales. 





Detrex Corp., manufacturers of cleaning 
compounds, announce the opening of a new 
Los Angeles office. 





Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, has an- 
nounced the formation of Fruehauf Trailer 
Sales, Inc., for the purpose of financing 
truck-trailer installment purchase contracts 
for periods as long as five years. 


OBITUARIES 


Frank F. Powell, 73, president of the 
Coburn Warehouse, Indianapolis, for 30 
years. 





E. J. Sass, Secretary and operating execu- 
tive of Fetter Storage Warehouse, Chi- 
cago, and former vice president, Midwest 
District, of Mayflower Warehousemen's 
Assn., on Oct. 28. 





Robert B. Shearer, 70, vice president 
and director of C. S. Mersick & Co., 
wholesale building supply firm, and former 
president of the American Steel Ware- 
house Assn., at New Haven, Conn., on 
Oct. 16. 





Arthur Clifford Sullivan, 67, president of 
the Gartland Steamship Co., senior partner 
of D. Sullivan & Co., Chicago, a director 
of the Lake Carriers Assn., and vice 
president of the Great Lakes Shipowners 
Assn., on Oct. 3. 





William Thomas, 5!, treasurer of the 
Thomas Bros. Fire Warehouses, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, Oct. 13. 





Capt. Joseph S. Wood, 74, president of 
the Wilson Transit Co., head of the Lake 
Carriers Assn., and director with Great 
Lekes Towing Co., and American Ship- 
building Co. 


Hinde and Dauch Paper Co., Richmond, 
Va., manufacturers of corrugated fibre ship- 
ping boxes and packing materials, has pur- 
chased land for the construction of a new 
corrugated box factory. Construction will 
begin shortly. 





Hughes-Keenan Corp., manufacturers of 
Roustabout Cranes, announce the removal 
of their Mansfield, Ohio, plant to Delaware, 
Ohio. 





Los Angeles-Seattle Motor Express Co. 
announces that as a result of their pur- 
chase of the British Columbia-Seattle Motor 
Express Co., California shippers may now 
for the first time send goods into Canada 
by truck without trans-shipment from Seattle. 
The firm has also established terminals at 
Blaine, Wash., and Vancouver, Canada. 





Montgomery & Co., New York, machine 
tool accessory manufacturers, have entered 
the materials handling field with their pro- 
duction of the new Montgomery type "C" 
portable elevator. 





National Assn. of Insurance Agents, un- 
der the new administration of John C. Stott, 
president, and O. Shaw Johnson, vice presi- 
dent, will lead a nationwide campaign to 
obtain better insurance protection for the 
trucking industry with particular emphasis 
on long haul risks. 





Port of New York Authority has opened 
its third new trade promotion office in 
Cleveland. The branch will be headed by 
Charles J. Hafner, formerly of the Chicago 
office. 





Rudie Wilhelm Warehouse Co., Portland, 
Ore., has just completed a new warehouse, 
bringing the firm's total warehouse space in 
Portland to 250,000 sq. ft. 





Stevens Bros., household goods carriers, 
Saginaw, Mich., have just completed a two- 
fold expansion program. Their recently- 
completed purchase of a new warehouse in 
Saginaw has been followed by the acquisi- 
tion on Oct. 5 of the Fireproof Storage Co. 
in Lansing. 





Wald Transfer & Storage Co., Houston, 
Texas, recently constructed two warehouses. 
The first is to be devoted to merchandise 
storage. The second, a one-story building, 
is especially designed for the handling of 
pool cars. Construction of the buildings 
marks the entrance of the company into 
the merchandise warehousing field on a 
full-scale basis. L. L. Schwecke has joined 
the company as vice president and general 
manager of the new merchandise division. 





Westinghouse Electric Corp. has opened 
a new warehouse in Buffalo, for the serv- 
icing of the company's customers in all of 
New York State outside of New York City. 
The new warehouse, which has 35,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, was built at a cost of $250,- 
000, according to Henry B. Vidal, manager 
of the Westinghouse Buffalo District Office. 





Wm. H. Ziegler Co., Inc. of Minneapolis, 
has set up a special engineering service to 
aid their customers in evaluating and plan- 
ning their material handling needs. 
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Transportation Facts 


NATIONAL Transport Terminal is 

contemplated for Chicago. This 
development, estimated to cost up to 
465 million dollars, would require tax- 
free bond issues supported in part by 
Federal funds, in the opinion of Col. 
F. H. Miles, director of the executive 
section of the terminal. The terminal 
would resemble in organization the 
Port of New York Authority. (Vit- 
kauskas) 





August Maffry, vice president of 
Irving Trust Co., speaking at the Mer- 
chant Marine Conference at New York 
on Oct. 13, stated that one reason for 
the slump in shipping activity is a 
shortage of dollars on the part of Eu- 
ropean and Latin American countries, 
which has served to cut exports this 
year some three billion dollars below 
1947. Also, the inflation has cut the 
value of the doliar and made purchases 
of U. S. commodities that much more 
expensive. (Vitkauskas) 





Inflation has also struck at barge 
transportation. Costs, particularly in 
the performing of lc. and carload 
barge service, have risen to the point 
where the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line, last private carrier handling this 
freight on the big river, has decided to 
discontinue package freight. This step, 
similar to the one on the Great Lakes, 
contrasts with bulk carriage of freight 
which is having a heyday. While the 
private carriers are dropping package 
freight this is also true for the govern- 
ment carrier on the Mississippi, as rep- 
resented by Inland Waterways Corp. 


Coming Events 


Jan. 1-14, 1949—Annual Engineering Dis- 
play, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


Jan. 10-14—Third National Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


Jan. 16-20—30th Annual Meeting, Associ- 
ated Equipment Distributors, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Jan. 20-21—American Trucking Assns., Inc., 
Executive Committee, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


Jan. 23-28—Annual Convention, National 
Furniture Warehousemen's Assn., Palm 
Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach. 


Feb. 6-7—I5th Annual Meeting, Associated 
Warehouses, Inc., Hotel Mark Hopkins, 
San Franscisco. : 


Feb. 7-10—58th Annual Convention, Amer- 
ican Warehousemen's Assn., (Join? 
meeting of both divisions: National 
Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses and 
AWA Merchandise Div.), Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


March 1-16—National Frozen Food Exposi- 
tion, 7Ist Infantry Armory, 34th St. and 
Park Ave., New York. 


Apr. 10-14—1!7th Annual Convention, May- 


flower Warehousemen's Assn., Bucca- 
neer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 
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While Northeast Airlines was asking 
for a freight rate increase averaging 
six cents a ton mile, United Air Lines 
in a tariff filed with the CAB lowered 
air freight rates on 15 specific com- 
modities from the West to Middle West 
and Eastern points. These include va- 
rious paper, rubber, food and leather 
products. 





A nationwide plan to interchange 
truck trailers was ratified by the Reg- 
ular Common Carrier Conference of 
the ATA. Interchange will permit the 
shipper to load freight in a trailer with 
the assurance that no transfers en 
route will occur where more than one 
line is involved. Effectiveness will de- 
pend on standardization of equipment 
and modification or removal of state 
barriers, including ports of entry and 
other restrictions of a petty but costly 
character. 

In this connection, the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, I. C. C., is holding 
hearings on vehicle leasing and inter- 
change practices. In their survey of 
motor carriers, a large number of in- 
tercity operators held leasing of ve- 
hicles to be important to their business. 
In the leasing field, there is no uni- 
formity in practices, according to the 
Bureau. The ATA and other groups 
including the Household Goods Car- 
riers Conference of the ATA (which is 
acting independently) will present evi- 
dence to support the view that in- 
dividual carriers should be permitted 
to depart from any leasing regulations; 
that any person or carrier should not 
be prevented from engaging in the 
same kind of unregulated business; that 
responsibility in leasing must be fixed 
on a particular carrier; that leases be 





in writing; and that vehicles with 
drivers be furnished to authorized car, 
riers by means of a lease or agreement 
without the lessor becoming a carrier 
subject to ICC regulation. The Ic¢c 
appears to be in agreement with the 
belief that there is lax control over 
truck hiring. Another objection by 
W. Y. Blanning of the ICC is that the 
practice of hiring equipment for a per. 
centage of revenue renders motor car- 
rier statistics valueless. More impor. 
tant, there are believed to be abuses 
involving “gifts” to clerks and other 
employes for advance information on 
the movement of traffic. 





The National Industrial Traffic League, 
made up of shippers and receivers, has 
asked the ICC to deny the railroads’ 
request for an eight percent increase in 
freight rates until all interested par- 
ties are heard in a public hearing, 
This increase, while being specifically 
acted upon, was actually enlarged by a 
further petition on October 12 making 
the proposed increase 13 percent. The 
original eight percent request was 
made to meet pay rises; the modifica- 
tion was requested to cover new wage 
costs and increased prices of fuel and 
material. These actions apparently 
presuppose that, if the non-operating 
unions as well as some _ operating 
brotherhoods refuse to accept a pro- 
posed ten cents an hour increase, a 
further rate adjustment may be deemed 
necessary. 





The Illinois Institute of Technology 
will be the seat of a planned laboratory 
for research and testing staffs of the 
Mechanical and Engineering divisions 
and the Container Bureau of the AAR. 


Books and Catalogues 


1949 MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, 990-page one-volume encyclopedia, 
offers a comprehensive survey of all phases 
of packaging. Attractively bound and il- 
lustrated, the book reveals evidence of 
careful research and organization. Authors 
include well-known packaging experts and 
executives. Arranged in nine major parts 
which cover in sequence each step in suc- 
cessful packaging, the book includes sec- 
tions on packaging in specialized fields, 
planning fundamentals, materials of pack- 
aging, packaging forms, machinery and 
equipment, shipping containers, and pack- 
aging displays. , 


Of particular interest to those seeking 
answers to specific problems will be the 
new feature containing illustrated discus- 
sions by recognized packaging experts on 
the packing requirements and problems 
peculiar to 17 groups of products. A com- 
plete buyer's directory and an index of 
industries provide a useful service in the 
marketing field. 


The encyclopedia lives up to its publisher's 
claim that it is “an integrated unit deal- 
ing with the functions, forms, uses and 
sources" of packaging. Breskin Publishing 
Co., 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
$6.50 in the United States, $9.00 in Canada. 


AIR CARGOES, 44-page booklet giving 
requirements of packing for air shipment, 
what can be shipped by air, container regu- 
lations, official classification, requi 
markings for containers, and list of air 
lines and global areas they serve. Also 
lists aviation publications and organiza 
tions. A valuable guide for those who ship 
ae air. J, D. Malcolmson, Robert Gair 
o., Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


SOUTHWEST MERCHANDISE WARE- 
HOUSE GUIDE, No. 3, 58-page book de- 
signed to aid warehousemen in establish- 
ing their own rates. Southwest Warehouse 
& Transfermen's Assn., 709 Commercial 
Standard Bldg., Fort Worth 2, Texas. $5.00. 





MOTOR CARRIER FREIGHT CLAIM RULE 
BOOK, REVISED EDITION, including all 
changes approved by ATA's Freight Claim 
Council. The book covers Freight Claim 
Rules, regulations governing inspection of 
freight before and after delivery, principles 
and practices, and constitution and by- 
laws of the Council. American Trucking 
Assn., Inc., 1424 16th St, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
ef services in addition to storage. Among these services 


ere: 
Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, hand- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth 


proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.) 355 Sixty-Eight Years of Service — 1948 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
@ South 13th St., Birmingham ® 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION @ FORWARDING 
Poet Cars Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc 





@ STORAGE 





PHOENIX, ARIZ. [ 


freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. | includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 











CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


15 East Jackson Street 








STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
Complete Service Private Sidings 
Fireproof Free Switching 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA | 
STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | New one story 90,000 sq. ft. warehouse 














DOTHAN, ALA. | 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce Street 8 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


SERVING Receiving—STORAG 

82%. Alabama Motor Freight Service te all points. 

8.W. Georgia 6-car Private . Reciprocal Switching. 
E.W. Florida Eficient—Conscientious Branch Service. 





i 





COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
This ultra modern warehouse. peeny with six car siding on the Rock 
Island is ¢ We offer general merchandise ware- 
housing at its. best, including pool car distribution, office and display 
facilities and loans on stored commodities. 


300-324 RECTOR STREET 


~ & Reprssented dy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 

, CHICAGO 8 7, Saye NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE TT WEST 42ND 
Mon.8531 Penn.6.09 








LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 














DOTHAN, ALA. | Telephone 2597 
UNITED WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


204 N. Cherry Street Dothan, Alabama 
Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 
Household Goods Moved, Packed and Stored e 115,000 Square Feet 
Sprinklered Throughout . Local and Long Distance Hauling 
Private Siding on ACL—CofG e 20 Car Capacity 
Servicing S.E. Alabama, N.W. Florida and S.W. Georgia 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 





ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 











MOBILE, ALA. | W. J. Arceneaux, Owner 
MOBILE BONDED WAREHOUSING CO. 


(Formerly Mobile Delivery Service) 
71 Lipscomb Street, Mobile 16, Alabama 
Loug Distance Moving Coast to Coast ¢@ Pool Car Distribution 
Agents For Warehousing—Storage, Crating 


xin) (Bonded Warehouse Permit No. 45) 
2-6111 


3-4747 3-2127 





Merchandise—Household Storage 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Member American Werchousemen's Association 
American Chein of Werchouses 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 














HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 





Crating for export a specialty 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


Albin D. Peden, President 


Southern Storage Warehouse Co. 


3 WEST JEFFERSON - MONTGOMERY 4, ALA 


Household Goods Storage Merchandise Storage 
Moving and Packing ® and Distribution 


“A Complete Warehousing Service” 





MEMBER 














DECEMBER, 1948 


OPERATING 
N PRINCIPAL 


VAN & STORAGE INS 


HIGHLAND AVE. 
Bill Elliott, Manager 


1025 N. 





83 











LOS ANGELES, CAL j ae 
e Le DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 











Merchandise Exctusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
SACRAMENTO, CAL _[ — 
“Aon LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYsce 
Your Detail xy as You Want It 
20th & JAY STS., P. O. SACRAMENTO § 














LOS ANGELES, CAL. eeceevoeseeveeeeeeeeeeeeeee? 
SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


Member NFWA & AWA 


: AY VAN & STORAGE CO. 

oo [A General Offices: 1950 So. Vermont Ave. 
Fronk A. Payne, Pres. 

oy. p pomerrrterteoee 


















LOS ANGELES, CAL | 


} ° 
Overland Terminal Warehouse 
1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room Accommodations 


For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
483 W. Harrison St. 271 Madison Ave. 1104 Union Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 





Served by 











SACRAMENTO, CAL. | ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, President 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc, 


108 K STREET SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 


Specializing in General Merchandise and Household 
Goods. Private Siding on S. P. R. R. —4 Car Capacity, 
Distribution of Merchandise and Household Goods Pool 
Cars. 60,000 feet sprinklered. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 

















Sang GnG weet doy Sees ant: Cudiing es 
euusies i Ga tae 
Stockton and Sacramento 


Member: penne Rg Warehousemen's Assn. 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | Phone Underhill 7500 
MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1871 Mission St., San Francisco 3 








Complete re Spgs Goods 


rvice 
Pool Car Distribution 
Tim Griffin, Pres. - Jim Cummins, See. Treas. 
In Los Angeles, operating Coast Van & Storage 











LOS ANGELES, CAL ( MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 














LOS ANGELES, CAL | PepyBLiC VAN & STORAGE CO. 
WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING— 
CARTAGE 


i Gee se mS Conus & & ® car switch covered dock— 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. T sutter 1 - 46 











United States Customs and 














Represented by Distribution Service 
240,000 Square Feet —“ 117 Pieces Motor Equipment 
New York Chicago San Francisce 


OAKLAND, CAL. | 








SINCE 1900 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 





» HOWARD TERMINAL 


95 Market Street, Oakland 4 


Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 
mall bl COAS . TO. COAST VAN SERVICE ote Draying and Poo, ites Ditton 
Alameda * 

Export Packing & Crating , Tucker 6101 San Francisco Warehouse Company = sn’ rraNcisco 7 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. [~ isi7-1955 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [~ vemsen: Aaitica Distribetion, te. 

Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 

COMPLETE FACILITIES EFFICIENT SERVICE SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

thine os - —~— “pe Seanian Free Storage—Custom Bonded—Internal Revenue 

















Bonded—Drayage Service 
KEing and Company 


Draymen 








The January issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE will carry an 
informative article on warehouse intercommunication systems 


by G. O. Hodge. An important element in such a setup is 





Genera Merchandise ; 





the installation of top quality equipment. 
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and firms are Arranged Alphubetically 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 


wencen The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 _ Member 


General Merchandise Storage 
Distribution 

—— “oy eg 67,000 Sq Ft. 
and Shipping” - 


N. ¥., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding 
T. Protection — C.B.&0 U.P 


sestcuce at brighten, cole aj aT a HARTFORD, CONN. 


Represented by 
Associated Warehouses Inc., 
Chicago and New York 


you can BANK ON 


Usiy, 
THE: BANKERS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 





! 






















































Warehousing and Distribution. 
Household Goods Storage 











. and Moving since 1899 
rl Warehouses: 2133 and 2143 Blake St. Pay Van Lines 
ice: 2155 Blake St., wee : i 0. E. DEWEY & CO. 
é Office ake St., Denver 2, Colorado—Tel: Alpine 3451 1214 Main St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
c. 
rs HARTFORD, CONN. | Established 1902 





x, THE DOYLE STORAGE COMPANY 


Formerly Sillence Warehouse Co., Inc. 

335 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
Fireproof Warehouses 
MWA CWA CMTA _ CofC 














Modern, fireproof warehouses— 
enexcelled in the West. Custom- 
bonded storage and office space 
available. 

















Office 2030 Blake St. DENVER, COLORADO 
) & Reprctented oy SS ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
NE ny, oy Op re ee ee 
Mon.5531 a oe | Penn.6.0967 Members: NEWA—AWA—ACW—AV 
“ated 
: DENVER, COLO. | HARTFORD, CONN. | Moving — Trucking — Storage — Pool Cars 





NATIONWIDE DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 
9 CENTER ST., HARTFORD 5, CONN. 
& Hatin Saemaseac SY 

NH EHR. Ps 

unas OFFICE AND DISPLAY SPACE AND 
AILABLE 


TELEPHONE SERVICE AV. 
SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR 


WEICKER senze" 


4 *&Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
4 Pool Cer Distribution 
| Moving, Packing, Forwarding 











We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under DISTRIBUTION 
regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 





SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 


FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS THE ATLANTIC BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 
THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO | | Mercnondtes Storage U.& Customs and Internal Revenus Bonded 


Specializing in Liquors and Foodstuffs 








1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. Private siding NYNH&H R.R. All Trucking Facilities 
Mombor of 0.0 AAO AWA —~ Die Serv, tne. Peet CAR CIETRIBUTION 
Member of AWA—Conn. WA—New Haven C of C. 

















PUEBLO, COLO. | srember of Moy. W.A.—A.W.A.—Coto. W. A. | NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 


M. E. KIELY, Pres. 





WAREHOUSE AND 
B U RC Hi TRANSFER CO., INC. DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 
General Office and Warehouse Sets ace phe re Fa - ne a 





200 SO. SANTE FE AVENUE 
























Mod: rinkiered Fireproof Building—Freight Forwarding Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
ind’ Distribution “— "Houschold and» Merchandise Borage R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 
ot > qaascnsmnes Merchandise Storage. 
Pein asian Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
isis eawotnny avn Te m west 42ND st) Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 
- Member of Connecticut Warehousemen's Assoc. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 128-130 SOUTH MAIN wEW MAVEN, CONN. | PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 










West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 
Member Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 


WEl CKE STORAGE £0 
STORAGE CO. 
© Modern Sprinklered Building © Pool Car Distribution 


© Réusehold and Merchandise © Freight Forwarding and 
Facilities Distribution 

















*ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 











DECEMBER, 1948 85 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. [~~ 


EDLEN 


ed 1800 COMPANY 





THE ' 


establish 


Complete 
Storage and Distribution 
Service 
Merchandise — Household Goods 
AWA—NFWA—AVL agents — Allied Distribution, Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie, 





Established 1925 





LANEY & DUKE 
Sterage Warehouse Co., Ine. 
657 East Bay St. - - - Phone 5-7851 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
opiates ae Fireproof 


fei satan an Zhe swaranes Construction 


lhe il 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [SS Dopan, president 





‘YY GARDNER, Vice-Pres, 





SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 
402 E Bay Street, P. O. Box 906, Jacksonville 1 








TORRINGTON, CONN,| Established 1860 
The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
One of New England’s Largest Trans- 


po 

Merchandise Storage r 
Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of Connecticut 
, Mew Heaven 


Branch Offices In Brid Harttord 
& Watetbare, Genes Springfield aw , ddan. 


MEemoe~ 





FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


Union Terminal Warehouse Company 
700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Pool Car Dis 
tribution—Reconsigning—Trucking Service — Trackage 
52 Cars—Reinforced Concrete—Sprinkler 
A.D.T. Service—Iinsurance Rate 12 Cents. 
Rental Compartments—Sub-Postoffice. 
Members A.W.A.—A.C.-of-W.—J.W.A, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 
1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 
2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 
3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 














WASHINGTON, D.C. | wore than two million cuble 
feet of Storage space 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 


SMITHS) 








TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 


1515 You St, 5.4. 
Washingtes, 0. & 





MIAMI, FLA. | Pier 1, Municipal Docks 





Merchandise Storage— 
Crane Service—Moving and 
Packing — Commereia] 
Trucking—Pool Car Dis- 
tribution—Private Siding 








82- NORTHEAST 26th STREET 
MIAMI 37, FLORIDA 


ee TELEPHONE 82-7671 


@ POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
@ COMMERCIAL HAULING 
@ SIDINGS ON BOTH RAILROADS 








——— 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOM BONDED 
Member of American Warehousemen's Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen’s Association 
egotiable Warehouse Receipts 


N 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 


219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 








WASHINGTON, D. C. | W. E. EDGAR, Mgr. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
construction 





as 
Large buildings of modern , total floor area 204,000 
square feet, of on — feet is of con- 
struction. of general merchan 4 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. RB. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against 
Member of American Warehousemen's Association 





ST. PETERSBURG, FLA [ eacenane 
Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 
3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 


PHONE 5523 
Merchandise Household Goods 
Modern—Sprinklered Buildings—Private Railroad Siding 
Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 

















WASHINGTON, D.C. aes 
jak | UNITED x* STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418.10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C, 
We Reciprocate Shipments 
Member of N.F.W.A—W.W.A. 











“Your Tampa Branch House” 


ALDWEL| 


WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


TAMPA, FLA. | 
LEE 
TERMINAL 


P. O. Box 2309} 
TAMPA 1 


ATLANTA, GA. | 


AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Affiliated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
“Better Warehouse Service”’ 
651-653 = St., S. W.—Sos. R. RB 


Merchandise Wareheousin: Peo! Car Distribution 
Sprink lered A.D.T. — Protection A.W.A. 





Merchandise Storage 

Pool Car Distribution 

Commercial Cartage 

Field Warehousing 

Water and Rail connections 

Low Insurance Rate 

Household Goods Storage 

yn te my 
Agents Allied Va nes 

National Meves 


Member: AWA—NFWA-—AWI 

















HONOLULU, HAWAII | 









LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 
MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Ete. 


Lerée, new, reinforced concrete warehouses—Sprinklered 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. 


P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address *“‘HONCONTRA” 











SAVANNAH, GA. [| SAVANNAH 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 


General Storage—Poo!l Car Distribution 
Local e—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 


Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII | — 


HONOLULU 
Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 




















CHICAGO, ILL. | W. CARL SHEETS, President 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The Warehouse With Personal Contact e Close to the Loop 
Modern Buildings Low Insurance 
Medern sprinkler system & ADT'fire & burglary alarm systems 


gece Warehouse Company 





417 W. OHIO ST., CHICAG , MLL. 
Phone Superior 8470 








WHICAGO, ILL | 


"he Ditsntbutou News Group 


« Represented ty Muto 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 





ll WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 “SMR 1525 NEWBERRY AVE., MON.5531 





CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Buildings 

Choice Locations 

Low Insurance 

Responsible Management 
Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Local & Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 

Pool Cars Distributed 

Storage in Transit 

Railway Express 

Parcel Post 

Cool Rooms 

Fumigation 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space 

Sample & Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 


WAREHOUSES 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 

CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE 

METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS—Including: 


c. Oo. DO. 
Sight Drafts 
Invoicing 
Collections 
Stock Control 
Inventories 
Freight Payments 


Receiving 
Storing 
Marking 
Weighing 
Reconditioning 
Shipping 


IN CHICAGO 


It costs you noth- Vy 
ing to investigate \"y, 


Terminal 
Phone, 
write us 
your 


Crooks 
facilities. 
wire or 
regarding 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, 


DECEMBER, 1948 


New York Office 16-271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 


1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Inc. 














in CHICAGO, ILL. - - - Call W. c iat 
; for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 82 Member Warehouses 








CHICAGO, ILL | Tue TraprrionaL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR 


STORAGE CO. 


261-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 











OF 


SAFETY 


AND 





SECURITY 


Warchouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
frem Loop. Ten car switch 


C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 
Splendid building. Low essend by 
insurance rate. pistamution SERVICE, ING. 











eno ANDERSON BROS. 


ESTABLISHED - STORAGE - 
wm 6m AB SHEFFIELD AVE, CHICAGO M4 
” EVANSTON & —~ SHORE ON es 


3 Warehouse Loca 

nore caATiNe, Lye tie =F i. ALL POMITS— 
L WEST COAST POINTS WESKLY 
ce Remev 


> 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 


Cemplete Facilities for Merchandise 
Sterage and Distribution 


CHICAGO, [LL [GEORGE EDLER 


MOVING AND STORAGE COMPANY 
mt for 
ATLAS V. ‘N LINES, INC. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE “= e 
Storage—Packing—Shipping—Carta 
28 Years Fine Service to Public and Saliectey 
Main oer. jhicage. Ill. Skokie Warehouse 
5826 N. Clark Street 8109 N. Cicero Avenue 
Edgewater 8321 Skokie 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Agents 
United Van Lines, Inc. 
































Established 1912 


FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


[Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longbeach 5287 
3547 Montrose Ave. Irving 6674 
Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vem 
for Local and Long Distance Moving. 














Member: N.F.W.A. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 
eo ET Allied Van Lines 


SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 44 YEARS 


Consign Your Shipments to 

JOYCE BROS. Stge & Van Co. 

6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi 





CHICAGO, ILL — 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co, 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


@ Modern Buildings. @ Direct track connections 
@ Low contents inserance. with C&NW, B&O, See 


Reshippt feliv- Line, PM, CGW, and 

° = does B&OCT Railroads. 

@ Over Fifty Years of 
Warehousing = Experi- 


ence. 





@ Vacuum fumigation of 
feod stuffs, tobacce, etc. 


@ Cooling Reoms. 


& Reprsionted by GLUED DISTRIBUTION DIC. 
CHICAGO 6. Vs NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Tl WEST 42ND ST 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 


EXTRA SERVICE- 















eee same 
—— a Se see meee 


— << a ce mene contin 


GRoceRS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


WAREHOUSING f= 


This personal PLUS service means 


extra savings to you, better service 


to your customers. Nine efficiently 
run warehouses make Grocers 
e@ COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
@ PACKING and RECOOPERING 
e@ STORAGE 
e@ PICKUP and DELIVERY 


Terminal one of Chicago’s biggest, 
most economical systems. 

e@ STORAGE IN TRANSIT 

e@ OUT OF TOWN SHIPMENTS 

e@ HANDLING 

e@ POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Carload and Less Than Carioad Shipments * 


* 
a: 
* 


884 N. HALSTED ST., CHICAGO 22, ILL. * 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 














58 Years of Reliable Service 


Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, Ill. 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 














CHICAGO, ILL__[ NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New York City: 1775 Breadway Dallas Texas: 2609 Ervay Street 
Les Angeles California: 124 North Center Street 


Interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse 


facilities in all key cities. I. C. C. Certificate 
[NATIONAL VAN LINES 2 
Hii 





MC 42866 


TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff is very low. 
Wire or write us when transferring personnel. 
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WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES 78 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 


Let 


LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satis- 
factory service. Experienced personnel. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 
"4-hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
izing in print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., 
C&NW and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other 
R.R. and boat lines entering Chicago. 

Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


145 $0. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economicatty 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
eago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 

Inquiries Invited on Storage, 

Office and Rental Requirements 


1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. > CANAL 6811 





DECEMBER, 1948 














Leeate your Office 
and Warehouse in Chicago’s 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
(365-589 E. Illinois Street) 
You’d be on all rail and track lines 


Keep your office and your warehouse together in North 
Pier Terminal—make use of these advantages to save 
and make more money. 

All shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement. RAIL—TRUCK—TUNNEL. 
Track capacity 120 cars. Platform capacity for 100 
trucks. LCL freight shipments to all railroads direct 
by tunnel. Many services cut your payroll. Low in- 
surance. Heavy floor load. Flexible space. Convenient 
to transportation, hotels and “Loop.” Pleasant working 
conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself, or write. 

Also general storage . . . carload in transit storage 

. « pool car distribution . . . each in separate build- 
ings. 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL CO. 


Executive Offices: 444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11—SUPERIOR 5608 
N. Y. Office: 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. LAckawanna 4-0063 


@ 








CHICAGO, ILL. | Sprinklered Building 


NORTH SHORE WAREHOUSING 


EE | 
warenousinc CORP, poor cans 
Cc. M. & St. P. SIDING 
1520 W. Kinzie Street Chicage 22, Illinois 
Phone—Seeley 3345 

















CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 





Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 








CHICAGO, ILL. [per pistribution im CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 





‘tion. 
SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 




















CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Ratway “Teuminal 
ee * WAREHOUSE co. 


More than 150 National Distributors 
who use our modern facilities say their customers like our 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and 
methods meet the most exacting standards, of course. 





444 WEST GRAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 














TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE = Economical Way” 


$00 Division of Beatrice Foods Co. 


519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, i:'. 
Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable ware- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 











CHICAGO, ILL | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Esatd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 
ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 
Bottling In Bond 


> AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION ( 

















CHICAGO, ILL | 
One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 

ght cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for eomplete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, IIL 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 


CHICAGO, ILL | Phenes: Lakeview 0365 


henes 
Northshore Suburbs: Enterprise 4003 








3246 Halsted St. (At Belmont) 
MOVING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
Pres.,, RR. E. Schuetz — Gen. Mér., Russ Barrett 
AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 











JOUET. ILL | Telephone 4381 and 4382 
Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 


Joliet, - Mlinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION as 
Best distributing point in Middle West ei 
Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer 
Belt which connects with every road enter- a 
ing Chicago. No switching charges. 
Chicago Preight Rates Apply 









JOLIET, ILL 
TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING CO. 


90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Phone—Joliet 5276 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The only completely Palletized warehouse in Joliet 


Pool Car Distribution - weed ee Service 
Lecated on Rock Island R. R. Switching 


JOLIET, ILL | 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
formerly Joliet Mfg. Co., which was Established 1648 
150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Offers 50,000 Sq. Ft. of modern warehouse space, located 
on the CRI and PRR Roads. Private siding and free switch 

ing. General Merchandise storage. 
Automatically Sprinkieved Throughout 
Member of AW. 























Location—10 miles from Peoria, Iil.; = mites from 
Chicago, ill., or St. Louls, Mo. 
ae Li nig tm COMPANY 
231 Margaret St., Pekin, Mlinois 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Moving & Crating 
45,000 Sq. Ft. @ One Floor @ Brick Construction @ 
Sprinklered @ Heated @ Private Siding 

8-Car Capacity @ 11 Trucks 

Free Switching by: a @ Sante Fe © 

Illinois Central @ Alton @ Rock Island 

@ Chicago & Illinois Midland @ and P&PU 
Railroads 








EVANSVILLE, IND. [ 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
"Where Waterway ... Rallwey . . . Highway Mee?" 
With the most modern and most unusual River-Roill-Treck Ter- 
pg ere it pr eendee adry dagen he spec pease! 
ee Sete ates Nae Se eeptiys ext: 6 ee 
flon. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines 
the American je Line, Mississippi Valley Berge Line, use 
ndent towing eperations. 
tain aad teak aaaaiien of as description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently i cate ie be ecosomecafly 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from 
Write fer booklet completely describing the many wnuszal services 
available. Member of A.W.A. 
& Represented by 


CHICAGO 8 z= wi! 
s2s newoerny ave, 746 Lislbaies7 
Mon.5531 





ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


.NEW YORK 18 
THWEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 











FORT WAYNE, IND. | 
‘FORT WAYN “# 





cE Prot wave] STORAGE co. OCC | 





802-804 Hayden st., “Fort Ww: 
OOF AND may te Geer 














4 
FIREPR F BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicag ; Grand avid & Indiana R. &., 
Wabash R. R.— Privates sidings Pe Car Distributios 
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rorT WAYNE, IND. | Gtetnds 

Merchandise and Cold Storage 

@ . Modern Fireproof Werchemse-Conteaity Magetat- OB. 
Siding—Lowest Insurance Rates—?. Distr buters— 
Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 

MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 

435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple Commodities 








FORT WAYNE, IND. | Members of MayWA-AWA 


PETTIT’S jams 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


New York Cit REPRESENT ATIVES 

| TERREFORTE MR. W. J. MARSHALL 
250 Park Avenue 53 Ww. ackson Blvd. 
Plasa 35-1235 TELEPHONE in 3688 








Established 1929 


GARY, IND. | 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Private Siding Indiana Harbor Belt R. Free Switching, Centrally 
tccsted, Ue Pi 2 Distribution, Motor Thick Terminal, Operating our 
own 


GARY WAREHOUSE Co. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 








BK. W. HARDESTY, Ouner & Mer 


MUNCIE, IND. jm ; 
HARDESTY TRUCKING 


Telephone 441 


MEMGER 


922 Broadw 


MOVING STORAG E—CRATING 








TERRE HAUTE, IND. [ A. D. T.. Service 


DISTRIBUTORS TERMINAL CORP. 


Merchandise Storage and ee a Speciaity 
Pool Cars| Solicited 





Motor trucks for store door dour —Ow clients do the selling—We do 
the rest. U. S. Licensed and Bonded Canned Foods Warehouse License Ne. 12-4 


» 
Cura J wew vos 
fas 0 a ae a west ae 
Moe 601 Penn ¢ O07 








CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 


American Transfer & Storage Co. 


401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 


General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 
Cold Storage. 

Modern Brick erhown, Sprinklered 80,000 Square Feet. 

Siding on C. St. P. & P. Rd. Free Switching frem 

















WAREHOUSE CORP. 

General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 

Established 1922 (Hammond phone—Sheffield 3780) 

LS. Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 
Pres. (Chicago phonee--Saginaw 411, wy ! 


FACILITIES—180,000 0a. cencrete-stes! const. Sid 
IMB RR; care Lscated wi with n Cnicage, switch i aletriet Transit priviteges. 
SERV! eter rons Tg te Metre, Gh Chicage 


cE “FEATURES tener 
and suburbs. 
Members of American 





Ind! Warenhousemen' 
ciation, indiana “e of ¢ a“ — 





Phone Gary 6131 Other Roads. Motsr’ Frolght Terminal. 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 
GREAT LAKES CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Phone MArket 4361 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
©) General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Location with RR tracks in building. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
55 West 42nd St., Phone: LAckawanna 4-0063 New York 18, N. Y. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 





Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co. 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Merchandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Pool Car Distribution ¢ Office Space 


Represented By 
Distribution Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Fi. 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Riley 5513 
A Serice 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 
359 W. RAY STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 


OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
General Merchandise—Pool Car Distribution 7 a 
Modern Motor Trucking Service ‘ atk 
Check Out Service Pineanrayy 
All Merchandise On Check Out Cars Placed Bap cteeicd 
On Platform Ready For Delivery | iNCORPORATED 
Consign Shipments Via Ill. Central ~ 
fms . 
f PY AMERICAN WAREHDUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION N A 
DECEMBER ; 


Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for above RR. 











1948 











Cedar Rabtc 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


ERN WAREHO 
R NA & 








DAVENPORT, IOWA | 


TRI-CITY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


726 Federal Street Davenport, lowa 
General Merchandise Warehousing 
Pool Car Distribution 


100,000 square feet of sprinklered fireproof floor space. 

Insurance rate of under 15c e Private Siding on R. I 

10 car capacity with reciprocal switching from the 
C. B. & Q. and C. M. St. P. & P. railroads. 


Telephone 7-5895 


Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
and National Warehousing Service. 





Represented by: 








DES MOINES, IOWA 


Established 1883 





Local and long distance 





Moving — Packing — Shipping 


Fue LINE STORAGE CO. 
200 -.226 - Elim - Des Moines 9, lowa 


Members: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—la.W.A.—Distribution Service, Inc. 








DES MOINES, IOWA | 


Member American Chain of Warehouses 





Fire 2-6 
coon Ninth Street 
are- 
“ TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Des Moines 4 





TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
54 years’ warehousing nationally known accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of shipments and attention to every detail 















91 





DES MOINES, [OWA Javan EDarRnENRRR ER 
| WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


Ave Des Moines 8, lowe 


o ~ 


NEW ORLEANS, LA | 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citigs 








&. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mgr. 





Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 





INCORPORATED 





Mederrn Merchandise Warehouses 











DUBUQUE, IOWA TA PLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 

steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R.R. siding with 

10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 

Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 

Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 

hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 
Write today 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 
Chicago Representative: National Warehousing Service, 510 W. Roosevelt 





Souter of Storage Cartage 


Distributing 
and Grading i 
Office 402 No. Peters Street 


“se You—Onieagee MEW ORLEANS 16 


A dependable ageney for the — 
distribution of merehandise | BALTI 
and manufactured products. — 


LOUISIANA 








OWNED AND OPERATED PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 








Rd. (7) — Tel. Canal 5742 


Ul) Wiebe, WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. = 


Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS OR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


EF MOAGE Co 










Househ 








SALINA, KANSAS | 


THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 


Burnett BONDED Warehouses 


Complete Branch House Service 


Separate Warehouses for 
Merchandise—Household Goods 
Free Switching from MOP-RI-SFE-UP 


Reference—Any Salina Bank 


WIOHITA, KANSAS [ 


| A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 Nerth Reck Island Ave., Wichite 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 


LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 


Louisville Member 
AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. os H. H. Geods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Member of A. W. A. 


HAYES DRAYAGE & STORAGE, INC. 


833 South Front Street, New Orleans 3 


Complete distribution and warehousing service 
Operators of space in Free Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 


Sidings on N. O. Public Belt R. R. 









































AT SHIPSIDE IN NEW ORLEANS 


This Corporation, continuing the operations of Douglas ‘Shipside Stor- 
age Corporation established in 1931, offers Public, State and U. §. 
Customs Bonded Warehousing at its new terminal and wharf served : 

by deep-water dock for ocean-going vessels and barges. Louisiana- 

Southern R. R. switchtrack . . 
buildings . . . storage-in-transit privileges. 


IIL SHIPSIDE STORAGE CORPORATION. 





TERMINAL AND WHARF AT FOOT OF ST. MAURICE AVENUE AND MISSISSIPPI River 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 118 North Front Street, New Orieens 16. Le 





THE ONLY PRIVATELY 


. reciprocal switching . . . sprinklered 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. BALT 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco ¥ 
Member American Warehousemen's Association 7 


Formerly DOUGLAS SHIPSIDE STORAGE CORPORATION 


ma ~, 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. [ 





Telephones: RAymond 4972 — MAgnolie $353 


Member of A. W. A. 





INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC.|)) | 


2006 Chartres St. 


New Orleans 17 
ialising in MDSE Distribution 

perating Under Federal License 
at. W. cma} A lew 2 





costs. Located on Mississippi 
connections 


i. rates, Low handling 
River —shipside connection. Switchi 
with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solicited. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen's Ass'a F 80S 
a 
MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc.| | 


An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing facilities—Distribution—Weighing— 
Forwarding—Fumigating—Storage—Cartage—Field Ware- 
housing—Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 


UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 














NEW ORLEANS, LA T. E. GANNETT, Owner 
Standard Warehouse Company 
100 Poydras St. - - New Orleans 8, La 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Located in the Heart of the Whotesale District @ Conese ; 
nient to Rail & Truck Depots @ Private Switch Tracks T & 
NO-SP RR @ Reciprocal Switching ¢@ : 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE wy 





SHREVEPORT, LA 





-_ : 





Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 





COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
Member 
A ‘ w bh ‘s A aint 


we iat 


Loui a Motor T. P 
Southwestern Warehouse & Transitermen’s Associations 
































DISTRIBUTION AGE D 
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tes 





/“~ =z 
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sANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A—=N.F.W.A—Agent A.V.L. 











BALTIMORE, MD. | 
= 


MEMBER 
0 


Incorporated 1905 


Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 
N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 


MODERN, FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FA- 
CILITY FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS 


(amen) Exclusive Agents for AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO- 
Vans Coast to Coast Canada and Mexico 








BOSTON, MASS./ 






Established 1896 


PACKING MOVING 


SHIPPING 
3175 Washington St. 


STORING 
Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 








FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 








BALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
A. D. T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
Storage—Distribution—Forwarding 
Tobacco Inspection and rt—Low Insurance Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 





BOSTON, MASS. | 








Hoosac Storage & Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Direct Track Connection B. & M. R. R. 

Lechmere Warehouse, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoosac Stores, Hoosac Docks, Charlestown, Mass. 

Warren Bridge Warehouse, Charlestown, Mass. 








GALTIMORE, m0. | The Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY 


A Household Name in 
Household Moving Since 1896 


N. F. W. A.; Md. F. W. A. 
Special Flat Bed Tracks for Lift Cases 
U.S. Customs Bonded Draymen 


DAVIDSON 


MOVERS 














A. WALTER LARKIN 








BOSTON, MASS. 
Treas. & Mgr. 
J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1894 
General Merchandise Warehouses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
Connecting all railroads via D.T.” Service 
Union Freight Railroad Co. MotorsTiwck. Service 
Member of Mass. W. A. 


| W. A. KELSO 
Pres. 





BOSTON, MASS. | 

















BOSTON, MASS. | Owned and Operated by Merchants Warehouse Co. 
CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 


Located within the city limits, adjacent to 
North Station. Brick-and-concrete buildings; 
300,000 sq. ft. space, some sprinklered and 
heated. A. D. T. burglary alarm service, U. 8. 
Customs and Internal Revenue bonded space. 
Boston & Main R. R. delivery. 



















1 O) BY-N 4S 5a te OL he fy | Oe 


GEORGE E. MARTIN, President 


GREATER BOSTON SERVICE 


Household Goods Storage—Pucking—S hipping 
sproee ff 88 Charles St., Boston 
)FFICES iL 380 Green St., Cambridg« 


ee en oe es Ae ee 


DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 


LEASING: 








BOSTON, MASS. | Member: Mass. Warehousemen’s Assn. 


CONGRESS STORES, Inc. 


38 STTLLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Central Location—Personal Service 
Protected by A.D.T. Service—Pool Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N. @. & H. BR. R. 
Represented By: George W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 








DEEP WATER PIERS: 














DECEMBER, 1948 





STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 
INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 








Ob- 
Overland express call. 
STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods in low insurance, modern warehouses. 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS: Boston & Maine R. R. sid- 


LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. 
viates costly trucking delays. 


ings connecting all warehouses at Mystic Wharf. New 


York, New Haven & Hartford sidings at E St. 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Trucking 
to all points in Metropolitan District. 

Space in units of 2,000 to 40,000 ft. on one 
floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals on short or long term leases. 

Excellent piers for cargoes of 


lumber and merchandise to be landed and stored in 
connecting warehouses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
Boston 29, Mass. 


Tel. Charlestown 0880 














CApitol 7-7576 


BOSTON, MASS. 
| Telephones: LAfayette 3-4067 


45 Commercial Wharf Boston 10, Mass. 


General Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 


Connection with all Railroads 
via Union Freight Railroad Co. 











NEW BEDFORD, MASS. j 
IN THE 

NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 


a=. NEW BEDFORD STORAG 
fi?) WAREHOUSE CO. 


2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Furniture Storage Department 








5 ‘ 





400,200 SERVING NEW BEDPORD—CAPE COD— 
Sq. Fe. MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1910 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. \ Member of A.W.A.—M.W.A. 


ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 
COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
General Merchandise and Ho Goods Storage. Cold Sterage for 
Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats and Citrus Fruits 
8. & A. Sidings, and N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R and 8. & M. RR. 
Dally Trucking Service to ates ent towns within a radius of fy 
mites. 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. J. G. Hyland, V-Pre 
+ yiandad, res 


[JARTFORD DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE CoO., Inc 


14 BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
- Bonded Warehouses : Pool Car Distribution . . 


Wa - Household and 

eaitelleitt Miele itil Our fleet covers. Connecticut 

assochusetts daily. Warehouses at Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn. 
Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW—AVL Agents 


. Private Siding . . 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | a 
HUCK’S TRANSFER, Inc. 


General Offices 188 Liberty Street, Springfield 4 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
DIRECT TRUCK DISTRIBUTION throughout 
mnecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
PRIVATE SIDING, main line New York Central Railroad 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED for all kinds of Rigging and Industrial Moving 
U. S. BONDED CARRIER and WAREHOUSE OPERATIONS 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


3 Broad St. J alephone 
Springfield, Mass. 47h 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





DETROIT, MICH. [ 








CENTRAL DETROIT WAREHOUSE 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals, 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city, 


WAREHOUSE & TERMINALS CORPORATION 


Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 
Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light package 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 








DETROIT, MICH. [ 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 


Main Office 
2937-East Grand Boulevard 


Detroit 2 
Telephone Trinity 2-8222 

















DETROIT, MICH. | 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING— PACKING 
SHIPPING—STORAGE 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 
Fleet of Motor Trucks 














The article by Charles H. Sevin on physical distribution 
costs which appeared in the December issue of DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE is continued in the January issue. Delivery costs 


are made the subject of a searching analysis. 
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ant Goce AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCIATION ( 
, This modern building was designed 


* for commercial warehouse purposes 
exclusively. Offering dry storage and the 
largest, most complete and efficient re- 
frigerated storage, with ice manufacturing 
plant, in this wide area. 


Every warehousing facility is available. 
Desirable office space. Car icing. Financ- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 


facilities. In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Minimum insurance. Modern 
palletized equipment. Sharp-freezing 


rooms. Free reciprocal switching—all rail- 
roads. Continent wide connections. 





W. J. LAMPING. GEN. 


MGR. 


RPO <4 Fen kK ASR MOMS kek OM Za PRA 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
and 
COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


1921 E FERRY AVE, DETROIT 11, MICH, 





PLAZA 
8380 
































DETROIT, MICH. 





AN ASSOCIATED 





Iu 
DETROIT 


the Gest cs 


*U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE ¢ PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 












i me @ Be os 




























U. S. COLD STORAGE CO, 






U. S. WAREHOUSE CO. 
DECEMBER, 1948 





SAGINAW, MICH. | 








DETROIT. MICH.| 





Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON warcnouse 


WAREHOUSE 
1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 











DETROIT, MICH. l 


Members N. F. W. A. 






































Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 
ge 11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
#) STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING =| 
Agent for Allied Van Lines,Inc. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
THB LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
Corumbian Storace & Transrer Co. 
ceateeer~y | 90% ef AU Beem Sterage and Peel Care 
in Grand Rapids Handled Thru Columbian 
i Member of + Ranasenion by ar eee om 
LANSING, MICHIGAN | [Since 1919 
FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 
430 NORTH LARCH 
PRIVATE N.Y.C. SIDING e DISTRIBUTION ‘aps 
TRUCKING e WINCH -« VAN SERVICE 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
The only modern figeproof warehouse in 
AsLiRY Lansing exclusively for household storage 
d Local and Long Distance Moving 
“WE KNOW HOW" 
40 No. Washington Ave., Lansing. 30 


AND SHIPPING 
DISTIBUTING SERVICB IN GRAND RAPIDS 
awk Sittnm A eee IES 
2— WAREHOUSES — PALLETIZED 
LANSING, MICH. | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
=O% MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS fc) 














BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 


- » » AT WAREHOUSE COST 

@ It is possible here to secure the same -grade ser- 

vice you would expect in your own warehouse, 

but at less expense and without worry or trouble. 

. w is a distribution point for Northeastern 

Stichfgan Every merchandise warehouse facility is 
ailable at gong Co. 

@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool car distribution, 
irect eervice to all points within 75 miles by 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

















SAGINAW, MICHIGAN | **On The Drive Since ’05”’ 


STEVENS BROTHERS 


121 SOUTH NIAGARA STREET 
3 WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
and DISTRIBUTION 


e Private, Covered N.Y.C. Siding 

e Our Own Delivery Fleet 

e Pallets and Mechanized Handling 
Office—Desk—Phone Service 
Household Goods Storage 

Winch Truck and Van Service 




















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Miunneapous Terminac Warenouse Co. 


OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1 ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 








CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
ROCHESTER, MINN. | 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local Pool Car Distribution 
Packing—Crating—Bonded Storage 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 
10—Ist Ave. S. E., ‘Phone 4515 


Rochester, Minn 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. Northwest W.A. 














ST. PAUL, MINN. [ 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—Industrial Facilities 


Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 
the Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with utmost 

and economy. No telephone toll charge to either eity. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE company 
739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


Phone: Nester 2831 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 





. M. Water 2 8 628 Third St 
veut eurcaao 41 wed naw youn city * SAN FRANCISCO 7 
Superior 7 Phene: Sutter 3461 


ener 
BOwling Green 89-0986 


ae ’ home: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION N A 












US 


3 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 
KANSAS CITY, MO. [a 


i's the A -B- C FIREPROOF 


WAREHOUSE C0, 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
y safeguard your own interests 
and those of your customers. 
Three Fireproof Constructed Warehouses 
Member N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





a, 




















In Kansas City, Mo. and Its Trade Area / 


Pool car distribution. Merchandise warehous- / 
ing. Car loading and unloading; local delivery 
and pick-ups. Private 12-car switch tracks. 
Modern sprinkler equipped warehouse. 


Ideally located in princi- 
pal wholesale district, 
convenient to all freight 
terminals. WRITE for 
details. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


228-234 W. 4th ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member of Amer of Warehouses, Inc 
New York Office: Phones: Plaza 3-1234, 3-1235 
Chicago Office: Phone: Harrison 1496 
Kansas City Office: Phone: Victor 0225 


ican Chain 














KANSAS CITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 











MERIDIAN, MISS. | R. B. Gunn, Jr., Mgr. Phone 74 


INTERSTATE COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO. 
“Excellent Service Assured’’ 
250,000 So. car direct siding "all Warehouses Ins. Rate 19c 
Over Night Service - Gata on Exports 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
ADDITIONAL _ Sq. Ft. Warehouse Space at COM- 
PRESS OF UNION UNION, MISS. 








CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 


KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 
Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 





CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. 


Over 68 YEARS ‘‘The Symbol of Service” 




















JOPLIN, MO. | 


Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 


1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 


Distribution and storage of merchandise. 
Fireproof Warehouses—Motor van service. 
On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 


»°  PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
AGENT FOR GREYVAN LINES, INC. 

















KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EVANS WAREHOUSE SERVICE «s+ 


1325-1327 St. Louis Avenue ° Phone Victor 0264 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We operate our own fleet of motor trucks. Coading docks: R. R. 
siding Missouri Pacific. Inquiries answered promptly. 


In 
KANSAS 
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Security Building 


CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 


KANSAS CITY 


To Insure Efficient and Economical 
Coverage of this Great Marketing Area 
CHECK THESE FEATURES 
Our Own Geet of Meter Truck: 


Storage and Transit 
a eee Soon 


Medern Facilities 





Spacious Switen Frecks 
Ample Truck Leading Doors 
Streamlined Handling © 


4LL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: 
Shipping 
c.o.D. 
Sight Drafts 
inventories 
Freight Prepayments 


it costs you nothing to Investigate Crooks 
‘ Terminal facilities. wire or 


™~ write us regarding your needs. 


pare Tormnad pons ng Iu 


1104 Union Ave. Kansas City 7 
433 W. Harrison St. Chicago 7 271 Madison Avo. New York 16 


ssociated with Overland Termical Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and intericke Terminals, inc. 





ST. 








LOUIS, MO. | 

















si? conscientious 
i 


‘ handling of 


fine feraitare 


Ben Langan} 


Storage & Moving 
520! DELMAR. ST (‘.oU'ts « 

















KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Storage and 
Distribution through 
the “Heart of 
















400,000 Square Feet 
Trackage on 4 Railroads 
* 









Low Insurance Rates 
KANSAS CITY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST. 


KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 





KANSAS cmTY, M0. J “Right in the Midst of Business’ 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC 














Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 


DECEMBER, 








1948 


i 

4 
ad 
; 

' 


vow 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
RUTGER STREET 


MAIN & RUTGER STS., ST. LOUIS 4 


fro m shipper 
% matrhit 


aaa 


COMPACT: 


We leave no loose ends around to infringe upon the safety 
and efficiency of your warehousing and distribution needs. =a 
Long Service is Compact, Competent and Complete. 








SU LOUIS... Ze Cy Sastre bythe Uie/ State 








Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 


Track Connections with All 
Rail and River Lines. 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Offices: 


New York 
MUrray Hill 9-7645 


Member 


A.D.T. Burglar & Sprinkler Alarms. 
200,000 Sq. Feet of Space 
BONDED Low Insurance 





Chicago 
Randolph 4458 





sT. 





LOUIS, MO. j 


Established 1912 








Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 


200 Dickson St. St. Louls 6, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


“> AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION ( 
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| General 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. | 
GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Facilities 
plus Service 


To adequately take care 
of your Warehousing and 
Distribution Requirements. 








"The Home of 
ational Distributors’ 


Located Right in the Midst of Business 


Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 


sale Districts. 
Over 20 of E: 
assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your 


merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 


Central Lecation, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 


ST. LouIs TERMINAL WAREHOUSE co. 


1 


Offices « 826 Clerk Avenue «+ St. Louis 2, Mo MAin 4927 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
Harrison 34668 





Phone 330 


"Pool Car 
Member A. WANE W. W.A.—Me. 
American Chain of Warehouses 
Ageat Allied Van Lines, Ine. 












For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 


LINCOLN, NEBR. | 1889 59 Years of Continuous Service 
Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in the State, 
Our buildings are clean, both Fire and Non-Fireproof, located on on the 
lines of the B. & 9.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacific with all othe 
lines entering elther city, absorbing switching. 
We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solich 
your business and guarantee satisfaction. Investigation Invited. 


SULLIVANS 


Transfer & Storage Co. Grand Island Storage Co. 
Lincoin 8, Nebr., 301 N. 8th St. Grand Island, Nebr., 311 W. 4th $. 





” ae 
1948 








OMAHA, NEB. [ FORD 


STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
1024 1024 Dodge Street Omaha Nebraska 
ee eT naam contnalty locates warehouse. pe | 
insurance. - BB ESE . BR. UU. 8. — 

operate modern facilities in Council Blufis, Iowa. Our own Geet of = 


Member of N. F. W. A. and A. W. A. 


a. = mew york 6 
1923 iweeney ave. ‘(8 WES! 4ime SL 
Hon.5931 0.0907 








OMAHA, NEBR. [ 








Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise and Hosoi Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We 
pool cars, merchandise and household goods. 
act as your Omaha Branch. 
Main Office, 702-12 So. 
Members: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 


Trucking Service. oa w 


10th St., OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 






. 
a) 


A 
~~ “hit £. 
[ Ty » Umber 
wee A . 
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cy 








AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


ai F 


















MANCHESTER, N. H. l 


Make Our ae Your Branch or a for 
let rvice In New Hampshi 


McLANE & TAY LOR 


NASHUA, N. H. 
Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N. H. Offices 624 Willow St. 


“Crating Furniture our Specialty’ 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution, Household Goods, 








Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. Pool Car Distribution 
Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 














BILLINGS, MONT. | 








Established 1904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
of Merchandise 


Complete Facilities for Stora 
and Household 





Box 1382 — 2801 Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montana 





GREAT FALLS, MONT. | 








GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Complete facilities for storage of merchandise and house- 
hold goods. 


= in transit and pool car distribution. Warehouse dock 
truck te nal. 

Private siding Free switching 

P. O. Box 8 426—Sth Ave., South 














HASTINGS, NEBR | 





1948 


1876 
BORLEY’S 
Storage & Transfer Co., Ine. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 





BAYONNE, N. J. ESTABLISHED 1890 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 
CRATING Saliagile 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
STATE 


General Offices: 
PACKING 

& FOREIGN SHIPMENT: 
OF MODERN VANS SERVING 25 


MOVING 


DOMESTIC 
FLEET 








JERSEY CITY, N. J.| In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 
Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 Tel. Bergen 4-600 
Executive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J. 
FACILITIES—3 units . . . fireproof, brick and concrete. Penna. R. R. 
private siding—32-car capacity; connections with all roads entering city. 
Merchandise storage, Manufacturing and office space, 1,650,000 sq. 
sprinkler; automatic fire alarm. Insurance rate: .099. Platform capacity, 





40 trucks. Cold storage: Coolers, |,608,000 cu. ft.; freezer 1,182; 
ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft.; convertible; automatic fire alarm. Insurance 
rate: .06. Brine refrigerator system; temperature range, 0° to 50° F.; 


cooler-room ventilation; humidity control; 20-truck platiorm. Dock facil 
ties: Waterfront dock, 600 ft.; minimum draft 21 ft.; pier berth, 0 ft 
bulkhead draft, 25-30 ft. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage; pool car distribution. Rental of 
office space. All perishable products accepted for cold storage. Free 
switching on certain perishable products. Bonded space available. 
American Export Lines steamers dock at piers adjacent to warehouse. 
Consign rail shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey 
City. Pennsylvania Railroad, Henderson Street Station delivery. 
ASSNS.—A. W. A. (Cold Storage Div.); W. i Port of New by te By 
Asso.; N. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Asso., . Y.; Jersey City C. of C. 
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4 “TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” 


18  Sonee of of modern fireproof, 
ae warehouse space. 

,000 square feet, low insur- 
ance rates, centrally located 
in downtown Newark. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

stored, distributed 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
packed, moved, stored or ship- 

= rhe Ae Oren ~ ANYWHERE in U. S. or 
id abroad. 

































(FEDERAL storace warenouses 








155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 





NEWARK, N. J. MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 


PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! 
——dependable since 1860——— 


e KNICKERBOCKER , 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


8 to 1066 ARLINGTON ST. 74 te 76 Su 
Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Sec’y — fo 








ALBUQUERQUE, WN. M. 
SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 














SROOKLYN, N. Y.| cewraaily LOCATED Member of A.W.A, 


EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE ¢ BROOKLYN 16, WN. Y. 


cs FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 





STORAGE OF Cn enemas 
10 GIANT FLOORS 
200, 000 F rr. a OF SPACE. 
PRIVATE VAULTS FOR LIQUORS 








BUFFALO, N.Y. | 





AMERICAN 


es HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CO. 
Two warehouses with greatest ) 
household storage in Western New York. in 
Buffalo,“‘American is the leader.” 


KNEELAND B. WILKES, Pres., LOUIS W. FRMISCH, HERBERT J. WELLS 
305 NIAGARA STREET © PHONE WA 0700 @ MEMBER: N.F.W.A, 

















BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 





HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUF, 
EASTERN MEnecR eri 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Interlake Terminals, tac. 207) 


271 Madison Ave. 




















CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y. 








ALBANY, N.Y. | 


Founded 1918 


R. E. D., Inc. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Cerp. 


& Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. 
STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
) POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 














ALBUQUERQUE gt 
~ 6, Mew York ~ Chicago 4 
a BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
storage merchandise ture GENERAL OFFICES 
’ - ta Jonua-aeh a 1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 
MLBAAY, N.Y. | . ee oe 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 
For economical warehousing and shipping. 





lines into Bufralo. Capacity cars daily. 








SUFFALO, x. Y. DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1906 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 


Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. | Let us care for your needs in Buffalo 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


‘ Modern—Fireproof—Low Insurance Rate 
on New York Central & Erie R. R. 


GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 











MBANY, H Y. [ 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND HHPPING 
vga or motos - 


Womber of AVL—NFWA—NVBWA 














BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


» HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you ..+ 
123 and 124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO ¢ 











DECEMBER, 1948 




















| 
| 





BUFFALO, WN. Y. | 





LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE 





N.Y.S.W.A. 





P AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 











BUFFALO, N. Y. [— 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Poo! Car Distribution 
Fireproof Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 
low insurance rate Branch office facilities 


0 Rap rarentad by ALUED DESTRIBUTION DEC 
cHicaco /7 MEW YORK 18 
a troteay aut ‘WEST 42ND St 
Penn 6.0907 











DUNKIRK, N.Y. | 


Established 1804 


CLEVELAND STORAGE Co. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


Ali communications Cleveland. Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bidg. {'4) 














FLUSHING, L. 1, N. Y. 


Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 


EPROOF WAREHOUSE HOLUSEH 


‘ep 








-Y--- — ein Sates 
t Mere! Storage and Dist 
Information on 82 Member + 


in NEW YORK, N. 


250 PARK AVENUE => 


NEW YORK 1 Plaza 3-123 





NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


BOWLING GREEN 
STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 
Wood Lift Vans 


Safety for Foreign Shipments. =| 
L 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CH ELSE WAREHOUSES, _ INC. 




















We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Poo! cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tracter and 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernen, 

ign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 





HEMPSTEAD, Li | HARRY W. WASTIE. Pres. 
HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
For household 


s, merchandise, Pool car distribu- 
tion. Storage for furs, clothing, etc. 
Local and Long Distance moving. Serving 
ali of Long Island 
Member of N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.— N.Y.S.W.A. 


L.1.M.S.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 

















JAMESTOWN, WN. Y. H. E. FIELD, Pres. FRANK H. FIELD, Mgr. 


Ww LLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 
re 66 FOOTE AVE., or Y. 

gy B) MERCHANDISE STORAGE COLD STORAGE 

\y a ne Cream, Frozen Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, Etc. 

y)} 4580 Sq. Ft. Merchandise Serege Space. 138,000 Cu. 

yy A.) ° 













of freezer space; 50,000 c cooler space. 
Sidings and Truck Docks. Consign shi via Erie 
R.R. 25-ton Truck Weigh _. Mem Net. Assn. 
ae. ag Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. 
Whsemen. 


any ee W/) 
ad 


N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. N.Y.S.M.T. — M.A&WAGAN.Y, 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City |! 
N. Y. C., Bast Side—28 Second Ave. Lerchmeat—ii! Boston Post 








oe 
Mount Vernon—27-33 Se. Sixth Ave. Brearvitte—|i@Q Peadfield Ad. 











NEW YORK, WN. Y. | PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
246 South St., New York City 2 
Est. 1908 


Stipulated Chemical Warehouses 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Consign Shipments vie any railroad 











LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. [7 sate Sidings — Mein'Line N.Y CR R 


ROCK City STORAGE C0. ¢ 


INCORPORATED 








180,000 SQUARE FEET DRY STORAGE SPACE 
FULLY SPRINKLERED — TRANSIT STORAGE 








NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. | Moving, Packing Storing, Shipping 


O’Brien’s Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Ine. 
Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Works of Art 
Also Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, 














NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 


We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 


& Represented oy QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 
CHICAGO 8. MEW YORK 18. 
1325 NEWBERRY AVE. Tl WEST 42D SE 
Mon.5$31, Penn.6.0967 
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\f NEW YORK, N. Y. CAPITAL, AND SURPLUS ESTABLISHED NEW YORK, N. Y. | iets oan 


SOFIA BROS., INC. 
iy G 45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WARENOUSES 
EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING Household Goods and Commercial Storage 


EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK'S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE Commercial, Industrial, Loeal and Long Distance Moving 


TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES nile 
SPRINKLERED SECTIONS | LOW INSURANCE RATES ied ial 


RICHMOND HILL, LI, WM. Y. | 


es She. Manhattan. * = Kew Gardens eee Ceriintes, this 
NY. > 

















Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


9830 Van Wyck Bivd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 








Dlondee WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Ape DLUED VAN LINES, nc 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. [ ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding George M. Clancy Carting Co., Inc. 


From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Storage Warehouse 


























Warehouse. Main St., Fond nod Cori age oumributa 7 
IDEALLY LOCATED Sem a ae on 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY awe seer orage~Drayege 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers Direct ane ‘Siglo \Geedt, Moved Stored Shi of Rochester 





and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in forwarding 
quired, both local amd ‘long “distance.” Lehigh Valy “R- 
fiding—-12 car capacity—in the building. Prompt 
domestic or foreign shipmen 
MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St, New York 1 


Represented by Associated Wareh , Inc.—New York City and Cikicago 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC 


















































SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE C0., Inc. ~ ee KING aS 
Storage and Distribution Facilities MOTOR FREIGHT LINES /] 
ventana nes PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS since tar 
s Pele terminal ony. back Ry. Eek A frame te treat ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 
General COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. ¥. ~~ REctor 2-4590 R ed b CES Members 
DISTRIBUTI N. SERVI E, INC. A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—N.Y.S.W.A. 
henna WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. / 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
vey nor appeammgetiontane os pty dhe nd Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 
S - rom (large & small units) for aU. and sateen. Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
opt yy Shipping. Prompt service fer any point im 
Member: A.W.A. W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—N.Y.W.W.T. Westehester County. 





Member W.Y.F.W.4-——N.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. CHARL uC 
1 SANTINI BROS., INC.) —— Established 1908 


AMERICAN 

yates an STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
; CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 

PACKING SHIPPING Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 


























"TO AND FROM EVERYWHERE MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
eS ee ee ee PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. , 














| weW YORK, mY. | Sauna aa CHARLOTTE, H.C. | 


lina Transfer & Storage 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. Com Ww. Morehead St., Charlotte i ge Go 
DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 


ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES aadihaadivend ammaeatins 
667 Washington St. New York City 14 Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 


Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 
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GMARLOTTE, K. 6. | 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


984 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 


Seaboard Railway Siding 














CHARLOTTE, UM. @. | All befidings telly Greproct coustrection 
UMON STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. Iac. 

















The trading area of Virginia sad the Cavelinas 
radiates direct haves from Durbem, M C 


The Southern Sterage & Distribution Co. fo im 








GREENSBORO, N.C. [ 


CENTRAL CAROLINA WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. BESSEMER AVENUE and WAREHOUSE STREET 
P. O. Box 2756 Greensboro 3-0569 
Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 
Southern Railway Siding 
Member: A. W. A.—S. M. W. A.—A. C. W. 











HIGH POINT, N. C. } Established 1930 A. W. deCAMP, Pres.-Treas. 


High Point Bonded Warehouse Co., Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
PRIVATE SIDING, SOUTHERN R. R. * SPRINKLERED 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
Member of AWA-SMWA 











RALEIGH, H.C. | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPARY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Tracking Service 
Memb ors A. W. A. American Chain ef Warehouses 











Be sure to attend the National Materials Handling Show at 
Philadelphia's Convention Hall, Jan. 10-14. Remember the 
standard slogan: "Efficient Handling Reduces Costs.” 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





RALEIGH, N.C. [ 








PRIVATE 
SIDING 
N. S$. R. R. 








MEMBER 
, aN EFFICIENT STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION FOR 
MERCHANDISE AND FURNITURE 
175,000 $Q. FT. BONDED STORAGE 
SPRINKLERED ¢ LOW INSURANCE RATES 


RALEIGH BONDED WAREHOUSE, INC, 
Wake Forest Road Raleigh, North Carolina 





——.., 
Member of A. W. A.—MAY. W. A, 








WILMINGTON, N. C. | FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 


Household Goods — Merchandise 
Leag Oistance Moving — Pool Car Distribeticn 
Private Siding, A. C. &. Rallread Ce. 
Member: N. F. W. A. — A. TL A. — &. YL LE. 

















FARGO, HL. D. | 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 
Established 906 





noes sorwtens. Farge seu ime nl Re renee ieenenes. 
Ollices 004-16 North Pacific Ave. AVAL AEN abt OW AAW 








GRAND FORKS, W. D. [ AWA—NFWA—MNWWA 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
GENERAL STORAGE 
MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


Local and Long Distance Hauling of 
Freight and Household Goods 
ied Van Lines — Agent 


AKRON, OHIO | THE 



















STORAGE COMPANY 


FORMERLY THE COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE COMPANY 


70 CHERRY ST. AKRON 8, OHIO 
GF vearchouses for the 
Ea storage and distribution 


of merchandise 


~ 4 Remacsented og =P. DISTRIBUTION ORC 
CHICAGO 8 /9 
— Fenat 


CANTON, OHIO | yeichendise, Household Goods, Cold Storage 
memsen (CANTON STORAGE, Jac, 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, NE. 






we 



















Canton 2 


Poo! cars distributed. Private sidings 
Free switching on all roads. Seperete} 
fire-proof warehouses for household| 
goods. 

Member: A.C.W.—MAY.W.A.— 





COTTERTMERCHANDISE| 


























A.W.A—OFAA—O.WA. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 








9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 
Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 
GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 





























A.C. W. 











CLEVELAND, OHI 0 


AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PACKING 
7208 EUCLID AVENUE 








CLEVELAND, OHIO Vig! { 
‘ ee 


HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET. ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


\ Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low insurance rates; 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 seagay e Sep service; 
Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. ‘OM BONDED. 


0 O 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | Cleveland’s Most Modern Warehouse 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES 


INCORPORATED 
Complete Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Service. 
Mechanical Handling and Pallet System. 


























NEW YORK MEMB CHICAGO 
2 Broadway DISTRIBUTION 251 East Grand Ave. 
Bowling Green 9-0986 SERVICE, ING Superior 7180 
3540 CROTON AVENUE CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
-OLSMBUS, OHIO | Secetthted én 6008 





| Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
119 East Geodale St. 


Celumbus 8, Obie 











COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 








ph Located Mederm 
Members: A.C.W.—O.WA—A.WA. 














COLUMBUS, OHIO [ 

















DAYTON 2, OHIO | 








The NEILSTON STORAGE CO. 
20 EAST NAGHTEN STREET, COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Lew In- 

surance—Central location im jobbing Gistsiet— 

Private raflroad siding—Pool cars distributed. 
Member of O. W. A. 











101 BAINBRIDGE STREET 





THE UNION STORAGE COMPARY 


Merchandise Storage, 270,000 Feet 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
TRUCKING SERVICE 
Free Switching—N.Y.C., B.&0O., Penna., Erie 











DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 
11 Car Switch in Building 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14'c per $100 per annum 
CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 
49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ESTABLISHED 1911 
THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 
INTERLAKE TERMNIBALS, t 
271 Madison Avenue PO s-00e7 
Doek 22, Foot of W. oth | — Cleveland 13, Ole 
CLEVELAND, OHIO [ 
THE CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage — Pool Car Distribution 
; ’ LOCAL DELIVERY 
PRIVATE SIDING NYC RAILROAD 
FRENCH & WINTER STREETS CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO [—, wa. 
1505 BROADWAY 
N.Y. C. Orange Avenue 
Freight Terminal 
CHERRY 8074 
Established 1889 VY 
“AN OLD ORGANIZATION WITH YOUNG IDEAS” 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ager erg 
Now there are LEDERER 
WATER, RAIL AND TERMINALS 
TRUCK FACILITIES 
Cleveland's Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting R.R. Facilities Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST. 
A. D. T. Protection Cleveland 14 
CLEVELAND, OHIO j 
a eee to Cleveland, consigned to The 
Lincoln Storage Company over any railroad 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
to or loading platform 
LINCOLN STORAGE 
$700 Ewctid Ave. CLEVELAN 11201 Cedar Av®-= 
Member of N.P.W.A. — Agent Abed Van Lines, Inc 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Section. 


General Storage, Cold Storage, Office Space and Stevedoring 
at our waterfront docks. 


New York cn Mr. H. J. Lushbau 
55 W. 42nd Street 4 - + + 4-0063 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 











WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Avenue 
A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of Household Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


Member of A. W. A.—O. W. A. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO) 
CAR CAPACITY 





800—COLD 
400—DRY 
FOUR PRIVATE 
SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&0. RR’s 





GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 














TOLEDO, OHIO | 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
CENTER OF JOBBING DISTRICT 

Sprinklered Bufidings—100,000 square feet Storage—70,000 

cubic feet Cool Storage—Private Sidin ickle Plate Road. 

Free Switching. Merchandise Storag ‘ool Car 

—Negotiable Receipts—Transit Storage Privileges—Low Iin- 














D. H. Overmyer Warehouse Company 
Space. 








2131-51 Smead Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
. Emerson 

100,000 Square Feet Dry Storage of which 65,000 Square cost 

is heated for winter storage—Sprinklered Buildings—Complete 
TOLEDO, OHIO | **QUICK SHIPPERS’’ 
TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 

128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 

Merchandise storage e Pool car distribution e 
ca Fireproof e Private siding Nickel Plate Road e 





surance Rate—City Delivery System. 
TOLEDO, OHIO | 
ADT Fire and Burglary Protection—5 Ca ew York 
Central Railroad—Free Switching—Pool Car Distribution— 
Transit Storage Privileges—Merchandise Storage—Negotiable 
Receipts—Low Insurance Rate—City Delivery (las pone 
Free switching e Negotiable receipts e > Tranelt 7] 
storage arrangements e Motor er 
Located in jobbing District 
Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. 











Since 1878 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 


Ren GER 








CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 
Heusehold Goods — Pool Car Distribution— 
Merchandise — Fireproof Warehouse — 

Rall Siding 














OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. [—————creananea tom 


: 0. K. vane & STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUS! 








B AND DISTRIBUTION 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 


TULSA, OKLA. 
JOE HODGES 
FOR MERCHANDISE... 


Oklahoma's largest warehouse, modern, fireproof 
and sprinkler equipped. 106,500 square feet, 
Fn pe for all kinds of storage. Entire floor, 

35,500 square feet devoted to Merchandise, 315 
private rooms. Lowest Insurance rate in Tulsa 
Heavy hauling, cross country or local. Big vans, 
deeply padded. Overnight Express Service be 
tween Tulsa and Oklahoma City. At freight rates! 
Mixed cars a specialty. Private siding on Senta 
Fe and Frisco, switching facilities with ail R.R.’s 
entering Tulsa. 


MEMBERS: A.V.L.—N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—A.C.W.—S.W.A. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Oklahoma 


y MOVING 
| PACKING 
STORAGE 





TULSA, OKLA. | R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN — 


1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 
Storage— Movin —Packing—Ship- f 
g of Hous shold Effects and hy 
Wrets of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults % 


















PORTLAND, ORE. | 








H. C. GOBLE, Manager-Owner 


spervriving to Sewe You 


LOCAL CARTAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTION POOL CAR ENGINEERS 


RAPID TRANSFER and STORAGE C0. 


907 N. W. Irving St. Portiand 9, Tel. AT 7353 


Represented by A lated Wareh Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, Murray Hill 9-7645 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 5, Randolph 4458 




















Edwin C. Hastings will continue his discussion of the use of 
pallets in transportation in the January issue of DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE. 











BUTLER, PA. { 


REMSER 


Cc. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage te 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Peel Car Distributica Packing aad Gratiag 
3 Car Siding Free Owitebing 








2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 
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ERIE, PA. ERIE, PA ERIE 
YOUR BEST MOVE => || THE ERIE welmiaeeie cadmrestr 


FOR COMPLETE STORAGE SERVICE AND POOL CAR D&s- 
TRIBUTION TO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


2 WAREHOUSES 
1925 HOLLAND 1502 
N.K.P. BR. N.Y.C, BR. 


HARRISBURG, PA | omngen 
HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100% PALLETIZED 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SIDING 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN.” 


HARRISBURG, PA | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. RB. BR. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 

























































HAZLETON, PA. | scales 


«a» KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 
Merchandise Warehouse L.V. RR Siding 


Storage in Transit Pool Car Distribution 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 


Members: Mayflower W.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 





















LANCASTER, PA. | 














M. V. IRWIN is Erie‘s Mayflower agent offering un- " MEMBER LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 
excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transportation NCASTER, PA 
= Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Trans- 
* BOXING ® MOVING ferring, Forwarding 
: ® SORTING ® HAULING “¢ Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution 
4 Long Distance Moving 
} * STORAGE ¢ LABELING WAREHOUSEMENS Local and 
° FUMIGATING ° FINANCING (Associarion Member of May.W.A.—PFWA—PMTA 
* PUBLIC SCALES * RUG CLEANING NEW CUMBERLAND, PA. , 
® MOTHPROOFING ® STEVEDORING | SUBURB OF HARRISBURG, PA. 





M. F. ROCKEY STORAGE CO. 


Sixth Street & P.R.R. New Cumberland, Pa. 
Moving—Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Clean Private Rooms for Storage of Furniture 
Member of NFWA—ATA—PMTA—PFWA Agent: Allied Van Lines 
Telephone: 4-0129 Harrisburg 








TRANSPORTATION 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MV. IR 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 
Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 
Complete Warehousing Service for ee and ca 








MOVI NG -STORAG Distributi f General Merchandi 


PPLE LRA IRIN 
Private Siding B.&O. « Pool Car Distribution 


\ 
| 124&CASCADE PHONE 24-779 Low Insurance Rates 
ERIE, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. { 


F idelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—181] Market St., Phila. 8 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prampt remittance. 


Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A, P. FF. W. A 
































YOUR BEST MOVE == 
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13 MODERN 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citip 


WAREHOUSES 


Sn Key Lociilions inte Pieladelohia Tiading Chea 


Over three million square feet of modern storage 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia 
to the best advantage. 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped 
for the safe storage and fast; efficient, economical 
handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” 


also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
age of household goods. 


Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. «x PHILADELPHIA 23 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


CHICAGO 11 219 E. North Water St. 
Phone. Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. — An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 








FIRST IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


“Pennsylvania” should be the keystone of your 
distributional setup in Philadelphia ... your first 
choice for a number of good reasons. 


In the nation’s third largest market, "Penn- 
sylvania” offers 22 big, modern, strategically 
located warehouses, with total storage-space 
of more than 1,000,000 square feet. Here 
you get up-to-the-minute services and 
facilities for the safe, swift, efficient, and 
economical handling and storage of your 
merchandise. Rail and highway con- 
nections are excellent. A large fleet of 
modern trucks, of various sizes, is 
available for fast store-door deliv- 
eries. Insurance rates are low. 


Write for details about our free 
and bonded storage-facilities for 
any type of commodity. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WAREHOUSING & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Ath and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 








PHILADELPHIA, PAF 


Galla her’s Warehouses, Inc. 


th Delaware Avenue, Philadelp @7 
on Dicect ‘Siain Penna. RR. and Readin 
‘Boo Cor Distribution . 





ented by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
New York (17) Deliveries Chicago (©) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Surbur ben $49 W. Randolph &. 
Meurrayhiil 9-7648 Randolph 4488 








PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 
12 modern warehouses located in important 
: shipping centers. Served by all railroads. 
Loading and unloading under cover. Storage- 


in-transit privileges. Goods of all kinds, | 
bonded and free. } 














PITTSBURGH, PA. | “7 








Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 











ESTABLISHED 1865 





== SHANAHAN | 


General Agents 

Aero Mayflower Transit Ce. 

Fireproof Warehouses -—- Househeld Goods — 

125,000 sq. ft. 62,500 sq. ft. 
3460 Sth Avenue 7535 Penn Avenue 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Established 1864 


Storage in Trans / 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO.) 


Members 4. W. 4. 


PITTSBURGH, PA| —_ | 
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' SDillner 


Traffic Managers 
Depend on US... 


Moving : Storage : Heavy Hauling 























For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh —to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 
The Diliner headquarters in Dormont! 


the newest and most modern sterage 
tn Western Poenneyivanic. 


W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 
601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. . TEL.: MA. 4567- Fi. 3300 

















MTTSBURGH, PA SCRANTON, PA | 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 
1917-19 Brownsville Road 100 W. POPLAR STREET, SCRANTON 3 
Pittsburgh, Penna. TD COMPLETE beng ~~ POOL CAR 
Storage, Packing and Shipping D. L. & W. and N. ¥. O. & W. Sidings 





er of National Furniture Worehousemen's Ass'n. Yon, a7 / ape ‘ee O 
Om -S/ aco # 
Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc INS 4 ins) NUwotReY 6M. w west ark st) 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | a a WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
Thomas Owner anager WILKES BARRE STORAGE General Storage 
13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 E CO. | and Distribution 


Prompt and Service 
t? Car Track coomeee voy high Valley RR. Swttehee 


{ In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s ] to New Bennett St. a salle a *eWilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Jobbing District dat too 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 

















NEW YORK 18 
Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 


CHICAGO 8 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Te 
Mon.5531 























COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES WILLIAMSPORT, PA. [~~ , Sate Dry Storage for Merchandise and 
A. D. T. PROTECTION e Immediate Distribution e Improv Ly ~~‘ Handling 
Fy +, 4, J Facttcies BAT 
W be { T e Terminal Company oa via PRR, Private Sidings 5-car Capacity e Low _—" 
13th and Smaliman Sts. Branch Office ond Show Room Facilities READY FOR YOU T0 USE at 
Also Operators of WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 
. wees sanes, Serene cv. en a le tg 
SCRANTON, PA. | PROVIDENCE, R. |. [ 





R. F. POST DRAYMAN 


AND POST STORAGE, INC. FOX POINT WAREHOUSES & TERMINAL CO. 




















ASCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING Box 38, Providence 1, R. I. 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS Spectatiets in Storage for Distribution 
HEA ustoms Bonded—Emplo on 
VY HAULING & RIGGING 4 Warehouses, Located in Providence, re eoctdonce and Pawtucket 
HOUSEHOLD GOOBS STORAGE ee ye — By—American —_ of Warehouses, Inc. @ Allied Distribution 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING Ine. d Wareh Ine. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 
LANG STORAGE & TRANSFER 
389 Charts St. Providence, R. | 


Mw ‘ts 


dise Sterage and Pool Car Distributien 
Boome and Interstate Common Carrier 
70,000 sq. ft. of modern fireproof 
warehouse space serviced with up-te-date truck 
and materials handling equipment 
Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 

















Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 





CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
16 HASELEL ST... Oa Oe. =. 
Telephone 2-2918 Me ru W.-4.8.4-May.W 











COLUMBIA, &. C0. [© istribution Center of South Carolina 
Na CAROLINA — STORAGE CO. 


Est. 1928 MEMBER 








General merchandise and household 
goods storage. 


Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- 
ings. Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 








MEMPHIS, TENN. | W. H. DEARING, President 7 
POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 


Insurance Rate $1.20 per $1,000 per Annum Distribution a Specialty 
Merchandise storage, dependable service, free switching. ‘Local cartage 
delivery. Illinois Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. ome 
sprinkler. A.D.T. watchmen. 











MEMPHIS, TENN. \ H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, V. P, 


UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. s. A. Godman, c. m. 


Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E Calhoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Storage (Mdse.)—Pool Car Distribution—Local delivery service—Office 
Space. in the heart of the wholesale district and convenient ft Rall 
Truck and Express terminals. Eight car railroad siding—(N.C.&ST.L. and 
L.&N.)—Reciprocal switching A.D.T. Service. Represented by Distribution 
Service, Inc. Member of A.W.A. and M.W.A. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. | 











Reliable Service Since 1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 
Heavy Machinery Moving 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 


When Needing Merchandise Storage in Nashvilie Call 
New York Office Plaza 3-1234, Chicago Office Harrison 
1496 or Nashville 5-2738. 
Members of 
American Chain of Warehouses - American Warehousemens 


Association - Allied Van Lines, Inc. - National 
Furniture Warehousemens Association 











MEMPHIS, TENN. | 


Ss. 8. DENT, Manager 
General Warehouse Co. 


676 Florida St., Memphis 3 
“Geod Reine Reaning, —— records, 


Located in the center of 0 Jobbing & 
Wholesale District 


Sprinklered 
Piece R.R. siding 








Low insurance 
Perfect service 














MEMPHIS, TENN. J “Service to the entire Mid-South” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Baas 


We invite your Inquiries _ 












CHICAGO OFFICE, -53 W. Jackson Bivd. { ts DE 
K OFFICE, 250 Park Avenve \ ub 
NEW YORK O t RY 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Memphis 5. Tern. 





61 West Georgia Avenue, 


Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’y & Mgr. 
| NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Most Medern Warehouses”’ 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 

Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. B and Sprinkler Supervisory Service. Illinois Central 
“ise a M Mo. Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. ; 

















MASHVILLE, TENN. | 521 Eighth Ave.,So., Nashville 2 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 
NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


Nashville Warehousing 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 














Co. 














AMARILLO, TEXAS} wu. c. sorce J. A. RUSH | 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packinz 

- Leng Distance Operators 
Measber:A.W.A.-A.C.W.-N.F.W.A.-S.W.T.A.-T.M.T 
Agente—Allied Van Lines 








~ 











BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


656 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 

30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 

Transfer Household Goods 




















Agent fer A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Located at PORT SITE 
adjacent to docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT No. | 
Storage Distribution 
MERCHANDISE Smaseney 
150,000 Sq. Ft. Sprinklered Low Insurance Rates 
Member: Southwest Warehouse and Transfermen's Assn. 





Drayage 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS [ 
Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


.O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 


255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 
Agents, North American Van Lines, Inc. 

















DALLAS, TEXAS GUS K. WEATHERRED, Pres. 
C. E. BRADLEY, Vice-Pres. 
DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE co. 
ESTABLISHED 1875 
2nd & 4th Units Santa Fe 


Building, Dallas 2, Texas 


Modern Fireproof 
Construction— 
Office, Display, 
Manufacturers, 

and 

Warehouse Space 









Operators of the 
Lone Star Package Car 
Company (Dallas and Fort 


. &N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
>> A. N.F.W.A., American 
in of Warehouses 
MEMBERS Southwest Warehouse & Trans- 
fermen’s Assn., Rotary “crus 











DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE-TRINITY 
ae COMPANY 


301 North Market St, Dallas 2 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Household Goods Storage 
Moving & Packing 





Long Distance Hauling 


R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres. 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 








Te = ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
= Ba 

CHICAG 7, Leet NEW YORK 18 

1525 NEWBERRY AVE. woe =‘. WEST 42ND ST. 

Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 








DALLAS, TEXAS Pool Car Distribution Specialists 


also Warehousing and Industrial Hauling. 
Terminals Centrally Loeated in both Dallas and Fort Worth 
General Office — 204 No. Good St. 1, Dallas, Texas 
Phone Riverside 1734 
Gen. W. J. Williamson,Pres. 
A. G. Donovan, Gen. Mgr. 
R. B. Williamson, Secty. and Treas. 


TEXAS EXPRESS COMPANY 


for the best 
[amere) (0 sie) ¢-12i- 


in GALVESTON, TEXAS 








| __——l 
GALVESTON ICE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


109 20th Street Galveston, Texas 
General Manager: O. F. Roeyer 
Telephone—9393 


THE CITY ICE & FUEL CO. 
Division 


STREET 
ILLINOIS 


Cold Storage 


SOUTH CLARK 


CHICAGO 3 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | Member of A. W. A. —S.W.& T. A. 





BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
ca Located in the heart of the Jobbing district 

MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Watchman 


Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler 








el PASO, TEXAS x “Bankers of Merchandise" ‘Service With Security” 


International Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 
Lowest Content Insurance Rate 
Fireproof Storage of Household Goods, Autos & Merchan- 
dise. State and Customs Bonded. Private Trackage—T. & P. 
and So. Pac. Rys. Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service. 
Members—NFWA—SWTA—Agent for AVL. 
ks TT 


=r eteniad ty 








isis mewbeRey ave. The a west amo M4 
Mon 5931 Ponn.6. 0967 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | 











FEDERAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


2001 NANCE STREET 
HOUSTON 2 


POOL 
CARS 


OUR 
SPECIALTY 




















FORT WORTH, TEXAS [ 


In Fort Worth It's Binyon-O'Keefe 





MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

Our modern Centrally located warehouse is d to serve 
you with over 200,000 sq. ft. of merchandise and household storage space. 
MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


since BINYON-O’KEEFE ss since 
a] 1875 STORAGE CO. a7 
800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth | 


Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 








a 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 








New Location — Improved Facilities 
BETTER WAREHOUSING IN HOUSTON 
Our new warehouse is 800 feet long by 250 feet wide with car spot on 
the Mo. Pac. R. R. for 20 cars at one time. Plenty of truck dock space 
with wide area to maneuver trucks and trailers. 
This modern one-story ere A with high ceilings and unlimited floor 
load capacity is tiie 4 equ with modern materials handling apparatus. 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE and COLD STORAGE CO. 
S01 Middle Street cxcusos az wz rors Houston 1, Texas 


mon bOnt 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





Ones ete 


once Space 


D. T. Service 


New York Paperesrensive 
Phone PLaza 3-1235 


Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 
701 No. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 
U. S. Custom Bonded 
Pool Car Distribution 
Display Space 
west Insurance Rate 


Chicago Representative 
Phone Harrison 3688 


Parking Space 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 














SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE C0, 


P. 0. BOX 4097, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE 


+ Rap seceniad oy (ES TRSTION om 
cHicaco® ls MEW YORK 
1929 Niweeney AVE J 8 wes! 42mD 
wen 563! Ponn.6.0967 





a 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 








PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 2 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
wr. 44. Car Distribution 





tine Saas Car Co. 
Member ofh ’. W. A. — State and Local Assn’s. 





TYLER, TEXAS | IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 








HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 
General Storage and Distribution from the Center of 
Bast Texas. Specializing in Peol Car Distribution 

and Merchandise Warchousing 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





Under Same 


Peel Car Distribution 
A.D.T. Supervised 


: 'T. FAIN, MANAGER 
TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1901 


tinuous Management 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Sprinklered Threughout 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS | 











POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Since 1920 


TARRY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 
Wichita Falls, Texas ' 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 








UNION Transfer & Storage Ce. 


mime ~~" P.O. wp pth oe 


MERCHANDISE. : STORAGE 


pay -_ 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 











Members 


HOUSTON, TEXAS [UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
1002-1008 Wash 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car 
A.D.T. Central Station Automatic Su 
Fire Alarm 


Sprinkler, Wa 
Watchmen, U. 8. 


Houston 
Barrice 


Bonded, Office Space 
Represented in all principal cities by 
UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


CY 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT CO. 
State and Local Associations 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
melo umont. me) i-sa-11-leha le). 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 














CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City“1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 
Merchandise Storage oa 


Pool Car Distribution Office Facilities 
Member A. W. A. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





Fireproof 





Ut Van 





Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


WESTHEIMER | 
Transfer and Storage Co., Ine. 
2206 RicKinney Ave, Heusten 1 
Merchandise & Household Geods Sterage—Pesl Car Distrisutea— 


Service—20 car lengths of trackage. 
T. Automatic Fire and Burglary Protectics 


Members 8.F.WA. 


Gtete amd Local Assn 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 











Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubie feet reenforced Concrete Sprinklered Space 
Insurance Rate 11 Cents 
CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 


353 W. 2d South St., Salt Lake City | 


R 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION, INC., aad 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, _ 
New York-Chieage-Sen F 











GAN ANTOMIO, TEXAS | 





wae MERCHANTS ...... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts.. San Antonie 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years ef satisfactery service 
Member of 4.0 4-85. A—6.¥ A. 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | Merchandise Storage—P ool Car Distribution 











KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO 


328 West 2nd South, Sait Leke City 1 
Established 1910 
72,000 sq. ft. space. Reinforced concrete 
and brick. Central location. Systematic }RRAS 
delivery service. A. D. T automatic . 
burglar and fire protection. Office and 
desk space. Membe:-AWA-UVL-UWA-AWI 

















SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 











HOUSEHOLD 
CHANDISE 


INSURANCE RATE - - - 10c 
Member of 4 Leading Associations 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, lac. 


Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 
311-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











“Serving the Intermountain West” 


SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. Inc 


230 So. 4th West St., Salt Lake City (1) 


Warehcousing-Distributien service since 1906 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 


New York (17) Chicago (4) 
250 Park Avenue SSS 53 W. Jackson Blid 


Member ef American Warehousemens Association 
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NORFOLK, VA. j Household @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 

& BER NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 
fad) 2nd &. & Monticelle Ave. 
NORFOLK 16, VERGINEA 


AGENTS AERO MAYR Owes TRANSIT 
Member M.W.A. & ALTA. 











WORFOLK, VA. [— 
STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 
AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 _ Telephone 22481 or 54008 











RICHMOND, VA. | Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1769 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 
166,008 SO. . 
ACE 





MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 


INSURANCE 
RATES 
2c PER $100 
PER YEAR 











ROANOKE, VA 
——_—! H. L. LAWSON & SON 
a Finance and Sterage 
Peel Car Distribuaters 
General Mercian ie or mage 
421-25 BAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
R@AN@KE 7, VIBGINIA 
Represented by 
Associated Warchouses, Ine., Chicese and New York 








NORFOLK, VA. Fine Warehousing 


v Since 1914 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


fre] @ & Song ie), 5) . POOL CARS . DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN SERVICE 


Member — Nat'l. F.W.A.— Allied Van Lines 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
239 Tazewell St., Nerfotk 10 








RICHMOND, VA. [3 vesrs of Uninterrupted and Export Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 
Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—£10,000 Cubic Feet Fleor Space— 
Automatic inkler System—Low Insurance Rates—Careful Attention 
to Storag acking and Shipping of Household Goods—Private Rail- 





Freight Truck Line. Member of N. — A. w 
Agents: United Van Lines, inc. serving @ Shaws aad Conada. 





road oe Car Distribution—Motor Van “oe to All — 
We . a. | 








The theme of the January issue is Trends and Previews. 
This issue will contain, among other articles, a discussion of 
the significance of the basing point decision by G. Lloyd 
Wilson. 








ROANOKE, VA. 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


369 W. Salem Ave., W., Roanoke 5 


Capacity 500 Cars ft Automatic Sprinkler 


Private Railroad Siding Accurate Accounting 
We make a specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
for Agents, Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 














SEATTLE, WASH. | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 

Cartage _ Distribution _ Storage 
\Mighest financial rating; mew Greproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 

buildings; lowest imsurance rate (18.2c); modern equipment. 


SEATTLE, WASH. em 


LLOYD 


Transfer Co. Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 








MACHINERY MOVING, RIGGING AND HAULING 
U. S. Custom Bonced 


2400 Occidental Avenue Seattie 4, Washington 





SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattle 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage—Dry Stora eS a tone Car once =a Ag Rentals 
Fireproof, Brick const.; prinkler system; Insurance rate: 12.8c. Siding 
connects with a rail lines. 
Bonded U. S. Customs: State License No. 2 
Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmns. Assan. 











Seattle’s One-Stop Warehousing Service! 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 





UNITED CULBERTSON 
Merchandise Storage & Distri- (Formerly University) 
bution—U. S. Customs—See Stores @ Seattle's Exclusive Furniture Repesitery 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle 5 





WARENOUSE Me > 
ASSOCIATION 











R. G. Calbertson, President Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Secretary 
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SEATTLE, Ww | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres. Ellis L. Coder, Secy.-Treas. 





SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1919 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 
Distribution Service 
**System Service Satisfies”’ 
Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





cS 


TACOMA, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 2ist St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING e sehen e TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 

















SEATTLE, WASH. | 





1020 Fourth Avenue South 


Mew Y. 





TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 


WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 
Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
ork—Chicage—Sen Freacisce 


AUNTINGTON, W.VA. | 


—.. 








Seattle 4 
through 





Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 


THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 











SPOKANE, WASH. J 





eractors. 
curcage @ 
wet weeney ave’ 
Men BODE 


P. C. HINTON, Owner 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 
pat eek ty Cad acne cert Sak Vales 


mew yoen so 
Ewes! same 
Ponn.4296F 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 








SPOKANE, WASH. | 





310 W. Pacific Avenue 





TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
WAREHOUSING ¢ DISTRIBUTION + 


Represented By 
CASTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


Spokane 8 
TRUCKING 











Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Transit Storage 
Household Goods Storage 
Heated—Unheated—Yard 
Storage 
Waterfront Facilities 
Stevedore Services 
Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 70 
units of all 
trailers, 


AERO-MAYFLOWER MOVING AND STORAGE 


Interlake Terminals, Inc., 





ESTABLISHED 1903 


TRANSFER é 


LEICHT STORAGE co 


123 SO. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY: WIS. 


U. S. Customs, State and 
Public Bonded 

40 Car Track Capacity 

Modern Handling Equip- 
ment 

Private Siding on C&NW, 
CMS#P&P, Saw Lines 

waeeee Switching all 
ines 


types of equipment, 


é including low-bed 
winches and cranes. 


New York Office: 
271 Madison Ave. (16) 











PUNCH CARDS 
(Continued from Page 79) 


descriptive code number are uni- 
formly used. 

Aceording to Norman Feldman, 
Federal has found the punched- 
eard procedure convenient for pre- 
paring purchase analyses. These 
inelude preparation of the state 
tax purchase schedule, the monthly 
vendors’ report by brand and elas- 
sification, and the monthly recap 
of purchases for the comptroller. 

Purely as an invoicing by-prod- 
uct, Federal uses the sales sum- 
mary cards in computing sales- 
men’s commissions. The company 
pays as a flat rate of net sales, plus 
special bonuses for certain brands. 
The bonus commission figures 
(they are pre-punched into the 
unit-of-stock cards to which they 
apply) are automatically accumu- 
lated for each invoice, and they 
are punched, together with the 
total invoice sales amounts, into 
the summary cards. Each week the 
ecards which represent the orders 
billed are combined with summary 
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ecards prepared from memos for 
returns or other credits; sorted by 
salesman, then tabulated. 

The economy factors involved in 
Federal’s use of the punched-card 
procedure are being made the sub- 
ject of extensive study by the ac- 
counting control-minded Norman 
Feldman, but he expresses himself 
as loath to discuss their control op- 
erations from that standpoint, 
since the factors of additional con- 
trol material that is made avail- 
able and the tremendous time sav- 
ings have greater (although per- 
haps less tangible) economic sig- 
nificance than savings in clerical 
salaries. 

Clerical workers in the tabulat- 
ing department are paid the same 
or only slightly more than others 
of the clerical staff and, while a 
lesser number produce far more 
controls, Federal executives have 
looked to means of employing the 
freed staff for activities that will 
lead in the direction of more busi- 
ness rather than to consider, at this 
time, possible economies through 
having a smaller clerical staff. 








Truck 
Division has set up a complete plant for 
the rebuilding of its motor truck units in 


International Harvester's Motor 


Richmond, Calif. The plant can recondi- 
tion up to 40 truck engines plus crankshafts 
and other parts in each eight hour shift. 
Mass production line principles are applied 
in this central depot to capitalize on large- 
scale economics. One technique adopted 
is the continuous backlog of reconditioned 
parts, ready for installation; thus a re 
conditioned engine will not necessarily be 
made up of its original parts. This is im- 
portant since assembly work heretofore 
might have been delayed because of the 
extra time needed to recondition a crank 
shaft or other part. 

Parts which show signs of failure are 
junked. This procedure is aided by the 
Magnaflux, which detects minute flaws. An 
iron oxide solution is sprayed over the 
shaft and a magnetic current passed 
through it. If small cracks are present, 
they show up as s easily visible colored veins. 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 

















MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 
CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 612 W. Main St., Madison 3 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. | Service Minded 





conomical 
Merchandise 
Aneta For Piicient 4 Complete w,rchousing 
SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Genera! Office Milw. Wis. Howse Ne. 2 


§25 East Chicago St. = — 302 North Jackson St. 


Private Seientennaste & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. [~~ 


























COMPLETE WAREHOUSING ) 
AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


GENERAL AND U. S. CUSTOMS BONDED STORAGE 











— of = 
ATLAS STORAGE 


DIVISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





SLARGEST AND MOST MODERN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | LINCOLN 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





“Milwaukee’s Finest” 








National Warehouse 


— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce Si. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 


id $ 
we 
ASSOCIATED 


| WARENOUSES 
INCORPORATED 
—S a 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





—Phone Marquette 7091 





TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage 
Deep Water Dock, tw: eae 
on C.M.St.P. & P. 





SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 








MEMBER 


SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 


A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse ‘ey 


llth and Dlinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A- 











CANADA 





TORONTO, ONT. | 





M. A. RAWLINGON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 
Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 
arom muni 0 Sn. ae aaa os eee See 


Customs Bonded. Car Distribution. Heusehold Geods 
ne Packed, Shipped and Stored. 
Members of Can WA—NFWA—BAIFR—FPWRA—TCEW—ALLIED VAN LINES 





MONTREAL, QUE. 




















Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 Tel. Mitchell 5644 
Milwaukee’ 's most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
A storage. boty =~ — Dg Wy 2 geen 
in transit’’. Fell ons listribution. Customs 

Member of A. W. A. & W. wa. 
New York Office: 55 W. tied 2., Pleas Lachooumes 44008, Now Yous 18, N.Y. 

















MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


SLLAWRENCE WARFHOUSE INC. 


B-VAN BORNE AVENUE, BONTREAL, CANADA 


200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN yg SPACE 
LOCATED IN THE: A CENTER OF THE CITY 


Canadien Castems Bond. Private Siding—8 Ca: 
ee ar Tcndiag--a Gehuad Coundions 
New York Representatives Freak 4. Telly 


277 Broadway, New York 














Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 


205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 

Collected and Promptly Remitted 


Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A. 











DECEMBER, 1948 
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All of our Pallets are designed anc 
constructed with the same advanced 
principals and thoroughness you ex 
pect of all your materials handling 
equipment. Our basic specification: 
call for sound hardwoods, pre-bored 
slats, cement-coated drive screws 
and annular ring nails and other 
features assuring you of Pallets able 
to stand up under heavy usage. 





M-R 
Li il U 
Made Rite Brand 


Special Pallets 
built to individ. 








val requir 





Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
P. O. BOX 60—STATION ANNEX 








CHECK THESE POINTS 


when buying 
GUMMED TAPE 


* Tascelttes nie highs ‘quality 
immed (northern) paper 


SAFETEX TAPE PRODUCTS 
Regular gummed sealing tape 
Stay Tape 
Veneer Tape 
Solseal water-resistant tape 


rite for’name af nearest 
PoseiMerchant Distributor. 
CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
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INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 83 and are arranged 


alphabetically by states, cities and firms. 








— 
A | 
Air Express Div., of Railway Express International Harvester Co. .. ..... 7 
SE. Sele ois acc 's-s eave mie dente 53 
American Airlines, Inc. ... ——. - 
American District ings, Co. « ; 
Automatic Transportation Co. ...... 8 Mack Manufacturing Corp, ........ 9 | 
Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Co. 5 
B Materials Handling Show .......... 41 
Suber Reulong Compeny........... ' Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co... 114 
Gassick Company *............000- 2 
Bayway Terminal Corp. ........... 42 N 
Newark Tidewater Terminal, Inc., .. 
. Roi A oF .. Third Cover 
ess. ee 
Central Paper Company .......... 114 North American Van Lines, Inc. .... 69 
D P 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd. .......... 63 Pope & Talbot Lines .............. 61 
mame Fir Ulnes, fee. ........... 7 Port OF Une POINS ooo. oisic cc cccc. 67 
E R 
Eaton Manufacturing Co. .......... 33 Ross Carrier Company ............ 55 
Electric Industrial Truck Assn. .... 6 
Electric Storage Battery Co. ...... 45 s 
Standard Conveyor Co. .......... @& 
Stevens Appliance Truck Co. ...... 57 
F Studebaker Corporation .......... 3% 
Fairbanks Company .............. 34 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. .. 14 and 41 T 
Towmotor Corporation ......Second Cover 
a Trans World Airline ............... 4 
GMC Truck & Coach Div. ........ II y 
Gerstenslager Company ........... 59 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. .......... 18 Union Pacific Railroad ............ 13 
OS i a 
Be a 
Harborside Warehouse Co. ..Back Cover Ww 
Hebard & Company, W. F. ........ 65 Webb Company, Jervis B. ......... 54 
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EF YOUR COMMODITIES clear through the 
Port of New York, we'd like your business. Port 
Newark is ideally situated to serve the metropolitan 






















New York area—a perfect springboard to hungry 
markets abroad. 

‘‘Newark Tidewater” is one of the great terminals 
facing the Atlantic. It offers every modern facility for 
the safe, efficient, economical storage and distribu- 
tion of your products, bulk or packaged. Here are 
ample wharfage space and equipment for working 
big, ocean-going freighters. Highly trained per- 
sonnel, up-to-the-minute methods, assure fast, pains- 
taking handling and shipping. Insurance rates are low. 

Bring us your distributional and storage problems 
in this great industrial and commercial center. You 
will find our facilities and services comprehensive 


and helpful. 


NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL. INC. 


PORT STREET, NEWARK 5, N. J. 


J. A. LEHMAN, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Ome OF N 
lf THE CHAIN OF bs \ 
TIDEWATER 
i TERMINALS ] 

AND INLAND 
. WAREHOUSES 


SS 4 
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OUTS 


IN THE PORT 


New York stands for bigness-——big 
things done in a big way. Eyen in 
Greater Gotham, however, 
Harborside—the world’s greatest 
rail-water terminal—isoutstanding. 


Outstanding becatfse of its 
27,000,000 cubic feet of combined 
dry- and cold-storage, office, show- 
room, and manufacturing space, 
under one vast roof. Outstanding 
for the scope and quality of its 
service. Outstanding in the dis- 
tinction of its clientele. 


You, too, can profit from the 
modern, time- and money-saving 











procedures of Harborside by mak- 
ing it your operational headquarters 
for the New York area. For full 
details about the safe, swift, expert 
service at Harborside—its excep- 
tional facilities—send today for 
our descriptive folder. 

Harborside is directly opposite 
Cortlandt Street, Manhattan. It 
has direct connections with ‘the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and with 
all other lines and with freighters, 
via.lighterage. 26-car placement. 
Five minutes from Holland Tunnel 
and trunk highways. 


DIN 


OF NEW YORK 

















ARBORSIDE 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. » 34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, Rem 








